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“Peace is the natural effect of trade,” said Montesquieu. Not is, 
but should be, said Adam Smith. “Commerce, which ought naturally 
to be among nations as among individuals, a bond of union and friend- 
ship, has become the most fertile source of discord and animosity.” 
More than a century later one of the wisest of historians reaffirmed 
the Scotch economist’s verdict. “It is not true that the development 
of material interests promotes peace. Commerce, as the messenger of 
peace, is a mythological character. In its origin it was brigandage; 
in ancient, mediaeval, and modern times it occasioned wars. Men 
fought on the Baltic for herring, and on all the seas for spices. In 
our day the growth of industry creates the question of foreign markets, 
which, in turn, brings the interests of the states into conflict. Com- 
mercial rivalry and rancor thus strengthen national hatred.” 

In what measure is this a true finding? In what measure must it 
remain true? These are the questions I propose to discuss. They are 
difficult questions, and the literature of economics throws surprisingly 
little light upon them. There appear to be two general classes or 
types of opinions, and little else beside. 

One view—which may be called the popular or naive view, and which 
has had, I believe, few adherents among economists of standing—sees 
in war one of the normal, or even one of the rational, economic activities 
of men. National groups are pictured as behaving like the economic man 
of our methodological mythologies, each consistently and relentlessly 
seeking its own interests. The interests of different groups clash, 
conflicts arise, and conflicts grow into war. 

In one way or another this view is persistently thrust before us. 
We encounter it in our newspapers, where it serves as one of the 
useful stock scenarios into which even the ordinary humdrum incidents 
of economic and political intercourse among nations are fitted, and 


‘Esprit des Lois, Book XX, ch. 2. 
*Wealth of Nations, Book IV, ch. 3. 


*E. Lavisse, General View of the Political History of Europe (transl. C. Gross), 
p. 163. 
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is the capitalistic or class state, itself only an historical incident, 
marking a certain stage in the development of economic and political 
institutions. The abiding thing is the conflict of the interests of 
different economic classes. Modern wars are undertaken to secure 
the advantage, not of a nation, but of a class. The real lines of 
cleavage are to be found, not at national frontiers, but in the horizontal 
stratification of society. 

One element in this Marxian doctrine, namely the notion of surplus 
products pressing outward across national boundaries under military 
convoy, has an especially wide vogue. Writers who do not count 
themselves followers of Marx, as well as those who do, employ it as a 
routine formula. 

The second general class or type of opinions to which I have referred 
is distinguished, not by a special emphasis upon some particular 
view of the nature and purposes of the aggressive activities of states, 
but by a very definite thesis with respect to the wisdom and the conse- 
quences of such activities. If wars are waged for economic advantage, 
it is held, they defeat their own purposes. So too, in general, with all 
national policies designed to advance the economic interests of one 
state at the expense of other states. The truth is, it is alleged, that 
a nation gains by the prosperity of other nations, not by their poverty. 

This general thesis, if stated with some necessary qualifications, 
would be subscribed to, I think, by most economists. It was brilliantly 
expounded in Mr. Norman Angell’s book, The Great Illusion. If, in 
the days of its first vogue, that book seemed to be given little attention 
by the economists, it was not, I imagine, because they disagreed with its 
conclusions, but rather because most of those conclusions seemed to 
them to be fairly commonplace economic doctrines. Doubtless Mr. 
Angell weakened a good case by pushing it a little too far. He gave 
too little weight to the special interests (not necessarily or even 
generally class interests) that may be served by a belligerent or 
imperialistic policy, even when other interests, larger but more diffused, 
are injured. He did not adequately distinguish between immediate 
and ultimate gains and losses. But taking his argument in the large, 
and leaving details aside, it would command, I believe, the general 
assent of economists. Some of the policies he finds unwise are, in fact, 
policies we are accustomed to disparage by lumping them together and 
calling them neo-mercantilism. 

Assuming that Mr. Angell and the economists are right, is there 
ground for hope that, as the result of a slow process of education, the 
world would become convinced that aggressive economic nationalism 
is profitless? Is there reason to believe that in this event the so-called 
economic causes of war would be done away with? Such hopes, we 
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may be fairly sure, would be vain. For one thing, we have learned 
in other fields that progress which has to wait upon men’s becoming 
more reasonable is likely to be delayed indefinitely. For another 
thing—and here I am done with preliminaries and pass to one of th: 
central themes of this paper—there is ground for challenging the 
common views of the nature of international economic competition and 
of its relation to war. The facts are too complex and too much 


tangled to be fitted into the concepts and formulas which we custom 
arily employ. 

We get those concepts and formulas, for the most part, from the 
market place. We use them in describing and analyzing the mechanism 
of money-making, of business competition. Here we find uniformities, 
rational rules of conduct, out of which we build the framework of 


economic science. That reliable mechanism, the “economic man,” is 
merely the average man, taken in his business relations,—taken, that 
is, as buyer and seller. Now, save under very exceptional conditions 
the economic relations of national groups are not like those of buyer 
and seller. Not since the days of the crudest types of mercantilism 
have they been so regarded by economists. 

We concern ourselves with what nations should do in order to securc 
their maximum economic advantage, we take account of some of the 
things they actually do, and we even venture to explain or find reasons 
for certain of these activities. But unless we are the bigoted devotees 


of some dogmatic philosophy of history, we do not expect that the 
behavior of national groups will conform to some definite rational 
rule, that it will be stable and predictable. 

The values of the world of international rivalry are more like the 
irrational values of the world of consumers’ choices than they are like 
the money profits and the other money incomes for which men contend 
in the world of commerce. Consider such phrases as economic 
dominance, empire, economic independence, a place in the sun, terri- 
torial expansion, control of markets, freedom of the seas. These 
phrases denote some of the things for which men are supposed to fight. 
Each has an economic significance. And yet, what discernible relation 
is there between their potency for war and their economic significance? 
Their real meaning appears only when they are projected against an 
historical background; but there they lose any peculiarly economic 
quality, and become merged in the general picture of national prejudices 
and passions. 

What I am trying to say has been put more skilfully by Walter 
Lippman: “How does it happen that the people not concerned in a 
special interest are so ready to defend it against the world?....The 
most obvious reason is that the private citizens are in the main 
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abysmally ignorant of what the real stakes of diplomacy are. They 
do not think in terms of railroad concessions, mines, banking, and 
trade. ...Each contest for economic privileges appears to the public 
as a kind of sporting event with loaded weapons. The people wish 
their team, that is, their country, to win... . Business is the chief form 
which competition between nations can assume. ‘To be worsted in 
that competition means more than to lose money; it means a loss of 
social importance as well....The way to increase national prestige is 
to win economic victories by diplomatic methods.... Armament is 
added as an ‘insurance’ for diplomacy, and vf course military 
preparation always calls forth military preparation. Every inter- 
national incident is seen then, not on its ‘merits’, but in its relation te the 
whole vast complicated game, forever teetering on the edge of war.’”” 

It may be that some of the interests which arouse these belligerent 
emotions and around which they cluster are the immediate or lasting 
rational economic interests of different national groups. It is plain 
that some of them are the real interests of particular men or particular 
classes within different national groups. But, as I have said, there is 
no correlation between the economic importance of these interests and 
their power to rally a people to their defense. They may be wholly 
factitious, and yet be potent. 

There is instruction to be had from recent developments in the field 
of sports. I mean, of course, intercollegiate and other inter-group 
sports, in which small teams of selected competitors carry with them 
into their contests the rivalries of the groups they represent. Members 
of these rival groups like to absorb themselves in these conflicts by 
reading about them. ‘The purveyors of sporting news have found that 
this is an appetite which can be stimulated, that the interests of persons 
outside the rival groups may be engaged, and even that the number of 
partisans may be increased. 

They have found also that the number of competitions may be fruit- 
fully multiplied by bringing existing contests into new relations. An 
intricate system of mythical regional and class “championships” has 
been invented. Teams are ranked by the percentage of victories, by 
the total scores they have made, and in various other ways. Ingenious 
methods of rating the achievements of individual players have been 
devised. 

These artifices succeed in entrapping the interests of readers. And 
they accomplish more than that. Some of these make-believe com- 
petitions become real. The spirit of rivalry reaches out and takes hold 
of them. They supply new criteria of superiority, new symbols of 
prestige. Some of them may come to be regarded as expressions of 


‘The Stakes of Diplomacy, pp. 76-838. 
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physical science, taught that opium put men to 
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William James wrote a famous essay on the “The Moral Equivalents 
of War.” Conceivably we might speak of equivalents or substitutes 
for economic antagonisms. But what we need most are substitutes for 
the habitual patterns which elicit and direct those antagonisms. 

Something may be accomplished, undoubtedly, by continued emphasis 
upon the wasteful stupidity of most of the efforts national govern- 
ments make to secure economic advantages outside of their own terri- 
tories, although this something is not very much. But there is reason 
to hope that with the increase in the number and variety of contacts 
between the peoples of different countries, national antagonisms will 
diminish. Not, however, that the growth of concreter forms of 
knowledge, born of such contacts, can be counted upon to dissipate 
our abstract notions of alien types of men and of rational but 
malevolent states. The real ground for hope is rather that with the 
growth of communication and of economic interpenetration, new forms 
of organization will have to be devised. 

Organization generally provides a mechanism by means of which 
some measure of external control can be exercised over men’s activities. 
But that is only a small part of its significance. Organization directs 
activities as well as controls them. 

The world’s political organization has not kept pace with its eco- 
nomic organization. Increasing interdependence asserts itself in 
economic life. Raw materials, markets, borrowing and lending, trade 
routes, prices, monetary and banking policies are things in which the 
different peoples of the world have a joint as well as a separate 
uiterest. 

National states, each acting only for itself, are inefficient guardians 
of these joint interests. Within a nation’s own boundaries it manages 
to bring the conflicting interests of different sections and groups into 
some sort of balance and to enforce general standards and rules 
governing the conduct of business enterprise. Just because there are 
these rules of the game, because political organization is nation-wide, 
the game itself takes on a different character, the nature and the 
meaning of sectional conflict is changed. An American scholar who 
has thrown a new and transforming light on our national history has 
said: “We must frankly face the fact that in this vast and hetero- 
geneous nation, this sister of all Europe, regional geography is a 
fundamental fact; that the American peace has been achieved by 
restraining sectional selfishness and assertiveness and by coming to 
agreements rather than to reciprocal denunciations or to blows... . 
Statesmanship in this nation consists not only in representing the 
special interests of the leader’s own section, but in finding a formula 
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that will bring the different regions together in a common policy.” 
But the nation, in its larger relations, is itself a section. Outside of 
its own borders its interests, real or supposed, conflict with the interests 


of other nations. Here statesmanship becomes sectional leadership. 
The role which the statesman finds easiest to play is often one which 
is assigned to him in the popular dramatization of the facts of inter- 
national economic intercourse. His task would be harder, however, if 
his countrymen insisted or expected that the foreign policy of their 
own government should have the same degree of design and purpose, 


the same elements of plot and strategy, that they see in the foreign 
policies of other stat 
m which i malign inte h 
There is a modern animism which imputes malign intent, not to the 
forces of nature, but to personified “nations.” The preposterous 
myth that Pan-Germanism was a definite national policy could not have 


found lodgment except in minds patterned to receive it. In a news- 
paper which lies before me as I write, there is a short dispatch telling 
that a new German company has been organized which proposes to 


operate in Russia. ‘The headline reads: “Germany Getting Grip on 
Russia.” Not long ago another dispatch told of a rather notable 
increase of some relatively unimportant German exports to Sweden. 
The headline and an introductory paragraph interpreted this ordinary 
incident of trade as meaning that Germany was getting “control” of 
Swedish markets. And when it is not Germany it is England or Japan 
or some other country. A clipping bureau, I suppose, could supply 


hundreds of such items each year. No one country has a monopoly of 
these childish absurdities. Running through the pre-war files of an 
important German commercial journal I found an astonishing number 
of references to the “conquest” (Eroberung) of Latin America by the 
United States; and that interpretation of our plans (not of our 
achievements) is common in Latin American countries. 


A good deal of what passes for information respecting the purposes 
and activities of other nations is no better than malicious gossip. Such 
is the character of some of the information which governments receive 
through diplomatic channels. Bismarck said, “I have often not shown 
dispatches from our representatives in German Courts in the highest 
quarters, because they had a tendency to be piquant, or to relate and 
give importance to annoying expressions or occurences, rather than to 
foster and improve the relations between the two courts, so long as the 
latter, as in Germany is always the case, was the task of our policy.” 
But even when a government’s policy is “to foster and improve 
relations,” no such censorship is possible over the open channels of 

°F, J. Turner, “The Significance of the Section in American History,” Wisconsin 


Magazine of History, vol. XIII, pp. 275, 279 (March, 1925). 
"Reflections and Reminiscences (Eng. transl.), vol. II, p. 248. 
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communication through which the people of a democracy gain their 
impressions of the purposes of other states. 

However slight their foundation, these impressions, like our general 
views of the nature of international economic competition, help to 
determine our attitudes and to shape our conduct. Fear of the power 
and the purposes of American trusts was one of the reasons Germans 
gave for the organization of cartels in some of their export industries. 
The German cartels, in turn, figured largely in the discussions which 
led to the Webb-Pomer -e act of 1918,—a particularly invidious piece 
of legislation, which permits in our export trade combinations of a type 
that is illegal in our domestic trade, with the proviso that such com- 
binations shall not “restrain” the trade of or compete unfairly with 
American competitors. 

In a hundred other incidents where retaliation leads to retaliation, 
anyone who cares to look may see part of the actual process by which 
a world of gossip and of myths becomes the world of national policies. 


Nothing else is possible so long as each separate state is not only the , 


guardian of its own interests but is also the interpreter of the interests 
and purposes of other states. There is no more ground for hoping 
that these types of economic friction will be done away with by changes 
in the policies of separate states than there is for expecting that 
armaments can be reduced effectively in any other way than by common 
agreement among nations. 

In certain limited fields of economic activity, common agreements 
have already been reached and organs of international administration 
have been established. This is notably true in respect of communi- 
cations and transport, where elementary considerations of convenience 
and economy, as well as the common interest in uniform and non- 
discriminatory rules, make agreements imperative. The advantages 
of conformity are plainly visible, while there is little in nonconformity 
to which even a fictitious “national interest” can be attached. 

There is more significance in what has been accomplished in freeing 
transit trade from duties and from unreasonable transport charges 
and in creating international easements in important rivers and canals. 
Here the interest of a particular state may sometimes be opposed to 
the interests of other states. ‘Taking advantage of a favorable geo- 
graphical position, it might take tribute from the commerce which 
crosses its territory (as states often have in the past). There has been 
an element of compulsion—sometimes the compulsion of stronger states 
and sometimes the compulsion of circumstances—in the progress that 
has been made in these matters. To take only one example, the pro- 
visions relating to freedom of transit in the treaties concluded at the 
end of the World War, one-sided though those provisions were, helped 
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to prepare the way for the general European agreement embodied in 
the Barcelona Convention of March, 1921. 

Agreements for the suppression of the use of unfair methods of 
competition in international trade have been limited, for the most part, 
to the protection of patents, copyrights, trademarks, trade names, 
and the like. In these matters the interests of different states are not 
so much joint as they are reciprocal, and they are unevenly reciprocal. 
Substantial inequalities remain, particularly in the effectiveness with 
which the provisions agreed to are enforced. 

International agreements with respect to labor legislation may 
possibly be regarded as tending toward fairer standards of inter- 
national industrial competition. But that is not their chief signifi- 
cance; and I can do no more than mention them here. Nor can J 
discuss the important preparatory work done under the auspices of 


the Economic Committee of the League of Nations on commercial 
arbitration, export and import prohibitions, double taxation, and other 
matters. 

It will be observed that few of the operative agreements which I 
have discussed thus far cut deeply into what are generally deemed to 
be important national interests or have come to be symbols of national 
prestige. None of them, to put it concretely, has much news value. 
The history of the international agreements that have sought really 


to limit the scope of international commercial “strategy” has been a 
record of halting achievement. Like price agreements and pooling 
arrangements among business concerns, such covenants appear to 
remain effective only so long as that situation serves the interests of the 
more important signatories. Such was the history of the Berlin act 
of 1885, of the Brussels Sugar Convention of 1902, and of the Act of 
Algeciras of 1906 

In the absence of general agreements, the international economic 
relations of a large part of the world have been governed by a com- 
plex network of bilateral commercial treaties, held together and made 
at all consistent and tolerable only by most-favored-nation clauses. 
The system thus set up, especially in continental Europe, was unstable ; 
for a single important new treaty would upset things until, by the 
revision of other treaties, a condition of temporary equilibrium could 
again be reached. ‘The system was uneven; for the strong states were 
able to bargain more effectively than the weaker ones. In particular, 
industrial states had a more advantageous position than agricultural 
states. Questions of commercial policy were recurrently projected 
into the field of international politics, so that they were quite commonly 
discussed in terms of Machtpolitik, Commercial treaties were regarded 
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as instruments by which a state’s power could be projected across its 
own boundaries. 

Such a system must often have undesirable economic effects. The 
present tariffs of some of the new states of eastern Europe afford an 
illustration. These tariffs are much higher than the real economic 
interests of those states demand. Artificial barriers set up at new 
boundary lines, these new tariffs block long-established channels of 
trade and hinder the economic recovery of that part of the world. 
Not all the blame can be put upon the newly stimulated spirit of 
nationalism. For these are bargaining tariffs. Some of the highest 
duties are imposed, not upon goods which the tariff-making country 
particularly desires to keep out, but upon goods which another country 
desires to get in. Aimed largely at one another, these new tariffs are 
an example of the wasteful futility of this method of procedure. 
Commercial treaties, coupled with most-favored-nation provisions, will 
gradually reduce them, but in the meanwhile the costs are heavy. And 
experience has shown, I think, that tariffs made in this way generally 
have an upward trend. New vantage points are sought from time to 
time; special industrial interests look upon the reductions made in 
treaties as ground regrettably lost; national sentiment, also, learns to 
look upon concessions as retreat, so that there is a cumulative pressure 
upward. 

The United States has stood aloof from this system. We have held, 
though not with complete consistency, to the policy of the equal treat- 
ment of the commerce of all other nations. But the Tariff act of 1922 
empowers the President to impose retaliatory duties upon imports 
from any country which discriminates against our commerce; and the 
same general principle was embodied in the Tariff act of 1909. We 
determine the other country’s guilt; and we impose what we consider 
an appropriate penalty—surely an unsatisfactory way of handling the 
matter. 

Students of these problems have become pretty well convinced, I 
think, that the most important single step toward their solution lies 
in the adoption of multilateral conventions defining the conditions of 
economic intercourse among the nations of the world. The first 
principle, the irreducible minimum, in such agreements is the doing 
away with a nation’s power to discriminate against the trade of any 
other nation. This was the meaning of the third of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points: ‘The removal, so far as possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions.” 
This, beyond doubt, is part of the meaning of the clause in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations which binds the signers of that covenant to 
“make provision to secure and maintain freedom of communications 
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and of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of all Members 
of the League.” 

The League’s word “equitable” is better in some ways than 
President Wilson’s word “equality.” It does not carry with it so 
clear and definite a commitment; but for that very reason it does not 
suggest precise limits to the scope of international economic agree 
ments. 

In fact, the phrase, “equitable treatment for commerce,” suggests 
different things to men in different countries. To some it means equal, 
that is, general most-favored-nation treatment. Some would add 
national treatment in respect of certain matters, such, for example, 
as the rights of foreign vessels in national ports, the taxes imposed 
upon foreigners, or the protection given them against unfair com- 
petition. To others it includes anti-dumping arrangements, the re- 
moval of restrictions on exports, unrestricted access to raw materials, 
or the open door in undeveloped parts of the world. I do not intend 
to weary you further by discussing these various possibilities. Just 
now the content of international economic agreements is net so impor- 
tant as it is that agreements should be reached. 

I have already said that the more important agreements of this 
general sort made before the war were unsuccessful. The difficulty with 
them was that they were exceptional arrangements. Belgium in the 
Congo and France in Morocco were hampered by restrictions that had 
the character of special disabilities, such as had not been attached to 
the colonial expansion of other countries. The Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention was an anomaly in a world in which nations were generally left 
free to determine their commercial policies as they pleased. To be 
really effective, such agreements must establish a general rule, not an 
exception to a rule. They must in some way create a new standard 
pattern of thought and conduct. 

The resolution by which a few months ago the Assembly of the 
League of Nations invited the Council of the League to institute 
preparations for an international economic conference referred to the 
“economic difficulties which stand in the way of the restoration of 
general prosperity,” and expressed the conviction that “economic 
peace will contribute largely to ensuring the security of peoples.” As 
matters now stand in Europe, these two objects, economic restoration 
and economic peace, are closely connected. But of the two, economic 
peace is the more important, for it is the condition of the other. 

Consider what has already been accomplished toward financial 
reconstruction. The real significance of the plans for the financial 


*I have given an account of the history of this clause in A Hisiory of the Peace 
Conference of Paris, edited by H. W. V. Temperley, vol. V, ch. 1, part 8. 
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rehabilitation of Austria, Hungary and Germany is that they embody 
international agreements. The securing of these international agree- 
ments was both a more difficult and a more important achievement 
than the formulating of the particular economic remedies that were to 
be administered. It is easier to determine what economic precedure is 
wise than it is to change national attitudes. 

In these instances the changing of national attitudes was achieved 
by organizing and giving expression to the common interests of nations. 
The hopelessness of other methods had to be shown before this could 
be accomplished, but once done, it is not easily undone. The new 
attitude creates a new interest. Even if some of its economic pro- 
visions should break down, as is altogether likely, the Dawes plan 
probably will have solved the reparation problem. 

The significance of these achievements for the general problem which 
I have undertaken to discuss is obvious. The attitudes and activities 
which we have in mind when we speak of “the economic causes of war” 
are not inevitable and unyielding expressions of permanent traits of 
human nature. They are forms or patterns of conduct and are 

correlated with particular modes of organization. Other forms and 
patterns, associated with other modes of organization, are within the 
bounds of practicable achievement. This does not mean that the task 
is simple, or that it can be accomplished merely by finding a magic 
formula. Nor does any sensible person expect that sectional interests 
or international economic antagonisms will disappear. But it is not 
unreasonable to hope that some day they may be subordinated to new 
and larger interests which will grow out of new forms of organization. 
At any rate, the only way to secure economic peace is to turn our eyes + 
toward it. 

A. Youne. 
Harvard University. 


A FORGOTTEN FACTOR IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY 


Attention has several times been called to the functions of the 
itinerant New England tin peddler as an agency in the opening of 
inland trade routes for New England manufactures. Even more 
ubiquitous, almost as picturesque, and of considerably greater signifi- 
cance in the development of most New England manufacturing indus- 
tries, was the village general store, whose importance in this connection 
seems to have remained all but unnoticed. Any study of village life 
in the northern states during the closing decades of the eighteenth 
century and the opening years of the nineteenth will reveal in this 
common village institution a focal point for several lines of economic 
activity related to the growth and development of manufacture. The 
account of them here given is limited to New England, but the reader 
who wishes may find at least the first part of the story repeated with 
only slight variation during the first third of the nineteenth century 
in many communities in the eastern half of the Ohio Valley-Great 
Lakes region, wherever New England village life reproduced itself in 
the course of the westward movement of New England pioneers. 

Before manufacture can develop in any community, there must exist, 
of course, not only “simple division of labor” but—that which develops 
division of labor—a sufficient contact between the possessor of skill 
in the making of manufactured goods and other persons who need 
his wares, who have means of payment acceptable to him, and who may 
therefore constitute his market. In eighteenth century New England, 
down to the period of the Revolution, the market for manufactured 
goods, as is well known, was almost purely local in each producing 
community. There were a few exceptions. Lynn was marketing 
shoes in Boston and elsewhere earlier than this period; and ships, 
lumber, and dairy products from various communities were finding 
markets outside. The activities of the tin peddler, mentioned above, 
had already begun. In general, however, as has often been pointed out, 
each town and village depended almost entirely upon the efforts of its 
own citizens for the greater part of the manufactured commodities 
consumed within its boundaries. For the few luxuries and indis- 
pensables which it could not produce at home, it relied upon foreign 
ports, just as each frontier farm household, depending upon its own 
skill and energy to satisfy its wants, relied upon peddlers and 
occasional trips to the village store, when one was accessible, for such 
goods as its members could not produce themselves. In every village 
community the local general store was the chief source of supply for 
these few goods from outside. 
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The storekeeper had three lines of contact that, taken together, 
gave him a strategic position for dominance in the development of 
manufacture, as soon as a market outside the community was opened 
up. Indeed, he was the one person in the community in position to 
lead in the opening of outside markets. If located in a maritime town 
he was likely to be in contact with foreign merchants. He was sure 
to have relations with coastwise merchants in other colonial ports. 
If he were located in an inland village, he was in contact with the 
merchants of these larger coastwise towns and could secure some of the 
same connections with only one intervening step. The storekeeper was 
thus in position to market in other communities, either in nearby cities 
or in more distant ports, any surplus of manufactured commodities 
which might be wanted elsewhere and which the resources of the com- 
munity and the skill of its local craftsmen (or housewives, in the case 
of textiles) could produce. 

At home he was in contact with two different sets of customers— 
different, that is, in their relation to the manufacture of domestic 
goods. He sold chiefly to the villagers, bartering with them the 
“English and West India goods” that, in the earlier years, constituted 
his chief stock in trade. What he received from them in exchange later 
illustration will show. He had some customers, however, among the 
farmers in outlying districts who came to town occasionaily—some- 
times as infrequently as once or twice a year—to purchase salt, iron, 
glass, powder and shot, and perhaps a very meager supply of the 
miscellaneous lot of imported goods he kept for sale. This trade was 
even more exclusively a barter trade than that which he carried on with 
the village folk. From these farmer customers he had to take such 
products of farm and fireside labor as they could offer. He had thus 
two sets of local contacts of significance in connection with manufac- 
tured goods. He served as a distributing agent for country-made 
products which many villagers were glad to buy, and for village-made 
manufactures which the country farmers needed and were only too 
glad to obtain in this way. From these three points of contact—the 
outside market in nearby city or distant port, the outlying farm popu- 
lation surrounding his village, and the villagers themselves—the store- 
keeper constructed the beginnings of a manufacturing system that 
replaced the older handicraft organization and the still older house- 
hold industry, as later paragraphs will show, only to give way in turn 

*A somewhat unusual illustration of regular but infrequent contact with village 
life is found in the history of Charlestown, N. H., a Connecticut River village in 
southern New Hampshire. It is recorded that “after 1760, Capt. John Spafford’s 
grist mill was for several years the only mill where grain could be ground........ 


One man came down the river 125 miles once a year to have his grain ground into 
meal.” Roberts, History of Towns of the Connecticut River Valley, p. 447. 
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to the “merchant capitalist” of the city and the yet more highly capita- 
listic factory system. 

This system, variously named, but here referred to as merchant- 
manufacture, established itself throughout most of southern New 
England during the period intervening between the end of the Revoluv- 
tionary War and the end of the War of 1812, or not long thereafter, 
It was, needless to say, of much briefer duration in America than in 
England. In some industries it was swallowed up by the factory 
system almost as soon as it was introduced. It commonly existed side 
by side with the older handicraft organization, which broke down as 
it appeared, and quite regularly overlapped the coming of the factories. 
It had all but disappeared by 1860, however, except in boot and shoe 
manufacture, where it was rapidly declining, and in the ready-made 
garment industries, in which traces of it still remain. Except in the 
boot and shoe industry, it was hardly more than a transitional step 
between the specialized artisan, with his purely local market and 
custom-made goods, and the factory with its increasingly distant 
market and ready-made product. But it was a necessary transition 
as internal commerce developed, except in the textile trades, in which 
machinery and the factory were introduced coincidently with the 
improved means of transportation that made an immensely larger 
market accessible, and in iron manufacture and flour milling, in which 
the germs of modern machinery were already present. Even these 
industries felt its influence, and utilized to some extent the services of 
merchants as entrepreneurs, so that, for about two decades, from 
1800 to 1820, merchant-manufacture could be found breaking out in 
spots, unevenly, like shoots in a poorly planted garden, all over 
southern New England. 

How merchant-manufacture got its start, or at any rate, its first 
secure footing, in the activities of the village store, is written large in 
many of the local histories which the nineteenth century brought into 
being in practically every New England town. It is sometimes 
necessary to read part of the story between the lines. It is seldom that 
the whole narrative appears in any one account. The student of all 
the early phases of industrial evolution is indeed in somewhat the 
position of the excavator in ancient ruins who must reconstruct from 

*This term is preferred to others because it so easily comprehends the two funda- 
mental characteristics of this mode of organization, viz: that the organizing and 
directing entrepreneur is primarily a merchant, and that the commodities involved 
are hand-made and for a market. The exact date of its introduction into any given 
community or industry is usually difficult to establish. Dates vary, of course, and 
are not everywhere included within the period specified here. Shoemaking, ship- 
building, and lumbering appear to have reached at least the early phases of this form 
of organization in some communities earlier than the Revolution. In more remote 


villages its appearance might be delayed for a decade or more and only the later 
phases ever appear. 
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buried utensils, from imperfect bits of the handiwork of artists long 
since gone, from ruined structures and broken mosaics, from fragments 
and faint traces of many kinds the outlines of a civilization that once 
throbbed with life. His task is to piece together as best he can the 
incomplete records of an industrial system that is gone. He must 
reconstruct a mosaic of which not all the pieces can be found, a mosaic 
seemingly duplicated many times, of which no single one remains com- 
plete. He finds these pieces in the writings of those whose daily 
activities were part of the pattern he seeks—letters, account books, 
and similar personal records——in the accounts of contemporary ob 
servers, travelers and others, in the records of towns and villages, in 
the news and advertisements of the contemporary public press from the 
eighteenth century on; he finds them in the recollections c* those who 
saw and, living on into a later age, wrote of the world of their youth or 
still live to tell of it, with all the fond prejudice of age upon them, 
or in the histories which their children have written to perpetuate the 
memory of the generation that has passed, with every wish to make 
the activities of that generation honorable if not illustrious. 

From such materials as these, but chiefly from the local histories of 
a large number of New England towns, most of them located in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, the mosaic of that 
transition from handicraft to full-fledged merchant-manufacture has 
been pieced together. It shows a fairly definite pattern, with the 
village storekeeper as the basic starting-point. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show his functions in this connection. So far as possible, 
the histories have been left to speak for themselves. They are 
admittedly secondary sources. They are often inaccurate, with a 
naiveté of local pride that is sometimes a little amusing. Taken in the 
bulk, however, their story is consistent and reasonably plain. 

The village store had rivals in the creation of the new system. 
One of them was the tin peddler, referred to above. There must have 
been hundreds of these traveling over New England roads at the 
turn of the century. ‘They were probably numbered in thousands the 
country over, far-traveling Yankee traders, who covered the roads 
and trails from Cape Cod to the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, and 
from Maine to Louisiana, shrewd distributors of many lines of house- 
hold wares to housewives in village and countryside wherever horse and 
cart or wagon could go. The peddler’s part was an important one. 
He rendered especially valuable service as agent for the opening of new 
channels of inland trade and for the introduction of new goods, some of 
them later to become staples, whose purchase was primarily of concern 
to women. These included kitchen tinware, “pins, needles, scissors, 
combs, coat and vest buttons, with many other trifling articles of 
hardware, and children’s books, and cotton stuffs made in New 
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England,” and, afterwards, shelf clocks, silver-plated ware, cheap shoes, 
and a variety of other goods intended for the eyes of the housewife. 
His influence was especially potent in the development of the brass, 
clock, silver plate, and hardware industries of central and western 
Connecticut.’ Outside of a limited area, however, embracing but little 
more than the narrow strip of country between the Naugatuck and the 
Connecticut rivers, his activities could have had but little effect on the 
growth of manufacture, except as a pioneer trader in general, for this 
region was the center of th peddler organization and the bulk of his 
supplies came from it. Further, the tin peddler, passing from house 
to house, dealt almost entirely with women, as the wares he carried 
plainly indicat Doubtless he had more or less to do with the men of 
the farms and villages where he visited, since arrangements for pay- 
ment, often in kind, or in board and lodging, must frequently have been 
made with them, or have been consummated after family consultations 
in which they took part. But his wares lay, after all, almost wholly in 
the houswife’s provinc: 

The storekeeper, on th: other hand, was to be found all the year 
round in every town, village and hamlet in New England. He ministered 
to the needs of male and female alike. He made contacts that were 
permanent. He served the wants of whole communities rather than 
of isolated families, and he aided by his very numbers not only a vastly 
wider area, but a greater diversity of industries than the tin peddler. 
In time, the peddler succumbed to his competition, but not until after 
the storekeeper himself had been driven out of every form of control 


over manufacture 
Another rival of the storekeeper was the craftsman who went into 


manufacture and marketed his own goods. As markets were opened, 
some of these in nearly every community broadened their activities, 
set up as merchant-manutacturers “on their own” and so became com- 
petitors of the storekeeper. Yet these men seem more often to have 


followed his lead than to have preceded him, to have entered the trade 
with outside markets after the storekeeper had already demonstrated 
the possibilities of profit in such markets than to have originated the 


contacts with them. ‘This was to be expected, because of the store- 
keeper’s threefold line of contact within and without his community, 
already referred to. His very occupation gave him an advantage 


the local craftsman could hardly obtain. Often the craftsman who 
became a “manufacturer” did so by establishing a store through which 


*Timothy Dwight, Travele in New England and New York, vol. 11, publisher's 


note on p. 55 (year 1821). Dwight’s description of this itinerant merchant and 
the organization under which he worked is unequalled. 
“See W. G. Lathrop, The Brass Industry in Connecticut, or R. M. Keir, Manu- 


facturing Industries in America, ch. 4, (1920). Lathrop’s monograph was privately 
printed (New Haven, 1909) and is unfortunately out of print. 
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to pay his employees and market his product, thus turning merchant 
in order to succeed in manufacture. Storekeeping was not the only 
source from which the merchant-manufacturer sprang, but the store- 
keeper was so situated as to make the step easier for him than for 
anyone else; and this was true to such an extent that others who wished 
to compete with him on the ready-made market were likely to under- 
take storekeeping as a means of carrying on manufacture. He was 
the first and most important source from which the earlier “manu- 
facturers” came. 

There is abundant evidence as to the nature of the storekeeper’s 
position in his community near the beginning of the period under 
discussion. For example, in 1804, a merchant of the then village of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, advertises that he has to sell “West India 
goods and groceries, viz: best cognac and Spanish brandy; West 
India and New England rums; real Holland gin; Madeira wines; 
flour, molasses; loaf, white, and brown sugar; teas, coffee, chocolate, 
spices, raisins, copperas, alum; rock and fine salt; dried and pickled 
fish; glazed china tea sets, crockery and glass ware, violins and flutes.”” 
Significant for our purposes is the added statement that he offers to 
give cash for country produce. ‘This produce he must have marketed 
to a considerable extent, at least, to his customers in the village. He 
could hardly have sent much of it to any large town so early in the 
century as this. 

An advertisement in the local newspaper published in Danbury, 
Connecticut, in 1805, runs as follows: 


Those indebted to the subscribers, on Book or Note (now due by agree 
ment), may have the opportunity of canceling the same by payment in 
Walnut, Oak or Maple Wood, Wheat, Rye, Corn, Oats, Buckwheat, Flax 
Seed, Hats, Saddles, or Shoes, at their full value, if delivered soon, but if 
delayed cash will be the only substitute which will be accepted by Joseph F. 
and E. M. White." 


Illustrations of this nature might be multiplied, though there are 
not many so detailed as these. Here are village storekeeper>, one of 
them offering for sale a considerable range of imported goods of 
interest to both men and women, and willing to buy for cash the 
products of his farmer customers, the other offering to take payment 
for goods previously purchased in country produce or in the products 
of local handicrafts. To secure a complete picture of the village 

‘Advertisement in National Aegis, Nov. 20, 1804, cited by P. W. Bidwell, “Rural 
Economy in New England at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century,” Trane- 


actions of Conn. Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 20, p. 259 (1916). 

*Cited by J. M. Bailey, History of Danbury, Connecticut, 1684-1896, p. 188 (Dan- 
bury, 1896). 

"Danbury was at this time well on the way to becoming a hat-manufacturing 
center. Worcester was far behind Danbury in the development of local industries, 
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storekeeper of this period, these two advertisements should be com- 
bined. The Worcester merchant must have been willing to receive in 
payment of indebtedness to him the country produce for which he 
advertised to pay cash. The Danbury firm must have had for sale a 
line of goods other than the miscellaneous lot of products they were 
willing to receive. Both would unquestionably have been found ex- 
changing farm and village products for other similar products of the 
community along with the selling of wares imported from outside.’ 

The picture is all but completed, in fact, by one of the local 
historians of Haverhill, Massachusetts, who writes of the beginnings 
of shoe manufacture in that city. ‘In the course of time, storekeepers 
began to keep a few shoes on hand for sale. This naturally grew out 
of the barter system of trade, then so common. They bartered with 
shoemakers for their shoes, bartered the shoes with the back-country 
farmers for produce; and then bartered the produce for English and 
West India goods.” Haverhill was fortunately situated on a river, 
navigable for many of the small vessels in use at that time, and its 
merchants were evidently able to send a part of the country produce 
they received to the larger cities on the coast. 

To bring to full completion the story of the village storekeeper in 
& prosperous community at or near the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, we need only glance at another picture drawn by the same 
artist. ‘This town [Haverhill] was for a long time the headquarters 
of trade for a large back-country........ The goods and articles of 
trade were transported to and from the interior wholly by oxen, 
hundreds of which were constantly employed in the business.” Ox 
teams were loaded in Haverhill with imported goods from English or 
West Indian ports and brought back “‘pearl-ashes, linseed oil, flax-seed, 
grain and various other articles of export and exchange.” One Haver- 
hill merchant, we are told, built a potash-works and a mill for grinding 
flax-seed in Lebanon, New Ham, ire, and “sent over $90,000 worth 
of goods to his store in Lebanon.......... during a single period of 
twenty-six months.” 

Haverhill, as previously explained, was a Merrimac River town, 
favorably situated for the river commerce of the time. In other towns 
not so favored by nature a similar development took place, differing 
only in the degree of its advancement at this early time, and in the 
slower rate and the ultimate extent of its progress. Thus in Boscawen, 

‘Hats were regularly sent from Danbury to New York at this time, but it is 


highly unlikely that many of the other products mentioned were sent very far 
outside the town. 


°G. W. Chase, History of Haverhill, Mass. (Haverhill, 1860), p. 582. 
*Ibid., pp. 450-2. It may perhaps be wise to make some allowance for over- 
statement as to the number of oxen employed. 
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New Hampshire, we learn that there were, quite early, two hatters, 
who, working separately, “purchased mink and muskrat skins of the 
farmers and also made silk and wool hats, finding a market at the 
country stores, or manufacturing to a citizen’s order.” It is not 
improbable that mink and muskrat skins found their way to the village 
store on more than one occasion, and so into the hands of the hatters. 
Similarly in Cheshire, Massachusetts, near the northwest corner of 
the state, “Captain Brown ran a store and distillery in connection with 
the glass works.” This was about the year 1813 and might very well 
belong to a later phase of merchant-manufacture except that the 
location of Cheshire was unfavorable to the advanced development of 
any kind of manufacture. Again, James Byers and Company, in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, advertised as early as December, 1788, that 
they had for sale at their furnace and store various tools and utensils 
“for which Pearl and Potashes.......... Beef, Pork, Woolen and 
Linen Check, Country made Hats and Shoes, Old Pewter and West 
India Goods will be received in payment.”” These illustrations will 
suffice to make clear the three lines of contact described earlier. 
English and West India goods, violins and flutes, china tea sets, etc., 
may stand for the contact with foreign ports and seaboard city mer- 
chants; the wood, grain, flax-seed, potash, etc., represent trade with 
nearby farmers; while hats, shoes, saddles, and the like, are for the 
most part the work of village craftsmen.“ It should be noted that some 
of the country produce included raw materials for possible local manu- 
facture and that most of the manufactured goods mentioned, and not 

"™C. C. Coffin, History of Boscawen and Webster, p. 642. Boscawen is also on the 
Merrimac, though too far north to benefit greatly from river trade. However, a 
considerable amount of lumber was floated down the river from Boscawen and 
vicinity at this time and one of the few important roads passed up the valley 
through the village. 

“W. G. Harding, in Berkshire Historical Society, 1894, p. 42. For a discussion 
of the village store as an agency for the payment of workmen in kind, see below. 
The account in this case, as in many others, is ambiguous. Capt. Brown may have 
been a local capitalist with several irons in the fire. However, there is no ambi- 
guity as to the fact that few persons ever secured much capital in towns like 
Cheshire, or anywhere else for that matter, until after the war of 1812, except as 
merchants. 

*Cited by Miss B. E. Hazard, Organization of the Boot and Shoe Industry in 
Massachusetts, pp. 81-2. See comment on this book below. Other country store 
advertisements or descriptive accounts illustrating the functions of the storekeeper 
in the earliest phases of his contact with local manufacture appear on pp. 81-2, 55-56, 
and 183-200 of this work. 

“Some of the “country” produce may of course have been brought in by villagers, 
most of whom did some farming even when they engaged largely in some other 
occupation. (On this see P. W. Bidwell, loc. cit., especially ch. 1, on the inland 
towns.) The use of the term “country-made” in connection with hats and shoes 
would at this time have meant “locally” made or “village” made as distinct from 
imported or city-made hats. It would not mean “farm-made.” Later it did 
acquire this latter meaning in the shoe industry. 
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obviously imported, were such as pioneer farmers could secure only with 


difficulty, if at all, when not purchased at the store. Thus potash and 
pearl ashes were utilized in glass manufacture, and in bleaching and dye- 
ing cloth, as well as for household soap-making. Fur-bearing skins were 
used in making felt for men’s hats. The woolen and linen check might 
come from either farm or village, the product of overburdened house- 
wives. Farmers sometimes brought tallow candles, tow-cloth, butter, 
cheese, home-wrought nails, flax for the manufacture of shoe-thread, and 
indeed a surprising variety of goods in exchange for what the store 


carried. Likewise, the local artisans left with the storekeeper a con- 
siderable variety of manufactured goods, their nature depending upon 
the available resources of the community and the location of the town 
with respect to trade currents, Here, then, was the necessary begin- 
ning for a manufacturing organization that depended upon more than 
merely casual sales of farm-produced materials and locally manufac- 
tured products. It needed for development only better means of in- 
land transportation to connect the westward-moving population with 
the seaports and the growing river ports of the West and South, and to 
make easier the shipment of goods between the New England ports 
and the inland towns of that region. Water transportation was 
already well developed. 

It was not long before the taking of local manufactures in the course 
of trade became a regular practice in every town which had easy access 
to the outside world or to a growing back-country region. In shoe- 
making this has been admirably described by Miss Hazard.” One 
illustration from another source will suffice to show how the transition 
from the earliest phase to the next one took place in at least one 
community. In Georgetown, Massachusetts, about 1810, Benjamin 


and Joseph Little “opened a store and shoe factory [sic]........ and 
began by various devices .to attract travel from the old Haver- 
hill road... They kept an extensive stock of salable goods, 


were ready to barter, taking in exchange odd lots of coarse shoes by 
the dozen pairs, which farmers brought there from Newbury and other 
places, some coming a long distance on foot, with shoes under their 
arms, the work of their off-hours, rainy days, and evenings.” How 

“Blanche E. Hazard, Organization of the Boot and Shoe Industry in Massachusetts 
before 1875. ‘This monograph is without equal as a study of a specialized industry 
in a more or less specialized industrial area. Every phase of the development 


described in this paper can be found in this much written-about industry in 
Massachusetts. 


*Nelson, in D. H. Hurd, History of Essex County, p. 884 (Philadelphia, 1888). 


Shoe manufacture had progressed farther away from simple handicraft organi- 
zation at this time than any other non-factory industry in the United States, with 
the possible exception of hatting. The form of organization here described had a 


counterpart in many towns in eastern Massachusetts about this time. The form 
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regular exchange between merchant and artisan developed in shoe- 
making from beginning to end may be read in Miss Hazard’s mono- 
graph. 

In hat manufacture regular contacts between storekeeper and crafts- 
man hatter were early established, at least in Danbury. Indeed, regular 
connections seemed to have existed from the first. Such connections 
can be read in the advertisement of Joseph F. and E. M. White, of 
Danbury, cited above. In the same year in which this advertisement 
appeared (1805) there appeared another, signed by “White Brothers,” 
which ran as follows: 


The subscribers have for sale a quantity of good Muskrat Skins, very low 

for cash, or will exchange them for good unfinished Knapped Hats. Also 
all kinds of Hatters’ trimmings. White Brothers and Co. N.B. The 
skins will be sold for 2s. 8d. cash (York currency) or 2s. 5d. in exchange 
for hats.” 
This firm may have been the same as that referred to earlier. We 
are told that White Brothers employed about forty hands and that 
“their factory [sic] was the largest of any in the country at that 
time.” Some light is thrown on the situation by the statement that 
about 1808-1809 “there were fifty-six hat shops in the township of 
Danbury averaging from three to five men each.” One inay guess 
that the forty hands of White Brothers and Company got other sup- 
plies than those for making hats from their employers. At any rate, 
it is clear that there existed a regular trade in hats and hat materials, 
involving hatters on the one side and merchants on the other, hats 
being exchanged for materials, and probably for groceries and other 
supplies, at a fixed rate in at least one case. Such a situation amounts 
to a piece-wage contract between a merchant who has become in fact 
an employer of workmen and an ostensibly independent worker who has 
in reality lost all control of the price-fixing function in his trade. 

Other industries furnish clearer illustrations. In Lee, Massa- 
chusetts, in the western part of the state, “lumber constituted the 
chief article of export, the farmers transporting it by horse power to 
Hudson [N. Y. ?] and bringing back salt, molasses, sugar, and other 
groceries.” This was a regular trade in which other communities 
of farm manufacture it implies spread a little later well up the coast of New England 
and inland, wherever a “manufacturer's” wagon could pass without too great 
difficulty to pick up the finished product and leave new uppers and soles for sewing 
and lasting before its next appearance. 

“Bailey, History of Danbury, p. 137. 

“Bailey, loc. cit. Francis, writing in 1860 of Danbury and its leading industry 
seems to throw some doubt on Bailey's statement. 

*W. H. Francis, History of the Hatting Trade in Danbury, Connecticut (1860), 


p. 5. 
*C. M. and A. Hyde, Lee, a Centennial and a Century (1878), p. 277 
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shared. Similarly, in Exeter, New Hampshire, which, like most New 
England towns at one time or another engaged in the lumber industry 


while the forests lasted, “the traders ........ bought the timber and 
paid for it in merchandise........ The owners of farms that might 
have been profitable, failed to raise products enough for their own sub- 
sistence and lived upon Virginia corn and pork, which they bought 
from the traders.” The lumber-cutting “farmers” of Exeter and 


vicinity even bought hay from outside through the traders.” Here 
again was an industry dependent upon regular exchange with the 
village merchants, although in Exeter the situation described is of a 
date preceding the Revolution. 

A similar development apparently overtook the coopering trade in 
Hingham, Mass. Like many seacoast towns, Hingham was involved 
in the New England fisheries, felt the effects of the West India trade, 
and, by the beginning of the nineteenth century, had developed a 


coopering trade of some consequence which seems to have followed the 
usual cours¢ \pparently, handicraft coopers, making tubs and 
barrels for the local fisheries, began early in the century to sell their 
wares outside of the town. The products of the coopers’ shops were 
gathered by the local traders, shipped by them to Boston, or sold in 
the back country by the producer or the local storekeeper.” 

Even in carriage making, an industry composed of many distinct 
and different crafts, the influence of the storekeeper may be found a 
little later. “In the early years of the nineteenth century,” writes 


Thomas in One Hundred Years of American Commerce,” “business in 
the old carriage towns was done on what is called the ‘dicker’ system. 


Woodworkers, blacksmiths, trimmers, painters, each did business on 
his own account, and swapped parts, as they termed it, the final 
settlements being made in finished carriages. The dealer in materials 


also took carriages in payment.” Examination of the local histories 
discloses that many storekeepers carried carriage trimmings along 


with groceries, took payments in carriages, and sometimes went from 
storekeeping into the manufacture of carriages under the merchant- 
manufacture system. Thus, in Amesbury, among others who became 


carriage manufacturers in that village, were Patten Sargent, a silver 
plater, who “opened a store for groceries, family supplies, etc., and 
also for carriage hardware and trimmings,” ultimately giving up the 
plating business and devoting himself to his store and to dealing in 


carriages; Francis Sargent, who started in as a house-carpenter, 

"Bell, History of Exeter, New Hampshire, pp. 51-3 and 335-9. 

*History of Hingham, published by the Town, vol. I, part II, pp. 163-4. The 
account is not sufficiently detailed to make the nature of the organization of this 
industry entirely clea 

#Vol. II, p. 519 (¢ incey M. Depew, editor, 1895). 
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turned from it to school teaching, supplemented by chaise-body making 
during the evenings, then in the thirties, entered with a partner into a 
combination of grocery store and shoemaking business, finally com- 
mencing in connection with the store “the sale of carriage trimmings, 
exchanging goods for carriages finished”; and John S. Poyen, who, in 
1832, entered the grocery and carriage supply store of his brother-in- 
law and later, with his brother, engaged in the manufacture of car- 
riages. Success in carriage making in Amesbury, at least, was evidently 
dependent upon a barter trade with a merchant who had connections 
with possible customers not known to the craftsmen by whom the actual 
work of manufacture was performed. ‘This becomes more evident when 
we consider the alternative methods utilized both in Amesbury and in 
the neighborhood of New York City. 

In Amesbury, it was long the custom for the smaller carriage manu- 
facturers to drive their finished vehicles, peddler fashion, through the 
surrounding countryside, offering them for sale as they went. Indeed, 
this practice lasted until after 1850, when Amesbury firms began to 
establish repositories in Boston.” In the twenties it was the practice 
of country chaise makers, in the vicinity of New York City, including 
many from Connecticut, to drive each completed vehicle to the city, 
where it was auctioned from sidewalk stands in front of Trinity Church 
and in the general vicinity of Wall and Water Streets. This practice 
was too inconvenient to last, however, and the larger manufacturers, 
who began to establish repositories as early as 1823, drove out the 
smaller independent traders here as they did ‘ater in Amesbury.” 

In this industry the village storekeeper appears as a dealer in 
specialities related to the trade along with his business as a general 
storekeeper or grocer. Here also he serves as a distributive channel 
for the finished product as well, but he seems to have been less impor- 
tant, in this respect, to the development of the carriage industry than 
he was in the history of shoe manufacture. Carriages constituted too 
bulky and too valuable a product to be handled to any extent on any 
large market and for any long period by small non-specialized dealers. 
Their manufacture involved both too much working capital and too 
large a supply of labor for the small dealer on a large competitive 
market. 

The second phase of the transition from handicraft to merchant- 


“From the biographical chapter on Amesbury, in Hurd, History of Essex County, 
pp. 1549-1556. 

*See biographical chapter on Amesbury, in Hurd, loc. cit. 

*See New York Coach Makers’ Magazine, vol. II, p. 227. For a parallel practice 
in the early development of “sale” shoemaking in the vicinity of Boston, see Miss 
Hazard, loc. cit. 

“Compare with this the functions of the storekeeper in the early “shoe towns” as 
a dealer in tanned leather, received in trade from the tanners. 
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manufacture thus brought the village storekeeper into a position of 
dominance, so far as his own community was concerned. He was in 
reality, however, at the parting of the ways. In shoemaking, hatting, 
and carriage making we have seen him engaged in specialized, merchan- 
dising of the materials and products of the dominant industry of his 
neighborhood, along with his general or grocery store business. It 
appears to be characteristic of this phase of development in other in- 
dustries as well, that the storekeeper begins to specialize in the interests 
of manufacture. As merchant-manufacture developed to its fullest 
form, specialization became the rule. Markets for the new ready-made 
goods grew rapidly. Men from various walks of life began to enter the 
manufacturing business as capitalist entrepreneurs, and competition 
became exceedingly keen. It became a necessary requisite for success 
to cut the costs of manufacture in every possible way. 

The average village storekeeper was as ill-suited to meet the new 
needs as the average inland village was to become a great manufactur- 
ing center. Smal! towns and small stores alike dwindled in relative im- 
portance as the seaboard and river cities expanded, and many of the 
manufacturing enterprises they had fostered moved away to the rising 
factories in the larger towns or fell into the hands of larger merchants, 
who used the storekeeper only as a distributing agent for the “putting 
out” of materials and the collecting of goods from workers in his 
neighborhood, the storekeeper being no longer in reality an entrepre- 
neur in the industry. In some of the larger towns the local manufac 
turing capitalists arranged with him to serve them as a kind of 
paymaster, through the use of a system of “store pay” by which the 
workers were paid in orders on some more or less subsidiary store for 
such supplies as they needed rather than in cash. Storekeepers who 
became primarily manufacturers, as many of them did, frequently kept 
their stores alive for this latter purpose, undoubtedly turning an extra 
profit in most cases by this practice, since they bought at wholesale 
and sold to their employees at retail. 

The village storekeeper thus found himself confronted by three alter- 
natives. He might give up storekeeping as his major occupation and 
become primarily a manufacturer, either in his own town or in some 
neighboring and more promising location. He might give up manv- 
facturing and go back to storekeeping as his primary business. Or 
he might occupy an intermediate position, remaining partly a general 
storekeeper and becoming in part a local distributing center for some 
large manufacturer in a larger town. In most communities he had 
been obliged to make his choice some time before the panic of 1837. 
His part in the development of manufacture was thus a transitory one, 
but, if beginnings are important, it was an important part. How did 
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the decline of handicraft begin? Through dealings between the store- 
keeper and his village and farmer customers. How did it continue? 
Through the development by the storekeeper, acting with the seaboard 
merchants and followed by local workmen from many sources, of 
markets outside the community. His brief ascendancy represents the 
beginning of industrial control by mercantile rather than craft skill, 
the entry of profits as against wages, and the beginning of the decline 
in economic and socia’ status of the hand worker in industry. His own 
decline might be said to mark the beginning of the ascendancy of “big 
business” over “little business,” if the analogy between conditions a 
century ago and those of recent years be not pressed too far. 


Harvey A. Wooster. 
Oberlin College. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY VALUATION FOR RATE PURPOSES 


The cogency of the arguments of Mr. Justice Brandeis in support 
of prudent investment as the proper basis of return to a public 
utility is admitted.’ From reliable indications, the majority of state 
public service commissions would welcome the definiteness which 
prudent investment would contribute to rate regulation and to the 


alleviation of what is now a most perplexing and trying problem. As 
gladly as this principi would br accepted, the desire to do so, unless 


manifested by other agencies, cannot become the prompter of com- 
mission action. Commissions are bound to recognize the Constitution 
of the United States as interpreted by the federal Supreme Court. 
To say that this court has not emphatically enunciated any guiding 
doctrines on valuation for rate purposes is an evasion of what is 
obvious. 

A commission is not a legislative body endowed with the right 
to institute new laws; neither is it a judicial body with power 
to interpret the federal and state constitutions and statutory laws. 
Broadly conceived, a public service commission is an arm of the legis- 
lature intended to express the legislative will, but subject to such 
limitations and restrictions as are imposed upon it by statutes, consti- 
tutional provisions, and court decisions. A commission “makes rules 
and orders within its legislative authority with reference to those 
matters and duties with which it is charged by legislative enactment, 
those rules and regulations become, by virtue of its delegated legislative 
authority, the law of the land, and rights and duties accruing under 


them are to be enforced accordingly * * *."” In passing upon facts and 
issuing orders, there must be constantly before the regulatory body the 
question of whether or not its determinations are in accord with law 
and able to stand the test of judicial review. This does not take the 
form of deciding questions of constitutional law, a function of the 
judiciary; but there must be considered the deliverances of courts 
concerning the commission’s statutory rights and the constitutionality 
of its orders. 


Distinction Between Cost and Value in Rate Cases 


In measuring the value of a public utility property for rate-making 
purposes, two facts—the first legal and the second economic—must be 


considered. The legal fact is that the United States Supreme Court 
has declared that utilities are entitled to earn a reasonable return on the 


‘Opinion in Missouri ex rel. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Service 
Commission of Missouri, 262 U. S. 276. 
"Henry C. Spurr, Public Service Regulation, p. 161. 
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fair value of the property used and useful in the public service. The 
economic fact is that the cost of a commodity, service, or property is 
not the measure or test of its value. 

It is an economic platitude that cost is not value; yet many current 
discussions appear to overlook this principle. The proponents of 
various measures of value endeavor by economic reasoning and abstract 
legal theorizing to indentify a certain kind of cost with the value of a 
public service property. In many instances, the words “cost” and 
“value” are used interchangeably to convey the same idea. There is 
an unfortunate failure to realize that a real distinction exists between 
these two terms in law as well as in economics. Years ago, the federal 
Supreme Court said in these emphatic words: “Never was it held that 
the cost of a thing is the test of its value.” The decisions of that 
tribunal, from Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, decided in 1898, to the 
more recent cases of Missouri ex rel. Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company v. Public Service Commission of Missouri, 262 U. S. 276, 
May 21, 1923, and Georgia Railway and Power Company v. Railroad 
Commission of Georgia, 262 U. S. 625, June 11, 1923, give no indi- 
cation of an attempt to repudiate the doctrine enunciated in the early 
years of rate regulation. 

The statement of the court applies with equal force to original 
cost, prudent investment, historical cost, and the various reproduction 
costs. A review of the evidence in rate cases discloses that several 
costs are usually developed. None of these, however, is necessarily 
representative of the value of the property. The Supreme Court has 
declared repeatedly that the utility is entitled to a fair return, not on 
the cost as such, but on the value of the property. “The refusal of the 
commission and of the lower court to hold that, for rate-making pur- 
poses, the physical property of a utility must be valued at the replace- 
ment cost, less depreciation, was clearly correct.” (Georgia Railway 
and Power, supra.) This was almost the unanimous opinion of the 
court. Less than one month earlier, in the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
case, the same body, with the same personnel, held that the valuation 
fixed by the utility commission was confiscatory. The majority arrived 
at this conclusion because the state commission had accorded no weight 
“to the greatly enhanced costs of material, labor, supplies, etc., over 
those prevailing in 1913, 1914, and 1916.” 

Is the latter tantamount to saying that reproduction cost at the 
time of the rate inquiry is the value of the property? There is nothing 
to support this interpretetion. Emphasis was simply placed upon the 
necessity of considering and giving just weight to replacement cost 
as an element of value, but this cost was not made the equivalent of fair 
value. The court was passing upon certain facts in relation to law. 
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The state commission failed to give adequate consideration to enhanced 
prices; and it was solely because of this failure, and not because the 
enhanced prices alone determined value, that the commission was over- 
ruled. 

In Wilcox v. Consolidated Gas Co., 212 U. S. 19 and 152, cited in 
the Southwestern Bell case, the court said: 

There must be a fair return upon the reasonable value of the property 

at the time it is being used for the public...... If the property, which 
legally enters into the consideration of the question of rates, has increased in 
value since it was acquired, the company is entitled to the benefit of such 
increase. 
Here, as in every case, the word “value” is used; and the fair return is 
to be based upon “the reasonable value of the property at the time it 
is being used.” ‘This sentence makes clear what is in the mind of the 
court. In the first place, if the court intended the value to be the repro- 
duction cost, would it not, recognizing the difference between cost and 
value, have used the word “cost”? That this word, with an entirely 
different meaning, was not used must be accepted as indicating that 
cost was not accepted as reasonable value. 

The second point in the court’s decision is that the value is to be 
“at the time it [the property] is being used for the public.” The 
inference to be drawn is that the value today might be different from 
that of yesterday or tomorrow. It is a matter of commonplace 
knowledge that value changes and that prices and values manifest 
certain trends upward or downward over long periods of time, with 
minor fluctuations within the long swing. 


Prudent Investment 


Original cost and prudent investment have in their favor the fixing 
of a definite quantity which varies only with additions, betterments, 
and retirements—quantities which are susceptible of fairly accurate 
measurement. The objections to fixing an immutable rate base, 
measured by original cost or prudent investment, are: first, that 
there would result a confiscation of property; and, second, that 
the public utility and its owners would be deprived of the benefits 
enjoyed by others during a rising market. These objections would 
have merit if the rate of return were made as fixed as the rate base. 
Intrinsically, a productive property has an exchange value approxi- 
mating its capitalized earning capacity. If income were limited to a 
constant return on original cost, the market, or exchange, value of a 
utility property during a high-price period would be less than during 
a period of low prices. The market value being lower, interest rates on 
borrowed funds would be higher in relation to former rates, as well as 
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to the prevailing level of interest. In fact, while per cent earnings 
would remain constant absolutely, they would decline relatively because 
of the general rise in commodity prices and interest. Additional funds 
for expansion and improvements would not be forthcoming except at 
prohibitive cost. All forces would conspire to the embarrassment of 
the utility, to the impairment of service, and to the inconvenience and 
discomfort of the public. 

It does not follow, however, that a fixed rate of return is a con- 
comitant of prudent investment (adjusted original cost) as a rate base 
any more than it is of the current methods of value finding. Some 
commissions apparently have adopted a uniform rate of return for all 
utilities at all times irrespective of circumstances. Others vary the 
return to meet conditions affecting the individual company. The 
latter is sanctioned by judicial opinion and should be the practice of 
all commissions. In Wilcox v. Consolidated Gas Company, 212 U. S. 
19, the Supreme Court said, in defining the rate of return: 


There is no particular rate of compensation which must, in all cases and 
in all parts of the country, be regarded as sufficient for capital invested in 
business enterprises. Such compensation must depend greatly upon cir- 
cumstances and locality; among other things, the amount of risk in the 
business is a most important factor, as well as the locality where the 
business is conducted, and the rate expected and usually realized there upon 
investments of a somewhat similar nature with regard to the risk attending 
them. 

At the present time, the utility is allowed to charge a rate sufficient 
to meet operating expenses, including taxes and depreciation, and to 
yield a reasonable return on the fair value of the property used and 
useful in the public service. It is out of the reasonahle return that 
interest charges and dividends on stock must be paid. There is no 
guaranty, however, that the utility will be given earnings sufficient 
to meet interest obligations and stock dividends. The adequacy of the 
return is measured by reference to two factors: first, the fair value of 
the property; and, second, a rate on this value which, in the particular 
locality and at a given time, would attract capital, having due regard 
for the reasonableness of the capitalization. If the utility is capitalized 
far in excess of the fair value of the property, there cannot be exacted 
from the patron a return sufficient to bear the charges on the inflated 
securities. ‘The overcapitalized enterprise is obliged to pay a higher 
price for capital than one with a capitalization properly distributed 
between funded debt and capital stock and supported by assets. It 
is self-evident that, if overcapitalization obtains, the equity of a rate 
cannot be decided by what the particular utility would have to pay for 
money, but rather by what would be paid if the securities were well 
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balanced and in no fictitious. This principle has been discussed 
thoroughly in Su) \ 

According to the methods proposed by Mr. Justice Brandeis, the 
rate of return would be measured by the capital costs of the enterprise. 
“Capital charges cover the allowance, by way of interest, for the use of 
capital, whatever t! iture of the securities issued therefor; the allow- 
ance for risk incurred; and enough more to attract capital.” (South 
western Bell Tele} e Company.) ‘This contemplates a return 
varying with interest. By this plan, a fair return is finally reduced to 
an adequate compensation for capital raised by stock issues. This 
can be explained by example. Let it be assumed that a public utility 
property was constructed in 1913 at a cost of $1,000,000, prudently 
invested; and that this sum was financed by an issue of $750,000 of 


five per cent bonds and $250,000 of stock; and that both issues were 
sold at par on the basis of prospective earnings equal to approxi- 


mately one and three-fourths times the bond-interest cost. It may be 
assumed, further, that during the first year of operations the utility 
earned $67,500 after meeting operating expenses, including taxes and 
depreciation. The bond interest would have absorbed $37,500; and, 
after the payment of a dividend of six per cent on stock, there would 
have been a balance of $15,000 for appropriation to surplus. Placing 
bond interest in the same category with operating expenses and 


measuring the return by reference to capital stock, it is found that the 
utility earned twelve pet 

The next step in the application of the principle is to determine 
what a reasonable return would have been in 1919, if the prudent 
investment had remained unchanged. It is a well-known fact that 


commodity prices and interest were higher in 1919 than during the 


cent. 


years immediately preceding the war, and for this reason the allowed 
return should have been more. In measuring the 1919 return, it may 
be assumed that the bond-interest cost was still $37,500. This is a 
fixed charge, which, in the absence of new financing, does not vary. 
There remains only one question to be decided: What must be earned 
on the stock in order to make it an attractive investment and to enable 


the company to obtain additional capital if the need were to arise? 
This question can be answered with a fair degree of accuracy by an 
observation of certain facts, among which may be mentioned the 


following: (1) the amount earned on the stock; (2) the market value 
of the stock and the quantities sold at this price; and (3) the price paid 
for capital by similar enterprises. These and other factors would 
indicate reasonable and necessary earnings on the stock. The problem 
may be viewed, also, from the angle of what the utility would have to 


earn in order to keep its stock at par. This can be measured as 
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suggested above. To hold the stock at par and attract capital, it is 
essential not only that the utility pay dividends commensurate with 
the risk and the general level of dividends in relation thereto, but also 
that there be a margin of income to provide for future needs and 
contingencies. It has been assumed that in 1913 a necessary and 
reasonable return on the stock would have been twelve per cent. An 
equivalent return in 1919 might have been sixteen per cent. After 
paying an additional two per cent dividend, a total of eight per cent, 
or $20,000, the balance available for surplus would have been $20,000. 
With such results, the stockholders would have benefited by a higher 
percentage return in dividends, and the larger addition to surplus than 
during the twelve per cent year would have tended to hold the stock 
at par and perhaps would have raised the market value above this 
price. How, then, could it be objected that there would be a con 
fiscation of property or the stockholders’ values? 

A return of sixteen per cent, or $40,000, on the capital stock would 
have represented earnings of over two times the bond interest: that is, 
the income available for interest would have been $37,500, the amount 
paid on bonds, plus the $40,000 earned on stock, a total of $77,500. 


’ This amount would have been equal to seven and three-fourths per cent 


on the prudent investment, as contrasted with six and three-fourths 
during 1913. Thus, the salutary effects enjoyed by the stockholders 
would have been shared by the bondholders. In the example, the return 
to the bondholder was fixed at five per cent; and, in the absence of an 
increase in profits, a rise in the general level of interest rates would 
have been accompanied by a decline in the market value of the bonds 
to a point that would have yielded the prevailing rate of interest for 
the given security. But this decline would have been abated, if not 
wholly prevented, by the rise in earnings and income security from one 
and three-fourths times the bond interest to more than two times the 
interest. In other words, the added income security for the bond 
holders would have tended to hold the bonds at par, and the bondholders 
would have thereby shared the benefits of the higher return. 

It could not be expected, however, that the bonds could always be 
maintained at their par value, but the tendency would be in this 
direction. The actual result would be determined by the rate at which 
the bonds were issued, the prevailing level of interest at the time of the 
inquiry and the quantity of income and property security. If, as in 
the case of railroad bonds issued years ago, the securities had been sold 
on a three per cent basis, the utility could not be allowed to earn an 
amount today which would keep these bonds at par. This would be 
an impossibility under any system of rate regulation. 

It can readily be seen that the genera! effect of the Brandeis pro 
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posal would be t ibilize the equities of the various security holders 
and prevent any in y or confiscation. 

There remains the objection that the utility and its investors would 
not profit by a general increase in property values; that the capitalized 
value of the earnings would not be materially increased during a period 
when other propert ilues had advanced. The answer presents itself 
in two ways: 

1. The principles underlying prudent investment evolve from a 
philosophy of property rights different from that entertained by the 
opponents of this criterion of reasonable earnings. When property 
is dedicated to a public use, it loses its distinct private nature and 
hecomes quasi-public [t continues to be privately owned, but is sub- 
ject to certain limitations arising from the equally fundamental rights 
of those who use it, namely, the public. Although utilities exist as 
profit-making enterprises, their first obligation is to the public, and 
public interests are paramount to private. An essential right of the 
public is to receive from public service corporations the most effectiv: 
service at rates which will stimulate consumption and yield a reasonable 
and stable return to the utility. The utility should be in a position 
and should be required to take advantage of the contributions of the 
arts and sciences and to make extensions where reasonably demanded. 
This requires ample funds and credit, things which are not enjoyed 
at all times by a business which is a victim of rapidly fluctuating values. 
An industry supplying an indispensable public service should be free, 
as far as economically possible, from those violent changes which are 
the bane of certain manufacturing industries. 

2. There must be a foregoing of speculative profits which ac- 


company shifting market values. The primary qualities of an invest 
ment in a public utility should be safety of principal and dependability 
of income. In so far as any principle of rate regulation can influence 
the security of capital, prudent investment would make a commitment 
in a public service corporation less speculative and more secure. The 
investor would sacrifice speculative profits for a stable and reliable 
income. This would place such securities on a higher plane of invest- 
ment worth and would protect the public functioning as investors. 

Furthermore, if rates were advanced to a point that would increase 
the market value of the property, and a change in ownership consum- 
mated at the higher price, what would be the rate base when prices 
receded? Would it be the original cost of constructing the plant or 
the investment by the new owners? If the latter were accepted, the 
patron would be saddled permanently with the additional sum on which 
to pay a return through rates. If the former basis were used, the 
investor would suffer a loss 
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The important gains which the utility would derive from prudent in- 
vestment as a basis of return are two in number. The first is financial 
security and stability. This can be emphasized by reference to a 
striking disadvantage of the existing principles of law. It is readily 
seen that, during a period of rising prices, a public service corporation 
gains by the present rules of valuation, if the traffic can carry the 
burden of advanced rates. But in spite of the advantages which accrue 
to the utility in this period, the profit is speculative and might con- 
ceivably be the cause of disaster. As prices rise and the rate-deter- 
mining value of a utility increases, a company might be led to engage 
in long-term financing supported by high replacement costs. Cases 
are known of utilities writing up their fixed capital to a commission’s 
finding of value and then declaring a stock dividend out of the surplus 
created by the revaluation. As a second step, the increased stock 
equity and the appreciated fixed capital have been used to issue long- 
term bonds. In this manner, a value which is temporary has consti- 
tuted the security for long-term financing. As long as the utility is 
able to earn a return on the appraised value, the bond and stockholders 
are safe; but to those who are acquainted with the unstable rate base, 
the security is not substantial. There must exist a fear that with a 
decline in prices, a part, at least, of the property and income security 
will be lost. 

If replacement costs recede and commissions are confronted by large 
volumes of stocks and bonds issued against high prices, they will be 
reluctant to destroy or to impair the worth of these securities by fixing 
a rate base which is insufficient to yield the capital costs. Nevertheless, 
an inexorable application of the law would in many cases lead to re- 
ceivership, reorganization, and loss to investors. Such possibilities 
are to be deplored, and any measure designed to avoid disasters should 
be welcome to all who are sincerely interested in the future of public 
service enterprises. It is far better for investors to enjoy a moderate 
but stable income than a fluctuating one which at a not remote future 
time will be seriously curtailed. The most charitable view that can 
be entertained toward those who are urging reproduction cost as the 
basis of fair return is that they are fully cognizant of its frailties but 
are gambling on the future. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be maintained that wise financial adminis- 
tration would preclude capitalization to the full limit of the appraised 
value. Financial abuses are so indelibly written on the pages of cor- 
porate operations that we may not assume the complacent attitude 
that they are of the past and will not occur again. The doors of 


unsound practices are not to be flung wide open with the expectation 
that no evil will emerge. 
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In sharp contrast to the dangers of financial involvments under the 


present laws of letermination is the safety which prudent invest- 
ment would give to utility finance. As the rate base would be fixed, 
there would be no opportunity, during a ps riod of high prices, to issue 
securities against a valuation in which reproduction cost was a deter- 
minant. All factors would be constant with the exception of return on 
capital stock, and this would be an amount which would tend to hold 
the stock at par. All opportunity for watering securities would be 


removed and financial evils could come only in some other way. Over- 
capitalization, a common cause of loss in the past, would disappear. 
The only farseeing policy for the public, as consumer and investor, 


is to adopt rules of utility regulation which do not lend themselves to 
financial manipulations. It is fairly contended that no regulatory 
principle is more pot for good in this, and in every other respect, 
than prudent investment as the basis of return. 

Even though a company were capitalized on the basis of the actual 
cost of its properties and fair earnings on this sum, if Smyth v. Ames 
continues as guiding law, the rapidly expanding utility would have 
much to lose and little, if anything, to gain in the future. This is 
especially true of el light and power companies because of their 
enormous investments since 1915, and because their largest develop- 
ment is before them. There is more evidence that there will be a 
gradual price recession than that there will be a continued increase. 
For this reason, the future of electri. and telephone companies would 
be made infinitely more secure by the adoption of prudent investment. 
Consider for a moment the position of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany with its proposed expenditure of $52,000,000 on a dam across 
the Susquehanna River and a power station at Conowingo, Maryland. 
This company can be happy in the thought that the investment will 


not be subjected to any doctrine so capricious as that laid down in the 
Ames case. If this project were not under the Federal Water Power 
act, and if, following its completion, the country were to experience a 
period of declining prices, a hard and fast application of existing 
rules would bring distress to thousands of security holders. There 
should be no surprise if the present proponents of replacement cost arc 
later found to be urging the views of Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

A third form of financial stability has already been explained. The 
tendency under prudent investment would be for stocks and bonds to 
stand at par. This would strengthen the credit position of the company 


and funds for expansion and improvements would be more readily ob- 
tainable at comparatively moderate interest rates. 
The second gain to be enjoyed by the utility, from prudent invest- 


ment as the rate base, is a saving in time and energy of employees and 
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officials. Some of the best talent is now engaged in preparing and de 
fending cost estimates. Many companies display considerable pride 
in their valuation departments, in which the records are so complete 
and so well organized that they show at all times the cost to replace 
the properties. It is manifest that this is done only at considerable 
expense, which the patron must carry. “Viewed from every angle, 
the valuation feature is seen to have assumed a position in utility 
affairs out of all proportion to its inherent importance. One might be 
around a steel mill or a soap factory and never hear the plant value 
mentioned. But valuation with utilities is, generally speaking, the 
factor to which greatest thought is devoted.” Prudent investment 
would make it possible to dispense with a large part of the valuation 
work, and save in operating costs. If less time were spent in dis- 
putations about rates and in the preparation of elaborate replacement 
cost estimates, largely products of a fluctuating rate base, and more 
in promoting efficiency and development, the relations between the 
utility and its patrons would be far happier. 

The basic weakness of the Brandeis plan is that the utility whose 
property was constructed during peak prices and interest rates would 
be allowed to impose a higher tariff for the same service than the 
company whose property was constructed during low prices. This 
cannot be denied, but there are few economic programs which have 
attained perfection. The best that can be accomplished is to weigh 
the advantages and the disadvantages of various plans and select the 
one which is most expedient and just. 

It might be contended, also, that there would be less incentive for 
the exercise of caution and foresight in making improvements during 
a period of inflated prices. But what benefit or gain would accrue 
from laxity in property expenditures? If the outlays could stand the 
test of what is prudent, the enterprise would have the right to earn the 
capital costs. Neverthcless, there is a vast difference between possess- 
ing a right to earn a certain return and being able to do so. There is a 
limit to what the traffic will bear; and after a certain point is reached, 
an increase in rates defeats its purpose. Furthermore, there is the 
check of commission action. Although the presumption would be in 
favor of the wisdom and discretion of those who manage the utility, 
there remains a possibility that the regulatory body could establish a 
lack of prudence. In fact, the reaction might be in the opposite 
direction. Instead of being negligent, corporate directors might be 
guided to a larger extent by what commissions regard as necessary 
and warranted capital expenditures. 

Whatever other changes would be effected by prudent investment, 

*M. L. Cooke, Public Utility Regulation. 
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there is one necessitated by the policy itself. If a utility is to 
be allowed to earn its capital charges, the public must be protected 
by positive forms of commission regulation. Capital expenditures, 
security issues, and operating expenses must all come within the pur- 
view of the regulatory body. There must be a degree of public inquiry 
and control over major property additions which is now manifested 
only in such rare instances as the inquiry by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the Pennsylvania and Maryland Public Service Com- 
missions into the financial and engineering plans of the Conowingo 
hydro-electric project of the Philadelphia Electric Company. Defi- 
niteness for the factors determining the reasonableness of rates must be 
predicted upon complete control over these factors. Emphasis would be 
shifted from negative forms of commission action to positive. The 
primary function of a commission would be changed from passing upon 
rates to the more constructive function of helping to lay a sound 
foundation for utility operations. Upon this foundation there could 
be built financial stability and success compatible with the public good. 


Substitution of Prudent Investment for Value 


legal and economic philosophy being accepted, 


it will be conceded that the best interests of all would be most effective 


The accompanying 


ly served by a rate base not subject to capricious price movements. It 
is recognized that a siiaple and standardized formula, such as prudent 
investment, would facilitate quick judgment and disposal of cases. 
But until there is a fundamental change in our concepts of property 
and property rights, and until the legislatures and the courts substi- 
tute cost for value as the basis of fair return, it must be recognized 
that the simple formula would not receive judicial sanction. Cost as 
the basis in measuring fair return would be predicated upon law 
fundamentally different from that in force today. Value continues to 
be the accepted standard; and as long as it is, correct thinking makes 
it apparent that no particular cost, per se, is value. If there is the 
will to introduce new principles of rate regulation, the constitutional 
means is by constitutional amendment or by statutory provisions that 
could stand the test of court review on constitutional grounds. These 
are the only apparent solutions, unless there is a change in mind of the 
Supreme Court. 

By constitutional amendment or by court interpretation, we might 
eventually say that original cost or prudent investment is value for 
rate making. But why multiply our definitions of value? Prior to 
Smyth v. Ames, there was a universal and general conception of value 
as what a thing would sell for. It would be more sound economically, 
and therefore legally, to stipulate prudent investment as the sum on 
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which a fair return may be earned, and cast aside value as a consider 
ation. ‘The minority opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis in the South 
western Bell case comes close to substituting prudent investment for 
value, but there is no precise statement to this effect. He says that 
value is a word of many meanings and identifies prudent investment 
with value for rate purposes. As is so frequently the case, it would be 
interesting to know the inmost thoughts of this distinguished member 
of the Supreme Court. Does the learned Justice cling to value, or 
would he make it an outcast in rate regulation’ Dr. Milo R. Maltbie, 
formerly member of the Public Service Commission of the First Dis- 
trict of New York, contends that “The Fourteenth amendment, even 
as judicially expanded, does not require the ‘fair value’ test.” Sub- 
stituting cost for value might be only a matter of terminology; but 
terminology and the general ideas associated with the meaning of 
words must be observed, or the confusion will be heightened. It is clear 
that, at the present time, value is the legal standard, and that the 
various cost figures are only the elements on one side of the equation. 

A method by which to substitute cost for value is by contract 
between the utility and the government from which the charter, 
franchise, or license is received. Such contractual provisions 
could be imposed only upon newly created enterprises, and would not 
apply to those in existence prior to the enactment of legislation to this 
effect. It could be made applicable, also, to utilities receiving renewals 
of charters. A substitution of cost for value has been accomplished 
by the federal government in granting licenses to deve.op hydro-electric 
projects. The contract between the government, through the Iederal 
Power Commission, and the licensee provides that fair value is to be 
construed as net investment. Net investment is defined as the actual 
legitimate, original cost of the project as defined and interpreted in the 
“Classification of Investment in Road and Equipment of Steam Roads, 
Issue of 1914, Interstate Commerce Commission,” plus similar costs of 
additions and betterments, and minus certain surplus and reserve items, 
if, and to the extent that, such items have been accumulated during the 
period of the license from earnings in excess of a fair return on net 
investment. 

Particular attention must be called to the fact that among the various 
items composing net investment, or fair value, there is no provision for 
going-concern value and developmental cost, two of the most trouble 
some items for commissions. No weight is given to that element of 
value which distinguishes the developed and going enterprise from the 
new utility just embarking on the sea of business service. 

In addition to its control over what may be included in net invest- 

*M. L. Cooke, Public Utility Regulation, p. 30. 
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commissions to decide, time after time, xccording to such principles as 
those proposed by Justice Brandeis, only to be overruled upon appeal. 
Instead of valuation procedure being expedited, there would be caused 
more delay than now characterizes rate cases. Therefore, the only 
common-sense attitude for a public service commission is to endeavor 
to make the best of the law and adopt measures designed to make rate 
procedure less chaotic, and thus enable the commission to walk to a 
conclusion in a more orderly and systematic way. 

If they are to accept the law as it exists and the Supreme Court’s 
meaning of value, public service commissions, in rendering judgment in 
valuation cases, are not to be be ind by rules which are manifestly in 
conflict with legal principles. }._ ther are they to be guided blindly 
by any particular cost. To move in this way would be to ignore facts 
which are obvious. Undeviating adherence to either original or repro- 
duction cost would in many, if aot most, cases establish a value 
dangerously below or in excess of what is defined as value for rate pur- 
poses, and would violate the rights of either the owner or the public. 
No single cost can be established as the sole test of value. Value is the 
product of many considerations, among which cost has a part. Thx 
value of a public utility property can be determined only after consider- 
ing all elements affecting that value. For a commission to decide 
solely on the basis of one element or fact would be to exclude others 
perhaps more relevant. Original cost and present cost must both be 
considered and then “given such weight as may be just and right in 
each case.” 

In the Georgia Railway case, the Supreme Court, quoting from the 
Minnesota Rate cases, 280 U. S. 352, said: 

The ascertainment of that value is not controlled by artificial rules. It 
is not a matter of formulas, but there must be reasonable judgment having 
its basis in a proper consideration of all relevant facts. 

This thought has been expressed so repeatedly by our highest court 
that we must accept it as a guide until there appears a definite 
repudiation. 

What are the relevant facts to be considered? With the exception 
of one element, the accepted legal guide is found in Smyth v. Ames, 
supra, where it was said: 

And in order to ascertain that value, the original cost of construction, 
the amount expended in permanent improvements, the amount and market 
value of its bonds and stock, the present as compared with the original 
cost of construction, the probable earning capacity of the property under 
particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum required to meet 
operating expenses, are all matters for consideration, and are to be given 
such weight as may be just and right in each case. We do not say that there 


could not be other matters to be regarded in estimating the value of a 
property. 
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The frequency with which this is quoted bears witness to its weight as 
judicial authority \ flagrant economic fallacy in this statement, 
now recognized by the courts, is the use of the amount and market 
value of the stocks and bonds of a utility as one of the indices of value. 
The market price of securities is largely dependent upon earning 
capacity, which is in turn influenced by rates. As the reasonableness 


of the rates is at issue, a factor influenced by them cannot be accepted 
as one of the determinants of value. Furthermore, the market price 
of stocks and bonds is influenced by interest and dividend rates in 
relation to the general! level of interest. ‘Two companies, alike in all 
respects except that the bonds of one bore a nominal interest rate of 
415%, and those of the other 514%, would have different values, if 
market value of securities be a guide, because, if the effective rate of 
interest were 5°>, the bonds of the first company would have a market 
value below par, and the bonds of the second company a market value 
above par. 

State commissions, in passing upon the reasonableness of rates, are 
laboring in the dark concerning the weight to be given to each of the 
elements of value cited in the Ames decision. The United States 
Supreme Court has declared in one breath that a failure to consider 
reproduction cost leads to confiscation, and in the next breath that a 
commission was right in not making reproduction cost the test of value. 
At the same time it quoted “Smyth v. Ames.” It must be deduced that 
reproduction cost is to be considered, and likewise original cost. To 
what extent each of these influences value remains unknown. The 
only conclusion is that the Supreme Court intends the administrative 
judgment of the state commission to be accepted in the absence of 
conclusive evidence of abuse or confiscation. The result is that two 
equally competent and honest commissions might view the same facts 
and arrive at different figures of fair value. But so long as they were 
not confiscatory or excessive, the courts would not be disposed to over- 
rule either value; yet, manifestly, each cannot be equally fair. In the 
last analysis, valuation is a matter of opinion with respect to facts; 
and opinions may reasonably differ. 

The vital problems confronting commissions today are assigning 
proper weight to the various elements of value, and assembling 
sufficient and accurate evidence to make possible a deliverance which 
is equitable to all parties at interest. Commissions are primarily fact- 
finding bodies, and unless successful in marshalling relevant and accu- 
rate data, their efforts are vitiated. It does not follow, however, that, 
the facts being ascertained, the final determination of the commission 
is rendered infallible 

A commission must be successful in distinguishing fact from fiction 
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and hopes, and must be able to elicit all the relevant details. Failure 
in this spells failure in the entire proceeding. Many assertions made 
and exhibits submitted in rate cases are manifestly biased estimates. 
Usually the respondent utility submits engineering estimates of the 
historical and reproduction cost of the property alleged to be used and 
useful in the public service. It is to be expected that these figures are 
colored, often highly, to paint the most favorable picture from the 
viewpoint of the company. At times the estimates are so high that they 
are far beyond what the most sanguine individual could expect. If 
it is found that the complainant is not advancing his case most effec- 
tively and that the respondent’s estimates do not represent a fair 
appraisal, the regulatory body should have the means whereby it 
could take the initiative. To safeguard itsclf and protect public in- 
terest, it must have, as a part of its own organization, intelligent 
and experienced engineers and accountants. Every exhibit should be 
thoroughly checked by the impartial specialists. Obviously, this 
would add to the work of already overburdened commissions ; neverthe- 
less, these measures are essential to the best deliverance. 

If a commission follows the mandate of the United States Supreme 
Court to consider all relevant facts, it can do so only by coming to at 
least an approximation of acceptable cost figures. The figures as 
finally accepted and used may be a departure from those submitted 
by complainants and respondents because commissions often find it 
essential to make adjustments. Frankness and a full disclosure of the 
elements contributing to the determination of value demand that the 
commission state in its report the amounts used or accepted as correct 
original cost and as correct reproduction cost based upon acceptable 
periods, prices, and units of useful property. 

In City of Erie v. Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, 
October Term, 1923, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court criticised the 
commission for making a lump-sum valuation, and admonished it to 
state the components of fair value according to standard classifications 
of property. It is not likely that the court intended that the com- 
mission should find a fair value for the production system property, 
the transmission system, distribution system, and so on. This would 
involve more detail than necessary for adequately informing the in- 
terested parties and a reviewing court. It is plain, however, that some 
detail is required, and the extent must be a matter of commission judg- 
ment in acting upon the information before it. The minimum of detail 
is apparent. There must be, at least, a segregation of (1) physical 
property, exclusive of general overheads, (2) general overheads, (3) 
working capital, and (4) any intangibles which are allowed. 

What is the justification for this division of fair value? Fair value 
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cannot be measur looking at certain totals of original cost, repro- 
duction cost, etc., and then hazarding a guess. A more substantial 
method is required, and this must be a synthetical process of making 
determinations of reasonable value for the components of the property, 
but viewing each component as an essential part of an integrated unit. 
It is submitted that this can be done accurately only by first arriving 
at a value for the physical property, exclusive of the overheads. 

The major item entering into the total fair value is the physical 
plant—the bare bones which constitute the foundation and the frame 
work of the enterprise and without which the public could not be 
served. Because of the essential nature of the tangible property, 
because of its concrete and more definite form, because of its more 
definitely measurable cost, and because it is the basis on which over- 
heads are computed, it is enlightening to know what value has been 


placed upon this property. This figure could be compared with th: 
estimates of cost prepared by respondent and complainant and with: 
the value found for similar properties constructed and maintained 
under similar conditions. It frequently would be necessary to arrive 


at a value for each functional group of physical property. Certainly, 
this would manifest an effort to make a thorough appraisal, just as in 
valuing any improved property or going enterprise there is an ex- 
amination of each group or class of fixed assets. 

A fair allowance for the physical property having been determined, 
the next step would be an examination of the general, as distinguished 
from the construction, overheads. A common practice among com- 
missions is to state the percentage allowed for each overhead. As the 
percentages are applied to the physical assets, it is presumed that there 
is a knowledge of the value of these assets. It is true that certain, but 
not all, of the overheads are as much a part of the cost and value of the 


plant as the labor which enters into the construction work. Never- 
theless, in the calculations of engineers, accountants, and commissions, 


they are treated as a distinct group of costs. The overheads are not 
included in the direct computations of cost and value of property con- 
sisting of land, labor, materials, and services. They are not measured 
until appraisals are made of the bare bones. Since this is the mental 
process of commissions, and since the cost and the value of overheads 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents until the physical assets are 
measured, why should not commissions invariably, or whenever possible, 
specify the determination, firstly, of physical assets, and, secondly, of 
each overhead? It is understood, of course, that there are various 
service elements in cost, known as construction overheads, which are 
made a part of unit prices and thereby become a part of the estimates 
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and findings of physical property. These items are placed in the same 
category with labor. 

Engineers’ estimates of cost give the most minute details of physical 
property. Every item, no matter how insignificant or small, is in- 
cluded. Amounts as low as one dollar are given with painstaking 
care. The engineers are extremely meticulous in their computations 
of those things tangible. This is as it should be. But in calculations 
affecting overheads, there must be the same scrupulous care in making 
the estimates as complete, exact, and informative as possible. Too 
frequently there is nothing in the exhibits or the testimony to give the 
commission any understanding of how the overheads were measured 
and why certain percentages were used. Yet five or six of them may 
total as high as forty-five per cent of the physical property and amount 
to millions of dollars. 

Too much reliance may not be placed upon theoretical assumptions. 
There must be conclusive evidence that the items would and should 
equal the accepted percentages. Furthermore, in estimating and making 
allowance for elements as indefinite as overheads, the virtues of economy 
must be recognized and enforced. The writer has examined cost esti- 
mates, including claims for overhead items, which had no basis other 
than fanciful imagination and avarice. There was no evidence to prove 
that certain costs were or would be incurred in organizing, con- 
structing, and putting the utility in readiness to operate. No con- 
sideration was given to local conditions or to the actual historicel 
development of the enterprise. The overheads are frequently looked 
upon as an opportunity to inflate estimates to a point that will clearly 
justify the rates and leave a comfortable margin. It is readily seen 
that if a commission makes a lump-sum allowance for overheads or, 
what is even worse, if it makes one allowance for the bare physical 
assets and the overheads combined, the danger of purely arbitrary 
valuation is increased. 

What applies to the overheads applies with even greater force to 
intangibles, such as going-concern value. The latter elements are 
largely abstract. There are visible manifestations of the presence of 
these qualities; but the intangibles seldom lend themselves to precise 
measurement. Here, again, enlightened action and public understanding 
demand that the allowance be stipulated. If a commission is to guard 
against accusations of unwarranted decisions, its determination of 
going-concern value, if any, must be made known. 

There is a real evil in lump-sum valuation. The failure to state the 
specific elements of valuc may lead to lax judgment, which is not sub- 
ject to check, except vy court action. There is a danger that the 
mental process in deciding fair value will be first the forming of an 
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impression as to whether or not the proposed rates are reasonable. 
This question having been answered, the values might be adjusted to 
the impression concerning the rates. In other words, there might be 
reasoning from conclusion to fact rather than from fact to conclusion. 
Definite findings frankly stated are a safe and desirable check on an 
individual against hasty impressions not supported by fact. Further- 
more, through failure to recite the elements, there is closed the un- 
obscured road to comparisons. Because of the danger of purely 
arbitrary judgment, the parties at interest should invariably be in- 
formed as to how the commission arrived at its finding of value. <A 
complete statement of important details manifests a willingness to open 
the commission’s findings and conclusions to observation and study. 
The interested parties will not always agree with the conclusions; but 
the presenting of detailed information enables the parties and the 
commission to localize their disagreement. It may be objected that 
giving the details will pave the way to more attacks on a commission's 
decisions—that there will be more centers of attack. This is not to b: 
denied ; but if a commission’s determinations cannot be supported by 
fact, logic, equity, and law, and if they cannot stand the light of a 
searching inquiry, the decisions should be reversed. 

One hears almost daily that the crying need in government adminis 
tration is public confidence. The public is frequently unreasonable in 
its criticisms ; but this is certainly not due to any innate desire to make 
malicious thrusts at bodies intended to protect public interests. The 
only cause which may operate generally to undermine confidence in 
utility commissions is a lack of mutual understanding. It is recognized 
that commissions are dealing with a troublesome situation and that 
they are called upon to administer laws which, at the present time, 
react against the consumer. People are impressed only by the rise in 
utility rates, particularly those of water and railway companies. 
Confidence under these circumstances is difficult of attainment. Never- 
theless, a commission can do much to gain it. One method is an edu- 
cational process of setting forth in its decisions, as completely and 
simply as possible, the elements considered, the guiding law, and the 
way in which the commission walked to its conclusion. The mani 
festation of a willingness to make a full disclosure of its processes, and 
to place before the public all relevant matters, will contribute to a 
better public understanding of commission action and will help to 
restore that confidence without which the greatest good cannot be 
realized. But combined with frankness, there must be intelligent and 
well-directed efforts to safeguard the public as consumer and investor; 
and the people must be impressed with the sincerity of this aim. 


Baltimore, Maryland Joux H. Bicxrey. 
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A NOTE ON ELASTICITY OF THE CURRENCY 


The mass of literature inspired by the Federal Reserve act is much 
bespattered with the phrases, “elasticity of the currency” and “in- 
elasticity of the currency.” It has been reiterated without end that 
the National Banking act, for all its amendments, was seriously at 
fault in failing to “provide” an elastic currency; and the features of 
the act of 1913 which are supposed to make such provision, have been 
extolled at equal length. One gets the impression from reading much 
of this material that to provide an elastic currency is largely, if not 
altogether, a matter of proper legislation. Of course this notion is 
not new, and it did not originate with the discussion of the Federal 
Reserve act; but the popularity of the latter subject accounts in a 
large measure for the prevalence of the notion in writing and in every- 
day speech. It is on the lips of every undergraduate student of money 
and of every business man who reads the newspapers, this notion that 
by an act of Congress we have once for all secured an elastic currency. 
When a phrase is bandied about in a perfectly reckless manner, it 
comes to have a variety of meanings; and presently, by virtue of its 
heterogeneity, to have little meaning at all. 

There seem to be at least two generically different ways in which the 
phrase, “elasticity of the currency,” is commonly construed; and if 
these two were sufficiently contradistinguished, much confusion of 
thought would be avoided. According to one concept (which for 
convenience may be designated the first concept), that currency is 
elastic which expands and contracts to meet the needs of business 
without causing or helping to cause any serious fluctuation in the 
price level. In another sense (hereinafter termed the second concept), 
an elastic currency may be said to be one that is susceptible of 
indefinite expansion at the time of threatened or incipient panic. 
Some writers seem to have the former concept predominantly in mind; 
others lean toward the latter; and many, apparently, are thinking of 
first one and then the other without being aware of any considerable 
difference between the two. 

What is the nature of the difference between the two concepts? 
According to the first interpretation, elasticity of the currency is to 
be thought of as a part of the larger question of elasticity of bank 
loans and discounts. Any considerable increase in these will inevitably 
bring with it an increase in the currency, or hand-to-hand purchasing 
power, in circulation outside the banks. In general, if there is an 
increase in the demand for purchasing power, some of it will be needed 
in hand-to-hand form, there being no change in the banking habits of 
the people. If, for example, a manufacturer who has a cash payroll 
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takes out a larger line of credit, he will presumably want some of it 
in currency. If he wants it he will get it—barring panic—regardless 
of akebee wit! nect to bank notes. If the bank cannot or will 
not emit bank notes, the manufacturer will take lawful money out from 
the bank.” Thus the currency expands to meet the needs of business 
pari passu with loans and discounts. If these are expanded to meet 
the larger needs of business without producing any considerable in- 
flation, they may be said to be quite elastic, and the currency will be 
elastic, too—barring panic—bank note legislation willy-nilly. 

On the other hand, if a panic is threatening, it is prima facie 
evidence that loans and discounts (and therefore the currency) have 
become inelastic according to the first concept through being over- 
responsive or 1 responsive to the needs of business. But the 
currency may be elastic in the second sense if it can be 
emitted as a temporary expedient in quantities large enough to satisfy 
the demands of frightened depositors. 

It has been said that liberal statutes with regard to bank notes 
would have made the currency more elastic and would have prevented 
the frequent recurrence of stringency in the money markets after the 
Civil War. But would they in fact have necessarily accomplished this 


result? Suppose that in the period of falling prices and deflationary 
tendencies from 1873 to 1896, the national banks had been empowered 
to emit notes secured by commercial paper and reserves. Such a 
power would have permitted them to garner into their vaults some of 
the lawful money in circulation, and in this way to inerease their 
reserves. They might then have expanded loans to take care of the 
growing needs of business and might have prevented prices from falling, 
except for the effect of foreign trade, which presumably would have 
drained off some gold, caused loans to contract and prices to fall again. 
On the other hand the banks conceivably might have made the currency 
inelastic in the direction of inflation by supplying too much of it. Of 
course foreign trade would eventually get in its work here, too, and 


cause a contraction after the inflation had made a certain amount of 
progress. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to note that provisions for securing 
the prompt redemption at central agencies of notes issued by the banks 
on “commercial” or “commodity” paper would have exerted some 


influence in behalf of elasticity of the currency in the first sense, but 
would have been by no means a compelling cause of it. The effect of 
“It may be objected that this might reduce reservcs against deposits to a point 


below the legal rati nd force a contraction of loans. But the legal ratio 


requirement against deposits is more properly considered a defect of banking 
legislation rather than t irrency laws. 
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having a check-off of notes by some such scheme as the Suffolk bank plan 
would have been to keep the various banks more or less in step with one 
another in their emission of notes, but would not have been to prevent 
them from proceeding too fast (or too slowly) as a whole. Any given 
bank would tend to restrict its operations in order that the amount 
of its notes and other obligations presented at the clearing bank would 
not be larger than the obligations of other banks it could present. 
But if all the banks in the country, perhaps following the lead of the 
large New York banks, were continually expanding loans and con- 
tinually emitting fresh notes to meet the concomitant demands for 
more hand-to-hand purchasing power, any single bank would have 
larger quantities of notes of other banks coming into its possession 
and could well afford to have larger amounts of its own notes presented 
for redemption. 

So much for what might have been the result if some of the proposed 
schemes to provide elasticity of the currency by legislation had been 
enacted when there was a tendency for the currency to be inelastic in 
a deflationary direction on account of a scarcity of gold and lawful 
money. What has been the result of the enactment of somewhat 
similar proposals when there was a tendency for the currency to be 
inelastic in the reverse (inflationary) direction because of a plethora 
of gold? What, specifically, has been the behavior of the currency 
under the Federal Reserve? 

It is fairly obvious, is it not, that according to the first concept 
the currency has not been elastic? No doubt the war conditions were 
primarily responsible for the results obtained; and this writing is not 
to be construed as a stricture upon Federal Reserve policy. But 
whatever the reason, the fact remains that loans and discounts reached 
unprecedented figures during the war and the post-war boom, and 
produced a rise in the price level, or an inflation, greater than ever 
experienced under the operation of the National Banking act. The 
Federal Reserve notes dominated the currency; and their volume 
expanded as bank loans expanded, furnishing the hand-to-hand pur- 
chasing power that was necessary to make the increased deposit money 
effective, and contributing their share toward producing the inflation. 
Of course, it may be said that the currency was elastic, precisely 
because it did permit inflation when we needed it to finance the war. 
But this is an entirely different, a third, concept, and is most assuredly 
not the concept which writers have had in mind when they advocated 
an elastic currency. Certainly, a large amount of inflation is not a 
desirable thing for business, and whether it is even desirable for 
governmental purposes in fighting a war, is debatable. 

According to the second concept, it is equally clear that the currency 
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under the Federal Reserve has been elastic. In the critical times o/ 
1920, the mere knowledge of the fact that deposit claims could be ex- 
changed for bank note currency seems to have contributed a great deal 
toward preventing the development of a panicky situation; and if 
such a situation had arisen, it could have been quickly suppressed, no 
doubt, by the prompt emission of Federal Reserve notes in almost 
indefinite quantities (through the suspension of reserve requirements 
by the Board). 

It is interesting to compare some of England’s experiences with 
currency problems. After the passage of the Bank act of 1844, there 
existed practically no machinery in England for providing an elastic 
currency in the conventional sense, that is to say, by the emission of 
bank notes against “commodity” paper. Yet the banks managed to 
provide a currency that was, to say the least, expansible, by econo- 
mizing in their use of reserves. The country banks held Bank of 
England notes as reserves and paid them out as such. The ultimate 
reserves of specie came to be held by the Bank of England, which 
rediscounted for the country banks and thus permitted loans and the 
currency to be expanded on the basis of a dwindling amount of gold. 
A measure of control was thus vested in the hands of the Bank, which 
managed to maintain about as much elasticity, it may be ventured, as 
that attained in other countries where the statutes regarding note issue 
were more liberal. Of course loans and discounts (and inevitably, 
the currency) increased too rapidly at times; and the resulting in- 
elasticity, or inflation caused periods of artificial prosperity which 
terminated in critical times like those of 1847, 1866, etc. At such 
times, everyone knows, the Bank act was either temporarily suspended 
or ignored; and large quantities of notes were printed and emitted to 
protect the Bank from destruction. Thus elasticity of the currency 
in the second sense was very definitely connected with the statutes 
designed to secure it, though in a somewhat ironical fashion. 

Elasticity of the currency in the first sense, it may be concluded, 
is much more a matter of intelligent banking policy than it is of bank 
note legislation; and, while in the second sense it may depend to a 
larger extent on legislation, the need for having the second kind 
becomes progressively less as the first kind is more nearly achieved. 

M. D. AnpERson. 

Washington University 
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ECONOMICS AT ITS BEST 


This second edition of Professor Pigou’s monumental work’ is in 
length about half way between the Wealth and Welfare of 1912 and 
the first edition under the present title, published in 1920. The first 
book contained four divisions or parts, dealing with welfare and the 
national dividend, the magnitude of the national dividend, the distri 
bution of the national dividend, and the variabitity of the national 
dividend. In the reworking of 1920 these were expanded, the first 
two considerably, and two long parts interpolated, treating of the 
national dividend and labor, and the national dividend and_ public 
finance. The second of these is now omitted, along with the division 
on variability, the matter of the one having been largely included, as 
the author explains, in his Political Economy of War, while that of the 
other is promised in a special treatise. 

Apart from the omissions, there is no important change in the 
character of the work, though much of it has been rewritten with 
significant changes in detail. It continues and develops the “Cam 
bridge Economics,” which continues and develops English Political 
Economy, expounding its achieved results with a sure touch and 
marshalling them to bear explicitly in the real objective of all social 
science,—the wealth of nations or general human well-being. The 
doctrine is essentially that of Dr. Alfred Marshall; Pigou’s exposition 
is less deliberate and more readable than that of his teacher, but lacks 
a certain touch of realism, the evidence of vast knowledge of detail 
acquired through first-hand observation. To the reviewer, the book 
represents the science of economics at its best so far; no work in the 
tield known to him is its equal in the combination of scholarship, 
analytical penetration and lucidity of exposition. Critical comment 
on a performance of this size and weight is undertaken with deference, 
and mainly to indicate the directions in which, in the writer’s judgment, 
the science needs development and modification. 

The treatment of economics and welfare naturally falls into two main 
divisions, the first dealing with the philosophical problems of the 
meaning of welfare and of economic science and the nature of the 
relation between the two (Part I of the book) and the second with the 
concrete, mechanical cocxistences and sequences of the competitive 
system and its interaction with political or other agencies of social 
control. In the first division especially, weakness is manifest. In his 
conception of method, Pigou follows the middle way of his intellectual 
forebears, steering between the ideal of a pure science, inductive or 


‘A. C. Pigou, The Economics of Welfare. Second edition. (London and New 
York: Macmillan. 1924 Pp. xxvili, 783.) 
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deductive, and that of empiricism and practicalism. The science 
must, he says, be objective and positive, yet expressly adapted to be 
the foundation of an art. The propriety of using and defending this 
method is beyond question, but it might possibly have been done with 
less implication of inhospitality to both alternatives. Surely there 
is room for all three, and only harm can result from controversy as to 
the method of econo tud y 

Some conception, if not some verbal definition, of welfare is necessary 
to economics as “the foundation of an art.” Now the term art is am- 
biguous; there is the art of architecture, for example; and then there 
are the arts of carpentry, masonry, etc., and also those of brickmaking, 
forestry, and still others Writers on economics are not yet as clear 
as they need to be, in their conceptions of the art towards which their 
science looks, as to the relation between the art of living and the 
various arts of furnishing the means of life. Let it be admitted that 
the special province of economic science is the provision of materials ; 
there is nothing discreditable in this; “‘each thing in its place is best.” 
But it must really be in its place, must accept its limitations and work 
within them scrupulously and in humility. Economists are prone to 
turn moral philoso; s without ceasing to speak as economists, or 
orienting themselves to the change in viewpoint. To be sure, the re 
lation between the 1 not simple. The architect also must face 
facts and make his plans with respectful regard to the materials and 
appliances availab Yet in the large, effort must surely be directed 
toward fitting th iterials to the plan rather than the plan to the 
materials. 

More specifically, the economist’s idol of the craft is the intellec 
tualistic error of thinking of welfare too much in quantitative terms, 
of regarding the social problem as one of providing simply the largest 
possible amount of the means of life. He slights the fact that the 
kind of materials largely determines the kind of life and the further 


fact that in this case the process of providing materials is a large half 
of the structure itself, which makes its character as important as its 
results. These considerations are given recognition, in terms ad 
mirably chosen, in T'he Economics of Welfare—chapter 1. That is a 
step in advance of the bulk of economic literature; but the critical 
reader may wish that these relations had been kept more clearly in 
view through the rest of the book. The ungenial figure of the economic 
man—which means simply the man who always acts according to 
principle and according to measure—still lurks in the background and 
casts a shadow over the economic landscape. In view of the traditional 
shortcomings of economists in this regard, a writer who does see the 
limitations of his special viewpoint would be justified in giving them a 
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countervailing emphasis aad reiteration. But Professor Pigou’s dis 
cussion runs mainly in terms of “quantities of satisfaction.” Eco- 
nomic welfare is a “balance of satisfactions over dissatisfactions” 
(p. 73), restricted (p. 11) to those which “can be brought directly or 
indirectly into relation with the measuring rod of money.” That is, 
economic welfare is simply exchange value under a different name, as 
it is measured in the market, in the world either as it is or as it would 
be after the introduction of changes explicitly discussed. The limi- 
tations of the market measure, from an ethical point of view, do not 
receive enough emphasis, and the deeper question as to how far and 
in what sense welfare is quantitative at all is hardly touched. Mention 
of “ethically inferior” satisfactions, and the statement that “of 
different acts of consumption that yield equal satisfactions, one may 
exercise a debasing and another an elevating influence” (page 17, 
reviewer's italics) are out of harmony with the tone of the book as a 
whole. 

But surely most students of ethics (most of those to whom ethics is 
not a mere side-line subsidiary to economics) would say that it is in 
such utterances that the author approaches the heart of the problem. 
On the side of dissatisfaction, confusion is especially in evidence. The 
relativity of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, and the subtle conditions 
which may decide between cither as a positive quality and mere absence 
of its opposite, are burning but neglected questions. The view of 
work oscillates between something like the Puritanical conception of it 
as the Good an-sich (cf. p. 33, note 1) and the ordinary naive view of 
economists, exactly antithetical to the former, that work is another 
term forevil. (On p. 73, note, this weakness is in a measure admitted. ) 

It is easy to be critical, and clearly impossible to say how far an 
economic treatise should go in attempting explicit definition of con- 
cepts. But an author who makes welfare half the title of his discourse 
places himself under some special obligations in regard to that cate- 
gory. The analogy of art suggests that what really needs explicit 
formulation is the limitations of all explicit formulations. The candid 
and intelligent critic of poetry, for example, is likely to admit that the 
general principles on the basis of which he metes out his praise or dis- 
praise are chiefly rules ad hoc, drawn up after the judgment itself is 
reached. In esthetics, the intellectualistic resort to universal 
principles has pretty well lost its standing. It is commonly admitted 
‘hat as a matter of fact the last word about a work of art is its 
success or failure in winning a judgment of approval from those 
competent to judge. And “competence,” in turn, is but slightly re- 
ducible to objective elements and is finally known, as Professor Tufts 
has with delightful frankness set down, by the fact that the critic 
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approves of that whicl eally good. Reasons for judgments are, 
and certainly must be. given: but their nature should not be mis- 
understood ; t] va rther judgments of the same kind and are to be 
judged in the san iy. In spite of cynical asseverations, it is 
probable that the acts and primary “reasons” of human beings are on 
the average moré telligent, i. e., critically defensible, than thei: 
reasons for thei ts, or reasons—-and at least as worthy ethically. 

It is the revi ; irnest conviction that the situation in ethics 
and social scien¢ lar to that in esthetics. The existing social 
order and its parts and phases are under criticism, as are divers 
proposed changes or substitutes. Economics is largely a science of 
finding “reasons” for those critical judgments, the most notorious of 
its rationalization eing the theory of utility. What the science 
particularly ne« trong dose of skepticism and candor about laws 
and principle These have their place- -no doubt a some 
what larger pla | than in artistic criticism; but the theory 
of utility and quantitative analysis of choice is a rationalization which 
cries for thoroughgoin iticism to see how much of the veneration 
paid to it is due to habit and tradition. One misses in the discussion 
of welfare a frat at nt that there is good taste and bad taste, 
although ther tandard of taste which can be put into a formula 
of workable definit ind accuracy. The index of this book lists 
ten references ' ges in taste and their effect on quantities of 
satisfaction; and it undoubtedly penetrating as well as clever to 
group together ouses, lotteries and libraries” (p. 73), and 
“music and tobacco” (p. 124). But is enhanced demand due to 
habituation a gall oss, or under what conditions is it one or the 
other? Are the fine arts and opium really to be treated alike? There 
1s no discussion of tl stion (and no reference to Wicksteed, who 
has some really profound observations upon it). It is not even 
recognized (except in a minor connection, p. 242) that demand is 
relative, an increase at one point implying a decrease somewhere else, 
inside or outside t} Id of market values. 

A closely related issue is that of the relation between voluntary and 
compulsory behavior (pp. 74-5). Much apologetic, which has done 
no credit to economic science, as the foundation of an art, rests on 


the two-fold assumption: first, that any voluntary act is good and any 
compulsory act bad; and second, that an act motivated by a quid- 


pro-quo conditioned upon having something to sell and finding another 
person able and willing to buy, is free, while an act motivated by a 
“social sanction” and conditioned upon undergoing, or evading, some 
penalty, is unfree or compulsory. No part of the doctrine will stand 
critical examinat Undoubtedly there are important differences 
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between authority and “free” exchange as principles of social organi- 
zation. But economic science has suffered from the use of the un- 
defined and question-begging term “freedom” as a blanket to cover 
these differences ; they need to be dragged forth and examined. 

The utterances of mystic seers and religious teachers have for our 
twentieth century European intellects a wilfully paradoxical and 
repellant sound. We have been sophisticated in a different usage. 
But since we must have “principles” as premises for the value judg- 
ments which form the foundation of our arts, the writer submits that 
the old principle of sacrifice, that men find life by losing it, has more 
solid worth than the whole utility analysis, more psychological “truth” 
in the only meaning the term can have. To turn prophet for a 
sentence, it is not difficult to imagine that in the course of centuries 
all the “satisfactions” which economic science treats as ends of action 
and of life will become progressively recognized as purely instru- 
mental in character; money matters will be taken for granted, like one’s 
underwear, leaving conscious energy free for social intercommuni- 
cations as the only real values. Perhaps such considerations and 
reasoning based upon them lie outside the proper present domain of 
scientific economics. Certainly there is a place and an imperative need 
for the viewpoint of the economic man, and certainly much of the 
criticism heaped upon the concept only exhibits the ignorance of the 
critics. But the question of method is a practical one. Economic 
discussion which aspires to influence public policy at all directly or 
soon, must be intelligible and appealing to politicians and even voters. 
It is likely that if economic writing placed more emphasis on the 
limitations of the scientific viewpoint there might be more and not less 
sane recognition of the place which ways and means and rational 
calculation must have in the ordering of human affairs, less tendency 
for esthetically or morally or religiously minded persons to run away 
from the pattern of the economic man toward the other extreme of 
dreaming or petulant futility. The movement called Gestalt psycho- 
gie indicates a return to sanity in a neighboring so-called science 
which must take the blame for many of the sins of economists. 

Under the second main division of the argument, concerned with the 
mechanics of competitive behavior, the main theoretical issue has 
received considerable discussion since the publication of Wealth and 
Welfare. It is the argument (sketched in Marshall’s Principles, bk. 
V, ch. 18) that the operation of increasing or decreasing returns in pro- 
duction gives rise to disharmony between the private pecuniary and the 
social interest. In this new edition, the author yields to criticisms 
advanced by Professor Allyn A. Young in his review of the 1912 work, 
and abandons that part of the argument which relates to diminishing 
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returns, but retains the other half. The reviewer is skeptical about 
it also. The point is not especially difficult. If the entry of a new 
producer into an industry cheapens production to the other producers 


in it, the saving will, under competitive conditions, go to the consumers 
of the product and will not operate as an incentive to the producer to 
enter the industry. Under the profit-seeking motive, therefore, pro- 
ducers choosing between industries which are and those which are not 
subject to the principle of increasing returns (decreasing cost) will 
go into the latter in proportions larger than those which would yield 
the largest aggregate social product. Hence there is an opening, in 
theory at least, for social interference to increase the general efficiency 
of industry (as measured in exchange value terms) by taxing one 
type of industry and subsidizing the other enough to correct the dis- 
tortion in the apportionment of resources between the two types. 

Reasons for doubting the validity, and still more the practical sig- 
nificance, of this reasoning, may also be stated briefly. In the first 
place, economists seem to share to some extent the popular, greatly 
exaggerated estimate of the extent of economies of large-scale pro- 
duction in general; it is easy to overlook many offsetting factors not 
to be enumerated here. But it is more important that, the real econo- 
mies operate largely within establishments, and so must give rise to a 
tendency toward monopoly as the only stable adjustment. Only “ex- 
ternal economies” are significant for the author’s argument; for under 
monopoly a different set of principles comes into play. But the 
notion of external economies does not stand up well under examination. 
There are of course many factors which work against the technological 
concentration of an industry into a single huge establishment—such 
things as immobility of labor and other factors of production, costs of 
transportation of product (or consumers), and internal costs of 
cohesion in a human organization. But it is financial unification which 
establishes monopoly, and here the forces making for plurality are 
by no means so evident to view. 

Much discussion of industries of increasing and decreasing returns 
is vitiated by an incorrect assumption as to the definition of an indus- 
try. For the purpose of an argument about apportionment of pro- 
ductive power among industries the term must be understood to 
designate the entire process of producing a finished product. The 
same basis is required for distinguishing between external and internal 
economies. An economy accruing to another stage of the production 
process in consequence of expansion in one stage is not external but 
internal. And any internal economies involve a tendency toward 
monopoly of whatever part of the industry is subject to them, and 
toward the segregation of the saving as monopoly return. The com- 
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mon distinction is between agriculture and manufacturers, or ex- 
tractive and transforming industries, as subjeci respectively to 
diminishing and increasing returns. It is beside the point for the 
present purpose, and most of those for which it is employed, because 
these are not different groups of industries, but different stages in 
industry generally. In two senses it is possible to conceive of a shift 
of resources from one type of operation to the other. One is the case 
where there might be two methods of producing the same commodity 
contrasting to some degree in this regard. The other is the indirect 
result of encouraging an industry like pork production at the expense 
of one like point-lace manufacture, where the proportions of the two 
types of operations in the two industries are significantly different. 

The first contrast, between different types of method, having cost- 
curves of different shapes, for making the same product, may have 
some reality; but it surely is not patent to observation. To any such 
shift as proposed from industries more largely extractive to those more 
largely transforming, there is the apparently crucial practical objec- 
tion that the first type are those which supply the fundamental needs of 
the whole population, and particularly of the poor, while those of the 
second type, in which if anywhere increasing returns may operate, are 
the industries producing luxury goods. 

Another major issue on which the author’s reasoning is open to ques- 
tion, is the doctrine common among economists that modern industrial 
peoples reduce the possible quantity of satisfaction by excessively and 
irrationally discounting future satisfactions in comparison with 
present. Is not the opposite conclusion at least as defensible? 
Rational behavior in this regard is certainly hard to define. But in 
spite of the uncertainty of life and the certainty of death, the typical 
bourgeois evidently plans for a scale of living rising decidedly through 
life and in addition centers much of his care and labor upon the 
accumulation of wealth to be left at last to uses quite unknown or even, 
not infrequently, conceded to be such as have no appeal to his own 
special interests. Professor Pigou apparently fails to allow for the 
diminishing utility of future and increasing utility of present income as 
the latter is progressively sacrificed to the former, to gloss over the 
bearings of uncertainty, and to assume that the rational man would 
have the same interest in the satisfactions of possible populations living 
ten million years from now as in his own. He is not the first economist 
who has treated the vexed question of time preference in apparent dis- 
regard of the fact that to have an experience in any very distant future 
is mathematically identical with not having it. Some readers will call 
to mind the note of carpe diem recurrent in so much of “the best that 
has been said and thought in the world,” and a certain venerable in 
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junction against taking too much thought for the morrow, and will 
feel that the question is at least debatable. 

Other points, even in the first fourth of the book, must be passed 


over. Criticism would have to relate even more to very broad princi- 
ples or very fine distinctions. The latter chapters of Part II contain 
most admirable and analytically exhaustive discussions of monopoly, 
public regulation and operation of industry, and codperation. And 
it is doubtful whether any special treatises published on the problems 
of labor and of relief contain so good a presentation of the essentials 
as Parts III and IV. The one real complaint regarding the work as 


a whole, from one who has used the first edition as a textbook in eco- 
nomic theory, would be directed against the omission of the two parts 
so important in the illustration and application of theoretical princi- 
ples. It would also appear to be a case in which the custom of re- 
publishing the preiac of earlier editions would be honored by the 
observance. 
Frank H. Knicur. 
The University of Iowa 


CASSEL’S THEORY OF PRICING 


The publication of an English translation of Cassel’s T'heoretische 
Sozialékonomie’ is an event which merits more than usual notice. 
From the standpoint of American usage, however, the title of the work 
is misleading. One who takes up the book under the impression that 
it deals with the ethical implications of economics or anything 
sociological will be quickly disillusioned. Cassel ranges strictly with 
the price economists. He means by a social economy simply an 
exchange economy.’ 

Cassel aims at a wholly objective analysis in terms of price. There 
has never been, he thinks, a developed exchange economy without a 
standard of value—money. Hence, he rejects the term value. To be 
sure, he treats price “merely in its function as a common scale of 
reckoning in all economic valuations” (p. 48)—a sort of social book- 
keeping—but this is sufficient as the basis for an analysis of the 
pricing process in quantitative terms. ‘The assumption that a “pure 
exchange economy” preceded the monetary economy, the “very vague 
and elastic idea of ‘value,’ ” and the attempt to construct a theory of 
subjective value, have proved fatal, he thinks, to the development of 
a scientific economics. It follows that the subjective value theory ought 
to be excluded, and that the theoretical exposition of the exchange 
economy must include money from the start, and must therefore be 
essentially a theory of the fixing of prices (pp. 49-51). 

The volume falls into two parts, the first comprising a general 
survey of the exchange economy and the pricing of the factors of 
production, the second covering money and business cycles.” We 
confine our attention to the first part, which is essentially the theory 
of value and distribution. Here the author makes his most original 
and striking contribution, which lies in his attempt to construct a 
theory of price (value) in terms of the market process—his so-called 
pricing process—as a whole. His treatment of the problem involves 
an extraordinary emphasis on the fact of scarcity, and a rejection not 
only of all marginal concepts, both of utility and of productivity, but 
of all residual theories of distribution, including the Ricardian rent 
theory, and of all linear theories of value, that is, theories which 

‘The Theory of Social Economy, translated by Joseph McCabe from the third 
German edition. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. xiv, 654.) 

Cassel uses the term “economy” or “the economy” in the sense of the economic 


system. This phraseology is likely to puzzle the reader at first, but is followed in 
this article for convenience. 


‘Called by Cassel “conjuncture-movements,” and set up by the inspired com- 
positor, in the table of contents, as “con jecture-movements.” 
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explain value as derived primarily either from subjective estimates 


or from real cost 


As may be guessed, Cassel employs no psychological data, and only 
incidently does he make any employment of the genetic or historical 
method. His method is rigid deductive logic. For him economics is 


distinctly a normative science. His system is a kind of economic 
idealism, in that he presents a theory of price mechanism in a perfectly 
balanced and perfectly functioning exchange economy. His theory 
is therefore an analysis of what ought to be, of unescapable tendencies, 


of ideal universals, and, by implication, of finalities. Since he seeks 
to find principles t of any developed exchange economy, even of 
socialism, it would be harsh to apply the term apologetic to his system; 
vet the net import of his thought is to establish the present system as 
on the whole a reasonable approximation to the demands of ideal 
economy. 

Yet, curiously, he conceives of himself as a realist. He believes that 
he is presenting the “economic necessities.”” Economic science should 
“describe as such the processes which are essential to every economy” 
(p. 12). It must view actual economic life “as a whole, and try to 
describe and explain it as it actually exists” (p. 11). It “has..... 
to describe the economic facts, as they are found in real life, and 
explain them and their inner connectisns” (p. 65).° If this means 
concrete realism, there is very little of it in this volume, with the 
exception of the chapters on money and cycles, and of some telling 
critical passages, such as those aimed at Ricardian doctrine and the 
one exposing the unreality of the assumption of free competition (pp. 
112 ff.). If, on the other hand, it means an attempt to see the essential 
nature of the market process, stripped of the institutional influences 
and changes which obscure it, and which, according to Professor 
Young, make of the institutional economist a mere impressionist, then 
there is a great deal of realism in this volume, a refreshing amount in 
fact, when compared to the strained constructions of some classicists 
and the dubious marginalist theories. 

The explanation of this seeming inconsistency between a teleogica! 
idealism and an attempt at realism in the same book is to be found, 
if at all, by reference to the function of scientific imagination. It 
takes a powerful imagination, as well as observation and logic, to 
simplify so complex a thing as the economic process, even mechanically 
considered, to the point where it is amenable to systematic analysis. 


“He immediately qualifies this, however, by referring to the unmanageableness of 


of the vast detail of economic life, and by stating that details are to be ignored and 
only the “normal” and typical taken. 
““The Trend of Economics,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb., 1925, p. 183. 
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Every logical theorist has his conceptual paraphernalia, which con 
sist largely of the “essential” outlines of the economic process as he 
partly imagines, partly reasons, from such objective data as he may 
take cognizance of, those outlines must be. Orthodox economics has 
one system of constructive-imagination concepts, with its cost, 
utility, and productivity theories, its residual theories, its method o: 
differences, etc. Socialism has another. Genetic and imstitutiona! 
economics endeavors to derive the premises of whatever theoretica! 
system it may arrive at from a mass of historical and statistical data, 
50 bulky and unwieldy, for all their inadequacy, that here again we 
must undoubtedly expect to meet with conceptual generalizations and 
simplifications not based wholly on statistically provable objective 
experience. 

The essential difference between Cassel and other orthodox theorists 
lies in the way he images the economic process as a whole. Where they 
see sacrifice and utility, the play of real cost and intensity of demand, 
he sketches his economic picture with the bold, hard lines of the inter- 
play of prices restricting amounts demanded to the available scarce 
supplies. Where they, as a rule, provide some kind of background 
of political and social values, he concentrates our whole attention on 
the foreground of the price mechanisim. This selective emphasis may 
be regarded as highly impressionistic; for the effect and the truth of 
the picture depend upon the depth of its background and its perspec 
tive. Cassel’s picture may be likened to a dry-point etching of a 
landscape full of color. 

Where, then, is his realism? It les within the limits of the fore- 
ground of pricing, and consists of his attempt to image the mechanism 
of the pricing process as an organized and indivisible whole. In this 
organization of prices, there is no one fundamental point of departure 
and no straightaway line of causation. 

Prices constitute a system, and all prices are fixed simultaneously 
(p. 89). “Economic science,” he says, “has wasted a good deal of 
time in controversies as to whether one or another group of unknown 
elements in the price-fixing process was to be regarded as cause or 
effect. It is time to cut all such discussions out of our science” (p. 
98). “In the actual economic life all the unknown factors of the price- 
fixing process depend upon each other, and they are only determined, 
and then all determined together, when we solve the problem of pricing” 
(p. 97)." This conception of process, true as it may be, loses some 
what in realism, it must be admitted, when Cassel comes to the final 
solution of the price problem and finds it only in a heroic mathematical 


‘This idea is not original to Cassel. For its history see Liefmann, Grundsdtze der 
Volkewirtschaftslehre, 1919, vol. Il, pp. 189 ff 
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abstraction; but that does not negate the fact that he has tried to 
state the problem with theoretical correctness. 

Despite the fact that Cassel, in his search for economic universals, 
writes in the best spirit of English classicism, there are many heterodox 
definitions, points of view, and theories in his book. He may be said 
to hold much the same place in the orthodox fold that the Modernists 
now hold in relation to the Fundamentalists in the church. He retains 
the idealism of the old faith; but he is valiant to rid it of fictions, and 
he does not hesitate, because a doctrine is hallowed by the prestige of 
age and acquiescence, to call it a myth if he thinks it. 

The reader taking up the book for the first time will be saved some 
perplexity if he discerns, betimes, that Cassel’s economic philosophy is 
highly teleological. He lays down at the outset, in an admirable in- 
troduction to the economic ideal, certain postulates or principles, chief 
of which are the “general economic principle” and the “principle of 
scarcity.” Thereafter, throughout the analysis of the pricing pro- 
cess, including the pricing of the factors of production (distribution), 
he continually informs us that such and such a result is inevitable 
because the economic principle “required” it, or because it is “in 
accordance” with the principle of scarcity)’ He appears to think of a 
“principle” or law, not as a short-hand statement of the way things 
act, but rather as a statute or an edict enjoining or necessitating a 
certain line of action. His language, if not his thought, is thus 
preévolutionary, if not prescientific. Herein lies his teleology—that 
he identifies law with necessity and purpose. Not in one but in a 


score of places he speaks of the “aim,” the “object,” of prices, of 


interest, etc. ‘The fixing of prices...... has the socio-economic aim 
of restricting the demand for goods......” (p. 66). Prices are paid 


for the factors of production “in accordance with” the general princi 
ple of scarcity, because “it is necessary” to restrict the demand for 


them...... (p. 60). It is the “object” of interest to check the 
demand for the services of durable goods...... (p. 212). The 
“general object” of fixing prices...... has the same significance for 


the use of land as for the command of capital (p. 263). 

In such passages, his conception of economics as a normative science 
is revealed. His logic boils down to an “if.” If the principle or 
ideal of economy (the best possible satisfaction of wants, the most 
efficient use of the means of production) is to be realized, certain 
conditions must obtain, certain things must follow. Centrally and 
fundamentally, price-fixing must restrict demand. But to say that 


"The general economic principle involves (1) that “in given conditions, the best 
possible satisfaction of needs shall be effected” (p. 10); (2) that “the means of 
production shall be used in the best possible manner” (p. 64). The principle of 
scarcity means that demand must be restricted to available supply (p. 7). 
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this is the “aim” of price, or the “object” of interest (ior example), 
is to come dangerously near to an anthropomorphic conception of the 
social organization. It is a variant of the old theological argument 
from design. Properly speaking, interest has no such “object.” 
That may be its effect, but the only object in charging, or in paying, 
interest is to get an income from capital;’ and the only object (short 
of wartime rationing and governmental price-fixing) of price is te 
charge what the traffic will bear, cover costs, and make a profit.’ 

Cassel’s entire price theory, including his discussion of distribution, 
is essentially static. He makes effective analytical use of his distinc- 
tion between a “stationary” and a “progressive” economy (pp. 29-42) ; 
but it is not a distinction between static and dynamic as these terms are 
ordinarily understood. Cassel’s “progress” implies nothing ethical 
or ameliorative; it does not necessarily involve even any technological 
change. An economy is progressive if it succeeds in maintaining a 
given per capita output for an increasing population. Progress is 
taken “only in the quantitative sense...... of increased production” 
(p. 34). Only occasionally, as for instance in his treatment of 
business cycles and his discussion of the demand for capital, does 
Cassel approach a real (cultural and technological) dynamic point of 
view. His whole habit of thought is inimical to such an approach, for 
he excludes from economic theory (“economics proper”) practically 
all institutional influences. 

The general theory of pricing (chapter 3, “The economic principle 
in the exchange economy”’) is the central feature of the book, doctrine 
which is developed and applied through more than six hundred pages. 
The nucleus of the whole theory is that any one price is a function of 
all prices and cannot be determined until all are determined “together 
and simultaneously.” Davenport and Taylor are practically the only 
American economists who have attempted to deal with the value 
problem in this way. 

First, Cassel assumes an order of “importance” of wants, the only 
measure of which is price. The apportioning of goods in the order of 
importance of wants, as the economic principle “requires,” is ac- 
complished by the fixing of prices in accordance with the scarcity of 
the respective goods. The pricing process is described essentially, 
though not so called, as a trial-and-error method of ascertaining what 
the traffic will bear. Demand (by which Cassel always means amount 
demanded), which price must equate with supply, depends not only on 

*Exception to this statement may be made in the case of central bank regulation 
of the discount rate in the interest of general business stability. 

"It is interesting to note that in appendix I, Cassel states that rationing is the 


only new element introduced by wartime practice which price theory need take 
account of. Cf. Anna Louise Strong, The First Time in History. 
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the price of the good in question but on the simultaneous prices of all 
other goods, a fact which invalidates the conventional theory that the 
value of a good depends upon the marginal utility or vendibility of that 
good alone.” Instead of demand being a determinant of price, there- 
fore, it is nearer Cassel’s conception to say that price determines 
demand.” “It suffices,” he says, “for the solution of prices if we 
assume that the demand for each of the articles in question is settled 
as soon as the prices of these articles are fixed” (p. 80). Being in 
possession of this fact, “a tangible fact of quantitative, arithmetical 
nature,” we need not analyze the psychology of demand. 

Inasmuch, however, as amount demanded depends on price and price 
on amount demanded, it is not clear how any one price, or all prices, 
can ever be fixed. ‘To the extent that we can venture to apply 
the hedonistic calculus at all, a market price is the resultant of two 
forces, two desire-intensities, operating in the presence of a given 
supply of the good (together with the supplies of whatever alternative 
goods, and goods making competing strains on the budget, it may be 
worth while to take into consideration). Sellers are constantly testing 
out the intensity of the desire to buy, and buyers the intensity of the 
desire to sell. The result is an equilibrium price, arrival at which is 
conditioned by the scarcity of the good. But this scarcity, which 
Cassel so emphasizes, is not the absolute thing that he comes near to 
making it. A good is scarce only in relation to the number and in- 
tesity of the desires for it.” Within the limits set by the individual’s 
income, it is these which determine intensity of demand, and thence 
the amount demanded at any given price. 

We can agree with Cassel’s statement, made in criticism of the 
marginal utility theory, that the individual’s “whole scheme of reckon- 
ing is necessarily bound up with the actual prices” (p. 82), and that 
“the valuation of goods......is, in the long run, merely the decision 
what will be consumed in view of actual prices” (p. 84); but we must 
add that what the actual prices happen to be depends on how much 
sellers can induce buyers to pay, and this on the intensity of the 
demand as well as the size of the supply. Cassel’s attempt to exclude 
the subjective factor is therefore impractical and illogical; for it 
leaves out of account an clement essential to a correct understanding 

“The difference between Cassel’s analysis and the more conventional poceuibetion 
is one of emphasis. There are few economists who have not incidentally pointed out 
the competing appeals of different goods to the consumer. 

“Compare Davenport, “The margins are the points at which and not by which, 
the price is fixed.”—Hconomics of Enterprise, 1913, p. 54. 

“John Hill Burton in his entertaining classic, The Book Hunter, somewhere notes 


that no matter how few copies there may be of a book it is not “rare,” or even 
“scarce,” if nobody wants it 
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of the problem, and specifically essential to a correct conception of the 
“scarcity” in accordance with which prices are fixed. We shall see 
that he later, almost casually, but necessarily, introduces the sub- 
jective element. 

When he comes to the pricing of the means of production and to 
the relation between money cost and price, Cassel continues his analysis 
in terms of his fundamental concepts of scarcity and the necessity of 
restricting demand. His teleological idealism centers his attention so 
exclusively on this necessity that it seems not to occur to him that 
supply is often, if not habitually, restricted in order, through high 
prices, to secure greater profits or to “save the market.” In actual 
business life, this restriction of supply may be prompted either by sheer 
monopolistic motives, by the desire of producers, organized formally 
or informally into trade associations, to escape real competition and 
to apply monopolistic principles of price-fixing, or by the desire of 
actually competing producers (for instance, farmers and fruit growers) 
to avoid overproduction in their particular industry, that is, the 
production of so large a supply that it can be sold only at a price 
which will not cover actual costs.” Cassel’s continual insistence on 
this supposedly ever-present necessity of “restricting wants” is in 
due accord with classical emphasis, which, however, was crystallized 
before the full effects of the industrial revolution and the tremendous 
productivity of the machine process had had a chance to make them- 
selves felt. Today, it is pertinent to raise the question: If so great 
a need exists to restrict demand, why do we actually have so much com- 
petitive advertising and so much blatant “salesmanship” ?” 

If we for the moment forget the wide discrepancy between Cassel’s 
idealism and the actual conditions of the market process, we may see 
in his analysis of the place of entrepreneur’s cost in the pricing process 
(pp. 87-98, 134-152) a noteworthy attempt to avoid the circular 
reasoning and the restricted scope of the conventional cost theories, 
and to put money cost in proper perspective with regard to the whole 
valuation process. The usual theory, as many have pointed out,” begs 


“It is this last-mentioned case which Veblen, in his otherwise penetrating analysis 
of “capitalistic restriction of output,” fails to take into consideration. See The 
Theory of Business Enterprise, 1904, chapters 3 and 4; The Engineers and the 
Price System, 1921, chapter 1; and The Vested Interests, 1919, passim. 

“One cannot help wondering how Cassel would fit the Stevenson scheme of 
“stabilizing” the price of rubber into his thought of “necessity.” 

*On this neglected phase of the value and marketing problem, see G. B. Dibblee, 
The Laws of Supply and Demand, 1912. 

“For example, H. J. Davenport, Economics of Enterprise, 1913, ch. 8; Henry Clay, 
Economics for the General Reader, American edition, 1918, p. 264; F. M. Taylor, 
Principles of Economics, 1921, chs. 28, 29; R. Liefmann, Grundsdtze der Volkewirt- 
schaftslehre, 1919, vol. IT, pp. 173-180, 295-300; F. Oppenheimer, Wert und 
Kapitalprofit, Neubegrindung der objektiven Wertlehre, 1922, 13. 
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the question, because the money cost of production, which is taken to 
determine price of product, is itself determined by the prices of the 
means of production, and these, in turn, are fixed with reference to the 
prices which can be obtained for the product. American economists, 
as a rule, with the exception of Davenport and Taylor as already noted, 
have either ignored this dilemmic circle or been oblivious to it. Cassel’s 
theory, whether successful or not, may therefore be regarded as an 
outstanding contribution. 

A very brief outline of his thought must suffice. We start with the 
question, “What kinds of goods are to be produced”? Since price- 
offers are the measure of the importance of wants, the same standard 
must hold for the regulation of production. The solution of the 
problem is, therefore, to fix uniform prices for the means of production 
and to determine the prices of finished goods in accordance with these 
prices. By properly pricing the means of production, consumers’ 
demands can be restricted so that they can be met by the relatively 
scarce means of production. We thus determine both demand and 
the entire direction of production (pp. 87-88). “Once prices have 
been fixed for the means of production, a price will be calculated for 
each finished product corresponding to the total price of all the means 
of production required for preparing it” (p. 89). This obviously is 
only a way of saying that once we know cost of production we have 
the price of the product. It looks like a straightforward cost-of-pro- 
duction explanation of value. But it is not. Cost of production, we 
are immediately informed, is not the determining factor in the price of 
the product, because cost is not an independent entity (p. 90). The 
opposite idea that the prices of the means of production are determined 
by the prices of the finished products is also rejected, because “there 
is no gradation of prices in the sense that some of them are deter- 
mining factors of the others” (p. 91). But the fact that “all the 
unknown factors of the pricing process depend upon each other,” and 
that “they are all determined together...... does not prevent 
us from, in the meantime, taking the prices of the mcans of production 
for granted” (p. 97), and so formulating the “principle of cost,” 
which is that “every finished article receives a price that corresponds 
to the price of producing it” (p. 91). 

Since this “principle of cost” plays so important a role in the 
author’s theory from here on, it is unfortunate that he does not at 
once take pains to make clear exactly what he means by it. In view of 
the theory of the simultaneousness and mutual interrelatedness of all 
values, the reader is puzzled when told that “the principle of cost is the 
proper starting-point for the study of the economy,” that the economy 
“is to be tested by the way it meets the requirements of the principle 
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of cost” (p. 113), and that “pricing in accordance with the principle 
of cost is to be regarded as the normal procedure” (p. 127). By 
divination the reader is gradually enabled to infer, however, that by 
cost Cassel means the level of prices which must be set on the means 
of production in order to restrict consumers’ indirect demand for them 
to within the limits set by the supply of them. Cost is thus merely 
the money expression of scarcity,’ and the principle of cost is simply 
another term for the “principle of scarcity” as applied to the means of 
production. 

Now if it be asked by what right Cassel starts his analysis by 
assuming the prices of the means of production to be already fixed and 
known, the only answer is that inasmuch as the whole pricing process 
is circular he has to break in somewhere. ‘The difficulty of obtaining 
an analysis true to the organized totality of the pricing process lies 
just in the fact that we have to deal with a closed system of inter- 
causal relations,” and have to make an arbitrary entrance by assuming 
some category of prices (either of finished goods or of the means of 
production) to be fixed beforehand. It is only after we have carried 
the analysis around the circle that we are in a position to amend this 
contrary-to-fact assumption and say that the prices we have assumed 
as fixed are themselves functions of the variables we have attempted to 
explain from them. 

Cassel’s final “solution” of the value problem is given in an intricate 
and extremely abstract quasi-mathematical analysis (chapter 4). It 
consists theoretically in constructing a set of simultaneous equations 
containing as many equations as there are unknown quantities, that is, 
as many as there are prices and quantities to be simultaneously deter- 
mined. This long discussion of “the intrinsic nature” of the pricing 
process involves both the circuit flow of money and allocation of 
savings to provide increased capital for the “steadily progressive 
economy.” At the outset of it, Cassel is compelled to introduce the 
demand schedule, expressing, in price form, subjective valuations (p. 
136), and to affirm that the coefficients of his equations represent both 
objective and subjective factors. Both, he says now, are essential in 
the settlement of prices, and the whole controversy between objective 
and subjective value theories is a mere waste of time (p. 143). Evi- 
dently, therefore, the attempt even to state the pricing problem in 
exclusively objective terms, breaks down. The oft-repeated phrase 
“importance of wants” has concealed a subjective factor from the 

“The author definitely states this (p. 160), in the chapter introductory to his 
analysis of distribution, but not until nearly a hundred pages after the cost 


principle is first introduced. 


“For an analogous view, see Mitchell, Business Cycles, 1913, pp. 30, 31; Foster 
and Catchings, Money, 1923. 
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start. There is no way to a fundamental analysis of value or the 
pricing process without ¢ odrdinating the intensity of wants on the one 
hand and the real costs of production, in their influence on scarcity, 
on the other. 


Cassel, like Davenport and Taylor, grapples with an extremely 
complex and tantalizing p! oblem. For this, gratitude is due him. In 


a sense, the problem is incapable of solution. Certainly no practical 
application of his mathematical analysis can be imagined ; but the 
attempt to visualize in the mind’s eye the unity and totality of the 
system of prices, and to trace, as fully as may be, the intricate circuit 
flow of money against the complex flow of goods, cannot help being of 
very great aid to the attainment of a symmetrical insight into the 
nature of our exchange mechanism. 

Under the title “Supplementary principles of price-fixing,” Cassel 
takes up the modifications to his main line of theory which are necessi- 
tated by the fact that costs vary for different establishments, and, in 
the same establishment, with output and the like. As to non-uniform 
costs between different firms, the price of the product must be high 
enough to cover the costs of the highest-cost establishment necessary 
to supply the demand. He calls this the “differential principle” (p. 
99). It is the source of differential profits, which (contra J. B. Clark) 
“are inevitable in the exchange economy.” His second principle is 
that of “pricing at falling average costs” (p. 103). Here he considers 
costs of a given firm, and points out that at a given time there is no 
“marginal” cost, but only average cost for the whole output. His 
discussion of these matters is good, but too sketchy to be satisfactory. 
He does not make the very essential distinction between differential 
advantages (as between establishments) which are permanent and 
those which are not. Nor does he sufficiently emphasize the time 
element.” 

The surprising thing in this connection is that the “normal pro- 
cedure” is held to be largely independent of anything that can be 
called free competition. Cassel’s discussion (pp. 112-128) of the 
orthodox assumption of free competition and of the comparative 
absence of competition in the modern economy is his nearest approach 
to concrete reality, and is, even as it stands, wholly refreshing. 

Competition still plays a very important part in modern economic life, 
but the forms it assumes are totally different from the ideal of free com- 
petition. The very idea of free competition is obscure...... It would be 
very difficult to give a satisfactory positive definition of free competition. 
The idea of it is, in fact, quite irreconcilable with a matter of great 
importance in the modern economic life—the economic superiority of 
the large business. In cases where this superiority makes itself felt, 


“Elsewhere he points out how essential it is to keep the time element in mind. 
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free competition is logically bound to bring about its own opposite— 
monopoly (p. 126). 

Good as his treatment of competition is, however, it needs working 
over. He has not thought the thing clear through. (Who has?) 
He sagely remarks, “There can be no free competition as long as thie 
economic individuals are bound together by some organization. 
Even the social intercourse of people in the same trade is injurious 
to free competition” (p. 115). But he seems to rely upon the 
doubtful offices of potential competition (p. 127) to cure monopoly 
power. Just here is a striking instance of his obliviousness to the 
roles played by capitalistic restriction of output, monopolistic 
feeling out of what the traffic will bear, and the foisting upon con- 
sumers, in perpetuity, of charges based upon capitalization of the 
intangible “assets” thus engendered. 

Cassel’s theory of distribution is a direct outgrowth, or rather an 
integral part, of his general theory of pricing. 

The proportions in which the factors of production are used de- 
pend upon the prices of the factors. The price of a factor depends 
upon its scarcity, scarcity relative not primarily to the supply of 
other factors, but to the demand for finished products.” Uniform 
prices are set on each factor; and the factors are apportioned 
among the different branches of production according to the demand 
for them at these prices (p. 173). Thus we come back to the 
general pricing process. 

In this method of analysis two features stand out in marked 
contrast to classical theory, as represented by Marshall, and to the 
methodology of the specific productivity theorists. Cassel tries to 
dispense with real costs. And while he admits that a “formally 
correct” theory can be built up, through the method of differences 
and application of the principle of substitution, on the basis of 
the marginal productivity of the technologically variable appli- 
cation of a factor, he regards such a theory as fruitless, in view of 
the interdependence of price and productivity. 

He holds that factoral proportion is determined more by prices 
of the factors than by the part the factors play in the technique of 
production, and that the marginal productivity of a factor and the 
relative quantity of it to be used can be determined only when we 
know the prices of all the factors (pp. 109, 173). Moreover, there 
is no one “best” technical proportion between the factors.” Now it 

“The problem of the distribution of the total outcome of production is thus 
primarily settled by the relative scarcity of these factors in proportion to the 
indirect demand of consumers for them” (p. 174). 


™For his criticisms of the marginalistic application of the principle of substi- 
tution, see pages 109, 164, 174, 268 ff. 
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is certainly true that the amount of a factor used depends upon its 

price, and this in turn upon its scarcity, not only in relation to 

consumers’ demand, however, but to the other factors as well.” It 


is mere theoretic bias to de ny, O1 to belittle the fact that the scarcity 
of a factor depends significantly upon the part which that factor plays 
in the technique of production. Technical marginal productivity does 
not afford the sole basis for the pricing of factors—and hence the key 
to the determination of wages, interest, and rent—by any means; but 
ment which cannot lightly be brushed aside. 


it is nevertheless an el 
Here again Cassel conducts us into the circle maze, but the way he 
points out of it is far from clear, 

In the case of consumers’ goods, the clue to escape lies in consumers’ 
subjective valuations. In that of the means of production, generally 
speaking, it must lie, at least in part, in the real (sacrifice or disutility ) 
cost of their production. But Cassel will have nothing to do with real 
costs, except, inconsistently, in the analysis of interest, and, grudg- 
ingly and incidentally, in that of wages.” Just as he has failed, until 
the last moment, to correlate scarcity of finished goods with intensity 
of consumers’ demand, he now fails to recognize that subjective sacri- 
fices or behavior attitudes of any kind have much to do with the scarcity 
of the means of production. This attitude toward real cost is due in 
general to his aversion to admitting any subjective element, and 
specifically due to the idea (in spite of his contention that land can 
be created) that real cost affords no basis for the determination of 
rent and the valuation of land. He is convinced that the whole 
Ricardian treatment of value and distribution is strained and 
fallacious. ‘This conviction is probably another reason why he puts 
so heavy a load on “scarcity,” unsupported by real cost. He is 
opposed to any theory which may lead to the labor theory of value, 
and thoroughly averse to Ricardo’s “residual” method of analysis, 
because it is at variance with the fundamental principle of the inter- 
dependence of all prices. 

Cassel’s theory of interest merits an extended critique, for which we 
have not space. Having severely criticized Marshall for appealing to 
real costs, he now himself makes this subjective factor the pivotal point 
of his theory. It is true that he defines interest as the price of 

™Whereas Cassel’s reference for a criterion of the scarcity of factors is to the 
limited supply of economic goods in general—essentially to the axiomatic dis- 
tinction between economic goods and free goods,—Marshall’s is to the more 
immediate scarcity of the factors relative to one another. If Cassel perceived 
that Marshall simply takes for granted the general limitation of supply of 
economic goods, his strictures on Marshall’s treatment of value and distribution 


might be less severe. For his criticisms of Marshall, see pages 91, 161-168, 240. 
"See pages 335, 336. 
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“capital-disposal,” in other words, the price of the use of the loan 
fund. He could have stopped with this and been consistent and fairly 
convineing. While his argument that the function of interest is to 
restrict the demand for capital to the “most important” uses is ob 
jectionable for its teleological point of view, and by no means wholly 
convincing as to the necessity of interest, it is arresting and suggestive. 
But he does not stop here. Thrown off his guard by the substitution 
of the seductive “waiting” for the frank and more honest “abstinence,” 
he develops essentially a sacrifice or real-cost theory. 

It is a bit difficult to see how an author who has held that pro- 
duction is a continuous process, involving no “advances” (pp. 24-29), 
can later make so much of “waiting.” Cassel is right in insisting, 
with Clark, that production is continuous, and his criticism of the 
classical theory of advances is thoroughly sound. But if production is 
continuous, there can be no waiting in the stationary economy, where 
saving is necessary only for repairs and depreciation.” Only in the 
“progressive economy” can true waiting and advances be necessary, 
for there what Fetter calls cumulative saving is necessary to provide 
for increase of capital equipment. 

A release from Cassel’s inconsistency may perhaps be found by 
assuming that in holding production to be continuous he has in mind 
the productive process as a whole, while in his later discussion of 
interest he has under consideration, without being entirely conscious 
of the fact, the economico-legal relation of individuals, some of whom 
have control, others of whom desire to secure control, of wealth useful 
in the productive process. 

In one of his few excursions into concrete economics, he reasons from 
historical and technological data that the rate of pure interest has not 
falien in the past. This may be true, though to establish it would 
require more knowledge of historical social psychology than we are 
likely soon to have. Whether it is true or not, when he argues from 
it that the demand for capital, relative to its supply, will not decline 
in the future, he is, at best, resorting to institutional grounds. He 
assumes, as he has already assumed in his very questionable argument 
against the possibility of over-saving (pp. 61-63), a continuous growth 
of population and an indefinitely extended improvement of machine 
technique. He simply presupposes that what Taussig™ calls the race 
between accumulation and invention will always be won by invention— 
an assumption Taussig is cautious not to make. The historical argu- 

“Whether provision for replacement is to be called “saving” is largely a 
matter of definition. Cassel seems unable to decide the exact nature of saving. 
See pages 36-38. 


=Principles of Economics, 3d edition, vol. II, pp. 32, 33. Cf. Julius Wolf, Die 
Volkswirtschaft der Gegenwart und Zukunft, 1912, pp. 286 ff. 
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ment comes far fron demonstrating the universal and perpetual 
necessity of interest. Cassel is not at home in this dynamic field. 

Wie Saal argument for the necessity of interest is his well-known 
annuity theory, presented to English readers a quarter of a century 
ago.” " While this theory may be logically impervious, it is from the 
standpoint of psychological probabilities too far-fetched to be ac- 
ceptable. Nevertheless, this, with other aspects of Cassel’s treatment 
of interest, has not had the attention it deserves from American 
theorists. 


He rejects entirely the Ricardian doctrine of rent, since, far from 
not constituting an element in cost and price, rent is “a regulator of 
the economically sound use of capital and labor on land, the extent of 
the cultivated area, and the relative prices of the various products of 
the land” (p. 279). He minimizes the distinction between rent and 
quasi-rent, by holding that land can be created, and that at a given 
moment fixed capital cannot be increased or shifted (pp. 260-263). 


Profit is dismissed in a few pages. Here he makes an incidental con 
tribution in that he regards profit derived from “privileged position’’- 
priority advantages and the like—not as rent of business ability but 
as “a sort of rent of position” (p. 169). 


Cassel does not, except perhaps in the case of interest, claim for 


his theory of distribution according to the principles of pricing more 
than “in a sense. correctness from the economic point of view” 
(p. 175). This, he says, “is very far from closing the practical 


problem of distribution,’ for that problem includes extensive social 
influences which do not come within the domain of economics proper. 
Final judgment on Cassel’s work must take into consideration his 
method and his conception of the narrow limits of the sphere proper to 
the economic theorist. There may be differences of opinion as to what 
these limits should be and as to what method is likely to prove most 
productive in the present state of economic knowledge. While Cassel 
shows occasional flashes of insight into institutional factors, he is not 
an institutional economist, nor in any but technical German use of the 
term a “social” economist. It would be ungrateful and fruitless to 
take him to task for not being one. His work will stand or fall accord- 
ing to the contribution that a highly abstract and idealistic analysis 
of the pricing process conceived as an indivisible unit, an analysis 
divorced from history, social psychology, and ethics, conceived along 
essentially static lines, and aiming at discovering economic universals, 
can make to the broader, dynamic, and institutional economics which 
is now the desire and hope of many of the younger theorists to develop. 
Unless the reader takes CasseF provisionally on his own ground, he 
"The Nature and Necessity of Interest, 1900. 
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will find the book both difficult and irritating, and will probably fail 
to perceive Cassel’s real contribution. If, however, it be admitted that 
such a deductive, and even teleological and idealistic, method has a 
place among the methods which may be used in the codperative attempt 
to understand the economic mystery, the thoughtful reader will see in 
Cassel’s analysis of the pricing process a brilliant and suggestive body 
of theory. If a book may be judged by the number of questions it 
raises and the amount of thinking it compels the reader to do, this 
volume must take a very high rank among the outstanding books on 
economic theory in the present generation.” 
A. B. Wo re. 

Ohio State University. 

“Other estimates of Cassel’s work may be found in the following reviews of 
the Theoretische Sozmlikonomie:—Fabian von Koch, Economic Journal, Sept., 
1919, pp. 333-337; F. Y. Edgeworth, Papers Relating to Political Economy, 


London, 1925, vol. 3, pp. 266-272; F. H. Knight, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Nov., 1921, pp. 145-158. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Industrial versus Individual Margins 


The question of pecuniary cost of production is one of the most difficult 
in economic theory, and is made all the harder of solution by the insistence 


of economists that it be considered only from the viewpoint of its effect 
upon supply. With such insistence the writer is in entire agreement, in fact 
so thoroughly is he convinced of the soundness of this consideration that 
he wishes to point out wherein two widely accepted doctrines of marginal 


cost of production fail of accomplishment in that neither offers an adequate 
explanation of changes in the market supply of goods. 


One concept under review is the classical one that marginal production 
is always carried on under the most disadvantageous conditions possible 
for the continuance of production at all. According to this idea the poorest 


producer, the poorest land, the poorest tools, etc., are marginal whether 
found on intensive or extensive margins, and with a fall in price will be 
the first to drop out of production. 

The other theory is that marginal production may exist under any 
conditions of advantage or disadvantage in production. The most pros 
perous producer, the best land, the finest equipment may be marginal. 
Opportunity cost is essential to this doctrine. With a fall in prices some 
next best opportunity becomes a best opportunity. Thus grocery stores 
may be changed into hardware stores, rich wheat lands may grow corn, 
typewriter machinery may make sewing machines and a Marshall Field 
type of mercantile genius may enter the railroad business. 

A discussion of the respective merits of these two concepts of margin- 
ality is not relevant here; but one assumption common to both must be 
considered. This assumption is that a shrinkage in the supply offered by 
the marginal producer necessarily means a lessening of the market supply 
offered by the industry. It is this assumption which is questioned as 
follows: 

1. The marginality of one instrument of production, land, machine, 
tool, etc., to its owner does not necessarily imply its marginality to the 
industry. ‘The owner may sell to someone who will continue the instru- 
ment in its present use. If the sale price only be low enough the new pro- 
ducer can in many cases go ahead, win as large gains as his predecessor and 
turn an equal volume of goods upon the market. This is particularly true 
in the case of the sale and consequent recapitalization of a plant which has 
a heavy fixed investment in buildings and machines. 

2. Suppose for the moment that the exit of a producer means that his 
place of business and stock are used for other purposes. If falls in prices 
occur with the result that grocery stores sell hardware, rich wheat lands 
raise corn, typewriter machinery makes sewing machines—what then? 
Certainly here is no case of a recapitalization with a consequent continu- 
ation of the supply. Yet even here both theories of marginality work 
inadequately in many cases. If one-half the grocery stores, one-half the 
bakeries, and two-thirds of the milk distributors were to go out of business, 
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does any one imagine that there would be less bakery products, fewer canned 
goods and less milk? It is just as conceivable that there would be more 
because of the more efficient sizes of the business units left in operation. 
Of course if the change took place over night there would be a shrinkage 
in supply; but if such an assumption is made, another of equal probability 
or improbability can follow it, namely that the business units left in oper- 
ation expand at the same rate. 

A word of explanation may be necessary here. The writer does not 
deny that there are such events as falls in prices accompanied by exits in 
various degrees from the industries concerned and a shrinkage in their 
supply of products as a consequence. But in the foregoing he attempted 
to show that the doctrines under consideration do not explain this shrinkage 
in supply. They merely state it. In other words, they fail to bridge the 
wide gap between the individual and the industrial margins. 

However, if these marginal cost theories do not offer adequate explan- 
ations of shrinkages in the market supply of goods, the question still remains 
as to what does offer such an explanation. The writer does not pretend to 
give one, but would like to offer some suggestions which partake more of a 
supplementary than of a substitutionary character. Failure to recapitalize, 
whether due to reluctance in admitting the distasteful truth or to difficulty 
in finding a buyer, may explain many cases of diminished supply following 
a fall in price. Discouragement may explain some cases, not all; for the 
strength of this factor depends on the respective psychologies of the persons 
concerned. Gains or losses in efficiency due to a reduction in the number 
of competitors must also find a place in an explanation of shrinkage in 
supply. 

To sum up: a change in the production of an individual firm does not 
necessarily mean a change in the supply of products offered by the industry, 
and any theory of costs which undertakes to explain market supply must 
have its ultimate explanation run in terms of the industrial situation and 
not in terms of the individual firm. 

M. S. Kenprick. 

Cornell University. 


The Bulk-Line Cost Curve 


In his note in the December, 1925, number of this Review, Professor 
J. M. Clark has cleared up most of the confusion about using the bulk-line 
cost curve in the theory of value. I should like to make an additional point, 
one so obvious that Professor Clark perhaps thought it not worth mention- 
ing but not so obvious that other writers have not overlooked it in their 
discussions. 

The point is this: the accountant’s definition of cost is not the same as 
the economist’s definition of cost. The accountant’s cost includes the 
expense of hiring property, but covers neither the return on the owners’ 
investment nor profits. The purpose of most of the statistical investigations 
of cost is not to fill the economist’s “empty boxes”, but to provide a basis 
for comparing the efficiency of management in different establishments in 
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the same industry. To get accurate results, the cost studies should be 
based, as in the studies of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, on 
uniform cost accounting; and the accountant’s usual definition of cost should 
be modified to include the return on the investment. This leaves profit, 
the difference between cost and selling price. But this cost is still different 
from the economist’s. There are still some economists who refuse to 
include rent in cost; and there are few who would exclude normal profits 
For the purposes of the cost studies, it would be fatal to include in cost a 
reward for the efficiency of management; the figures could then show at 
best how much of the profits were due to good fortune. 

To be useful in economic theory, however, such cost studies would require 
the addition to this cost of such profits as are necessary, in the long run, 
to keep each establishment making its contribution to the total production 
of the commodity. This would be the normal rate of profit per unit of 
business ability; it would not be a uniform rate per man or per unit of 
capital invested. ‘To ascertain such a normal rate of profit would be ex 
tremely difficult, if not impossibl We could not determine the amount 
of this “profit” by the difference between the accountant’s cost and the 
selling price; for this would make all commodities show uniform cost. 
We cannot declare that profits are explained by business ability and 
measure business ability by the amount of profits: that is a meaningless 
tautology. For the purpose of his “Statistical Test of the Success of Con 
solidations” and in view of his results, Professor A. S. Dewing’s dictum that 
“a successful business is a business that yields a relatively large profit 
to the managers” is not open to objection; but his test cannot be used in a 
statistical examination of a theory of profits or of normal value. To test 
the proposition that profits are due to business ability, we need an inde 
pendent measure of business ability with which we could compare the 
profits obtained. The need for such “an efficiency audit” has been urged 
by Mr. and Mrs. Webb in their Consumers’ Coéperative Movement and by 
Mr. William E. Oberle in his note, “Regulating Public Utility Rates,’’ in 
the December, 1925, number of this Review. To be really significant for 
the theory of value, therefore, the bulk-line cost curve would need, in 
addition to all the corrections pointed out by Professor Clark, to be supple- 
mented by an independent measure of normal profits per unit of business 
ability and an independent determination of the number of such units 
being applied in each particular establishment. He would be indeed a 
bold statistician who would undertake to patch up the old curve so that it 
would dispel the scepticism of some theorists about decreasing cost or 
increasing returns. 

‘Quarterly Journal of Economics, Nov. 1921, p. 85. 

*It may be worth noting that the bulk-line cost curve is distinctly less useful for 
discussion of value than is Marshall’s “particular expenses curve.” Here the 
difference between the receipts and expenses is not profits, but producer’s surplus 
or rent, or, in special cases, quasi-rent. In the light of later discussions, Marshall's 
closing sentence sounds prophetic: “this method of treating short-period normal 
value problems has attractions, and may perhaps ultimately be of service; but it 


requires careful handling, for the assumptions on which it rests are very slippery.” 
Principles, 6th. ed., p. 810, n. 2 
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Some may wish to argue, in a manner reminiscent of Francis Walker, that 
there are no profits at the margin, or, following J. B. Clark, that there are 
no profits in a static state. But it will generally be admitted that we need 
to look at the whoe situation, not merely at the margin; and we should 
have to admit the probability that many of the low-cost producers would 
withdraw their contributions to the amount produced if the price should 
drop to their cost and other things should remain the same. It is far from 
certain that in some cases the relatively low cost producers would not 
drop out before the relatively high cost producers. Moreover, though it 
may be argued that there are no profits in the static state and that there 
should be no profits in the cost curve which help explain value in a static 
state, it is hardly necessary to assert that the partisans of such a theory 
would be among the first to proclaim that the statistics of the bulk-line 
cost curve are not the statistics of a static state. 

Much work must be done and much time must elapse before we fill our 
empty boxes and can teach normal value by the case method. I doubt if 
realism can ever provide more than a few cases that roughly approximate 
the elaborate specifications of conditions on which rests so much that goes 
by the name of pure theory. But the essential test of a theory is not: is 
it realistic or empty? The essential test is: does it help us to attack an 
important problem? This test much of our fine-spun theory does meet 
successfully. The concept of decreasing cost, for example, has provided 
a significant argument for the encouragement of manufactures. It has 
weakened, to some extent, Professor Carver's well-known proposition that 
protection of industries using much labor and little capital would benefit 
wage-earners. For the industries of decreasing cost are those which 
employ relatively little labor. What the laborers lose by protection to 
industries using little labor might be more than made up to them by the 
increasing effectiveness of the combined factors. Again, the distinction 
between the economies due to greater production and the economies due 
to inventions and acquired arts permits us to recognize that the infant 
industry argument may apply to agriculture as well as to manufactures, 
even though agriculture shows increasing costs. A new branch of agri- 
culture may be an infant which needs care while it is learning the arts of 
life. Our empty economic boxes are supposed to fit into one another, to 
help train us to unravel the complexities of real life. To try to fill them 
with dirt facts is to break the boxes and spill the dirt. 

R. S. Meriam. 

Amherst College. 


Consumer's Surplus 


There has been of late so much muddled thinking with respect to the 
terms “consumer's surplus’’ and “total utility’’ that the writer has deemed it 
worth while to attempt a critical analysis of these and related expressions. 

To begin with, it will be well to state briefly what elementary economic 
concepts may be taken for granted and what preliminary cautions need to 
be observed to keep the reasoning clear. The meanings of value, price and 
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utility are open to little question Value in economics is value in exchange, 


i. e., the relation of the worth of one commodity to others. Price is value 
expressed in terms of some accepted medium of exchange, as pounds or 
dollars. The general price level may rise or fall, whereas values may 
remain unaffected. Assuming the price level stabilized to simplify the 
reasoning, the terms “‘value’’ and “‘price’’ may be used interchangeably and 


will be so used in this discussion A discrimination between them is not 
essential for our present purpose. 
In connection with the meaning ordinarily attached to “utility” as used 


in economics, a caution needs to be observed. We say that anything which 
satisfies human wants possesses utility, and this is a correct statement 
provided we do not attach a misleading significance to “‘satisfies.” This 
term as used in economics should not be understood to mean “gives 
pleasure.”” Pleasure and satisfaction have so often been used synonymously, 


not only in economics but in ethics also, that endless confusion has resulted. 
To be sure, the satisfaction of many human wants brings pleasure; but 
that eventuality is neither here nor there for the purposes of economics. 
For our purposes, to satisfy a want means to “fulfill” it or to “alleviate” it, 
nothing more. Only by so limiting the meaning can we hope to reduce to 
a common denominator the satisfactions of a dire need, a normal food want, 
a craving for narcotics, a desire to go to the opera, and so on. 

Furthermore, among those economic satisfactions which do involve 
pleasurable reactions, nothing can be deduced regarding the amount of 
enjoyment or pleasure the fulfillment of a given want affords, either on 
the basis of price paid or on any other basis. Amounts of economic 
satisfaction must not be confused with amounts of pleasure. It is only 
the former that concerns us in economics. Utility, i. e., want-satisfying 
or want-fulfilling power, must be kept divorced from the connotations of 
pleasure or enjoyment with which the term is usually invested, if our 
economic reasoning is to be clear-cut 

Turning to the relation of price to utility, it may be observed that an 
object could have no price or value unless it possessed utility. But does 
price measure utility? Obviously, actual price paid does not. Air and 
water possess high want-satisfying power but usually command little or 
no price. The price a person is willing or able to pay rather than go 
without is nearer to the answer. Thus a person would be willing to pay 
a high price for air or water rather than do without these essentials. 
However, the willing-to-pay or able-to-pay price, as measuring economic 
utility, is relative to the individual or, rather, is relative to individual 
purchasing power. Twenty cents may be the willing-to-pay price of an 
orange-want to me and forty cents to you; but if my income is only half 
of yours, this inequality in income obviously has its effect upon my ability 
or willingness to pay. Hence, to secure a comparable basis for the measure 
of utility, the ratio of the willing-to-pay price to income should be taken. 
A series of such ratios arranged in ascending or descending order can be 
plotted to form a utility curve, but it must be held in mind in plotting such 
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a curve that neither actual nor potential prices are being utilized but 
ratios of price to income. 

Another kind of curve can also be plotted, in which the potential prices 
people are willing to pay for a good (and not ratios) are utilized, and this 
represents the actual demand curve so constantly encountered in texts 
on economics. Yet such a curve is obviously not a utility curve. To 
employ a term so aptly used by Professor Taussig in this connection, the 
demand curve represents vendibility prices, not utility ratios. Professor 
Taussig defines the price a person is willing to pay for a good rather than 
go without as the vendibility price—at least, so I understand the use of the 
term—and as so used it represents a most valuable addition to economic 
terminology. It is the vendibility price which determines the demand and 
not the utility ratio. 

The nature of demand, therefore, may briefly be epitomized as follows: 
demand depends upon human wants expressed in terms of ability or willing- 
ness to pay a price for their satisfaction (fulfillment). This ability or 
willingness to pay (the vendibility price) differs with different indi- 
viduals, depending upon income and intensity of want. Plotting these 
different vendibility prices into a curve gives us the demand curve. 

How the equilibrium of demand and supply sets the actual market price 


need not be entered into here. Assume a demand curve and an actual 
market price as below: 


ab=market price 


Vendibility 
Prices 


Amount 


What kind of meaning, in the light of the foregoing reasoning, have we 
a right to attach to the areas x and y? The area x obviously represents 
the total price paid, i. e., market price multiplied by the amount purchased. 

The sum of the areas x and y is usually spoken of as “total utility” 
and the area y as “consumer's surplus.” It should now be clear that x 
plus y had better be designated total vendibility rather than total utility, 
for the latter is measured by the ratio of each vendibility price to income, 
and such ratios are not a part of the demand curve. Total utility, there- 
fore, as ordinarily used, is misleading. 
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As for “consumer's surplus,” the area y is used to represent it. But 
what kind of a “surplus” is this? It is not surplus utility but surplus 
vendibility. Furthermore, the term “surplus” itself has been misused in 
this connection. Too often the impression has been left that the consumer 
by some feat of legerdemain is always gaining something, that every time 
he makes a purchase he should be very happy, for he always secures a 
“surplus.” Too little or no emphasis is laid upon the fact that, although 
a person may be willing to pay a certain price for an economic good rather 
than go without, he would much rather get it for nothing. By following 
through the foregoing fallacious reasoning, it is an easy step from “surplus 
utility” to “surplus satisfaction” to “‘surplus enjoyment.” Hence,—Q. FE 
D.!—“consumer’s surplus of enjoyment”! 

It seems to the writer that the phrase “consumer’s surplus” is absolutely 
meaningless. If some meaning must be attached to the area y, let it be 
called ‘“‘vendibility reserve,’ or any other accurate designation which will 
prevent students from falling into the pitfalls involved in the current 
terminology. 

JoserpH Mayen. 

Tufts College. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Memorials of Alfred Marshall. Edited by A. C. Picov. (New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1925. Pp. 518. $5.00.) 

Alfred Marshall belonged to a period. He was the end of a line 
of which Adam Smith was the beginning. ‘To so blunt a statement 
Marshall himself would have strongly objected. For, as he never 
tired of saying, “my only confident dogma in economics is that every 
short statement on a broad issue is inherently false” (p. 461). And 
indeed there is one sense in which he presents no aspect of finality. 
For he spent himself on a magnum opus, which, as published in three 
separate volumes, Principles of Economics, 1890, Industry and Trade, 
1919, Money Credit and Prices, 1923, formed the parts of a single 
original vision which he did not live to complete; and even to the extent 
to which he expressed his vision he did not conceive himself as con- 
tributing a definite body of new truths. As he said of the classica! 
economists, “they did not make clear to others, it was not even clear to 
themselves, that what they were building up was not universal truth, 
but machinery of universal application in the discovery of a certain 
class of truths” (p. 156). 

The duty of the new generation of economists, as he saw it in 1897, 
was to sharpen the weapons of analysis, making greater use, in 
particular, of the quantitative measurement of economic forces. With 
these keener weapons, reinforced by intuition and sympathy, they must 
attack “the great task of utilizing the present waste products of 
human effort for the production of human lives that are joys in them- 
selves and the sources of joy” (p. 311). And, as his successor, 
Professor Pigou, points out in the Memorial Lecture, his special 
contribution to the armory of economic method was the development 
of an analysis of value which took proper account of the element of 
time. “With the conceptions associated with the words quasi-rent, 
representative firm, external and internal economies, consumers’ sur- 
plus, elasticity of demand, he has built a structure as different from 
anything known before as a modern locomotive is different from 
Stephenson’s ‘Rocket’ ” (p. 87). Therefore, although his regard for 
the ancients amounted to hero-worship—“the more I knew of him 
(Adam Smith), the more I worshipped him” (p. 379) ; and again, “my 
youthful loyalty to him (Ricardo) boiled over when I read Jevons* 
Theory” (p. 100)—he was no scorner of the present. When an address 
of congratulation signed by economists from all over the world reached 
him on his eightieth birthday, he replied, “The Chinese worship their 
ancestors: an old student of economics may look with reverential awe 
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on the work which he sees young students preparing themselves to do” 
(p. 499). Many of the signatories were his pupils. As a master he 
was not indiscriminating in his praise (for he was impatient of woolly- 
headedness on the one hand and of pointless subtlety on the other), 
but he recognized genius and acclaimed it; and to two of these pupils, 
A. L. Bowley (p. 423) and J. M. Keynes (p. 479) he writes in 
language which we shall not quote, lest we bring blushes to their modest 
cheeks. 

In another and more objective sense Marshall did belong to a period. 
Adam Smith was usher to the Industrial Revolution which gave Britain 
a century of preéminence (1770-1870) ; and during the following half 
century (1870-1920), when Marshall’s wc rk was done, Britain, while 
progressing absolutely, progressed less fast than Germany and was 
passed by the United States. Marshall, like Adam Smith, was inter- 
national in range, but very national in feeling,—unlike those mid- 
century dogmatists, who displayed their cosmopolitanism by extolling 
British trade policy as a model for the world. He was not jealous of 
another country setting in many fields the industrial pace; nor was 
he blind to the fact that leisure in itself has value: but he feared a 
slackening in the national! striving and scented a danger to the nation’s 
industrial morale. In a very frank letter to Edward Caird, Master of 
Balliol, re the Engineers Strike of 1897, he comments on a comparative 
estimate of engineering output, which “seems to me to go to the root of 
the matter:...... 3 Glasgow men needed to do the work of 1 American. 
I should put (say) a quarter of this to account of our employers, a 
half to account of new unionism, and the remaining quarter to no 
acconnt at all. I mean that, when a man works in a leisurely way 
and for relatively short hours, he does get some gain which may be set 
off against the loss in his efficiency” (pp. 400-401). 

The same national sense asserted itself in his attitude to war. He 
regarded war as wicked, but other things as worse. In 1900, in reply 
to a letter from Dr. Pierson, a brother economist and Prime Minister of 
Holland, he writes, “I do not deny that these Boer armaments had 
their main origin in the wicked and stupid Raid...... But self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. If I am walking on a Quay, and 
my dog bites a man: if he then tries to throw me into the water and one 
of us has to be drowned, I shall try to push him in first and stay on the 
Quay myself. So, though an Anti-jingo, I say the war must go on 
till Natal and the Cape have security from Boer armaments. Subject 
to that condition and the redress of the Uitlanders’ grievances, many, 
perhaps most Englishmen, and certainly I, would make peace tomorrow 
on almost any terms that the Boers might wish” (p. 412). And 
when the Great War broke out, his stand, though some would whisper 
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that it showed a weakening of his intellect, was in accord with the 
temper of his whole life. In 1917, apropos of Sir Conan Doyle’s 
proposal for the systematic development of hatred as a_ political 
weapon, he wrote, “To foster hatred as an end would strengthen the 
position of pacifists, whose noble sentiments seem to me to make for a 
premature peace which would inflict a disaster almost unparalleled in 
history on the coming generation” (p. 508). 

Adam Smith’s philosophy of liberty finds its counterpart in 
Marshall’s plea for economic chivalry. The eighteenth century broke 
down the barriers against private enterprise, the nineteenth century 
vastly enlarged the field for its exercise. But would society, would 
labor tolerate its continuance into the twentieth? Marshall believed 
that by self-imposed control the rich would release a part of their 
surplus wealth for the service of the community while retaining, in so 
far as they were employers, the freedom of direction which was 
necessary for the production of this surplus wealth and for the per- 
petuation of the creative spirit in industry. Writing in 1917 he 
accepts graduated taxation under the all but evasion-proof arrange- 
ments of British income tax collection, and reinforces the familiar 
argument that “excessive taxes on large incomes may check energy and 
enterprise” by this further point. Britain is comparatively poor in 
natural resources; and a chief cause of the superiority of British over 
European wages has been “the fact that her businesses could obtain the 
necessary supply of capital at lower charges than anywhere else. 
Therefore taxes on capital must be handled with caution” (p. 352). 
Himself an ex-president of the British Coéperative Union (in his 
Ipswich presidential address of 1889 he speaks of “that great order 
of modern chivalry—codéperation,” p. 251), he urges the maximum of 
“enlightened free coéperation” alike among producing farmers and 
industrial wage carners. But of municipal enterprise, other than 
that concerned with town-planning, free health spaces, free public 
baths, etc., he was suspicious. “Municipal housing seems to me scarcely 
ever right and generally very wrong” (p. 445). In an illuminating 
fragment, which foresees the large-scale production of electric power 
from generating stations located near the coal mines, he writes, “Such 
an arrangement. ...might seem at first sight to be suitable for a State 
monopoly. But the utilization of the by-products of coal is a most 
important matter; and it is in urgent need of the elastic energies of 
private enterprise in order to secure that each decade may see a great 
advance on that which went before it” (p. 364). Always he had a 
fear of the dead hand of Government. ‘Government creates scarcely 
anything” (p. 338). Is not this a respect in which his view was too 
short? Is it not possible that in regard to certain natural resources 
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and monopolies of distribution the half-way house of private enterprise 
under public control (exercised with the ignorance and irritability 
frequent in public control) loses the elasticity of private enterprise 


without gaining the confidence which comes from administering a 
service which the people support because it is their own? For that, 
after all, supplies the momentum of the codperative store. Certainly 
the record of the Ontario Hydro-Electric System runs counter to 
Marshall’s apprehensions ; and if we have regard to the social balance 


as a whole, is it not likely that private enterprise will be given a freer 
field elsewhere if it is offset by public enterprise in those fields where 
public enterprise can make a decent showing? 

No man struggled harder with his own conscience than did Marshall 
to avoid hostility to organized labor; and yet, as he was well aware, 


the labor movement of the last thirty years of his life rested largely 
on economic hypotheses to which he was intellectually opposed. His 
labor hero was Thomas Burt, who as president of the Trades Union 
Congress of 1891 held up to the admiration of trade unionists “a man 
like Professor Marshall with his firm grasp of political economy com- 


bined with the recognition of manhood and the rights of the workers.” 
(A. Watson, A Great Labour Leader, p. 186.) 

But in 1897 the professor writes to the Master of Balliol, “Every- 
where the tried men, who had made modern unionism the greatest of 


England’s glories, have been pushed aside—sometimes very cruelly. 
ee If I were a working man, I would wish for no better or more 
hopeful conditions of life than those which I understand to prevail at 


the Carnegie works now * (p. 398). In 1900 he gives Bishop 
Westcott (the Miners’ Bishop, as he was called) a résumé of his views 
on the Standard Wage Movement—in a postscript! (Was there ever 
& man so generous as Marshall to his correspondents?) He denies 
the title of equity to “a system of standard wages, in which the 
standard of each trade is fixed by its strategical skill and resources in 


excluding competition from below”; and he commends the elastic 
system. “An elastic system in the building trade would bring out the 
best capacities of operative builders; and would raise the average real 


wages of working men; without taking account of the fact that, by 
cheapening building, it would cause them to be better housed, whether in 
their cottages or workshops” (p. 389-390). 

This stricture is as true for 1926 as for 1900. The sluggishness 
of standard effort, the narrowing of the difference between skilled and 
unskilled wage rates and the immobility of labor between district and 
district and between trade and trade are the most disconcerting 
features in British industry today. But are not the causes deeper 
than the hotheadedness of the newest unionism or the poison of socialist 
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doctrine? Marshall tells us how, after visits to an iron foundry, “I 
never liked mechanical invention less than when I learnt that it was 
bound to drive out the life-earned skill of the artizan from many of the 
higher, as well as the lower, branches of the trade” (p. 420). “The 
dark spots of western Europe,” he wrote out to India in 1911, “are not 
agricultural. They are the homes of those manufacturers which are 
divorced from initiative” (p. 458). When skill is being murdered by 
mechanism, the victims are sot in a mood to respond to individual 
appeal. Can we hope to win the trade unions to positive coéperation 
if we take their collectivist aspirations at their worst instead of at 
their best? In his 1907 lecture on the social possibilities of economic 
chivalry we could wish that the chivalry of the group played a more 
commanding part. We could wish that a voice like his had been 
present at the birth of guild socialism, combining, as his voice always 
did, mental strictness with imaginative passion. 

And just as his views on labor, whether we agree with them or not, 
were founded on contact with workers and workshops, so also his 
judgment on the great world issue of population and natural resources 
was based on realistic study of new world conditions. There is a 
reference, on page 440, very flattering to the late head of the 
Department of Political Science in the University of Toronto. After 
a certain dinner at the Cambridge meeting of the British Association 
in 1904, “I spent the whole time—as it was my only chance—in getting 
from Mavor, who knew much more about it than anyone else in the 
world, a detailed (illustrated) account of the wheat resources of the 
Canadian Northwest.” Marshall was ever greedy for exact knowledge 
of new processes, new movements and new countries; and the United 
States was to him not a foreign country, but a vast and brilliant 
outgrowth of his own. “In this whole controversy [tariff reform], 
nothing has angered me more than the action of Chamberlainites and 
especially his Canadian bodyguard, in reviling the U. S. A. as 
‘foreigners’ ” (p. 454). 

But, though he thus moved and talked in the present, he possessed, 
only to conceal, a wealth of historical knowledge. For as Mr. J. M. 
Keynes says in the brilliant memoir with which these Memorials open, 
the style of Marshall’s Principles of Economics “is elaborately un- 
sensational and underemphatic” (p. 46). And, we may acd, not only 
does his book seem much simpler than it really is, but, when we set our- 
selves the task of teaching from it, we find it hard, if we are historically 
minded, to recover the background of fact on which the general argu- 
ment is at times based. And yet Marshall had a mighty historical 
equipment, as all those know who conversed with him or enjoyed the 
run of his library. The reviewer has a vivid memory of turning over the 
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pencilled pages of Marshall’s copy of the 1825 Report on the Export 
of Tools and Machinery. The report states that “where a commodity 
can be supplied in unlimited quantities (which machinery may be in 
this country) a large increase in the demand never fails, after a very 
short period, to reduce the price; but the necessity of instructing men 
in machine making seemed to impose an obstacle which it would require 
much time to overcome; and it was apprehended that in the meantime 
the price of machines might be considerably increased.” Here surely 
for the historian is the approach to Marshall’s distinction between 
short and long periods when the effect of an increase in demand is 
under investigation. 

And again, was not his doctrine of consumers’ surplus grounded on 
experience as distinctly English as Ricardo’s doctrine of rent? For 
the tariff reductions of Peel and Gladstone and Rowland Hill’s penny 
postage were elements in a policy of plenty in which regard for the 
consumer predominated. Rowland Hill used to urge that “when you 
reduce a tax you should calculate the amount of relief afforded upon the 
increased consumption of that article; you cannot take, as a measure 
of the relief of the pressure upon the people, the amount which you 
collect less in the revenue.” Long centuries of foreign trade and 
foreign investment gave to England excess of imports over exports, a 
fiscal policy of free trade and the economic psychology of a con- 
suming nation. 

But Rowland Hill was not his only postal guide. The writer once 
went to him with an extract from a letter which he wrote to the Times 
on April 6, 1891, and in which he estimated the consumers’ net loss 
from the prohibition by the post office of private local posts at £41/, 
millions. His written answer is given among the fragments, “A little 
before 1891, St. John’s [| Marshall’s college] had organized a splendid 
I4d post with three times the conveniences, from the varsity man’s 
point of view, of the 1d Royal Post. It more than paid its way, 
though its stamps could only be bought by Johnians. I recollect 
that, when it was quashed I was set on the inquiry as to Consumers’ 
Surplus and that I made much use of its experiences...... But I 
have forgotten details and life is short” (p. 359). 

Yes, though he lived to the age of nearly 82, his life was all too 
short, not only for himself, but also for those who worked under his 
spell. And few will be the economists on this continent, who do not 
glow as they read; for it is the memorial of an admirer of America, 
the memorial of an Englishman at England’s individual best. 


The volume is divided into three parts. Part I, “In Memoriam,” 
contains the Memoir by Mr. J. M. Keynes, published in the (London) 
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Economic Journal of September, 1924; reminiscences by Professor 
Edgeworth of Oxford and two Cambridge pupils; and Professor Pigou’s 
memorial lecture. Part II contains selections from Marshall's 
writings, which are not easily accessible elsewhere. Of these perhaps 
the most important are the paper on “The Graphic Method of Sta- 
tistics” read before the International Statistical Congress of 1885, and 
the article on “Remedies for Fluctuations of General Prices” contrib- 
uted to the Contemporary Review in March, 1887; while in “Water 
an Element of Strength,” a Bristol lecture of 1879, we have a 
characteristic combination of his exact knowledge on a semi-technical 
subject and his enthusiastic faith in the lessons of national history. 
Part III contains letters to friends, colleagues (among whom may be 
mentioned Professors J. B. Clark, Irving Fisher and F. W. Taussig) 
and ex-pupils. They are divided about equally in respect of subject 
matter between social problems, as for example those to Bishop 
Westcott and Edward Caird, Master of Balliol; currency and taxation, 
many of them prompted by the bimetallic controversy and the move- 
ment for tariff reform; and criticisms of books received or suggestions 
upon a proposed course of work. The volume closes with a bio- 
graphical list of Marshall’s writings and an excellent index. The 
entries under ““Mathematics, on use of, in economics” will comfort the 
non-mathematical; and from one of these, in conclusion, we extract 
the following; “(1) Use mathematics as a shorthand language, rather 
than as an engine of inquiry. (2) Keep to them till you have done. 
(3) Translate into English. (4) Then illustrate by examples that are 
important in real life. (5) Burn the mathematics. (6) If you can’t 
succeed in 4, burn 3. This last I did often” (p. 427). 
C. R. Fay. 
University of Toronto. 
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Dunuap, K. Social psychology Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins. 1925. 
Pp. 261. $4.) 

Fay, C. R. Economics. Oxford Review Series. (New York: Oxford 
Book Co. 1925. Pp. vi, 128.) 

A syllabus organized more particularly for a review of elementary 
economics. The topical method is followed, and the material is arranged 
under three main headings: text, laws, and theories. Effort was made 
to meet the requirements of the 1924 syllabus of the Board of Regents 
for the State of New York. Examination questions are given in each 
chapter; and in the appendix are complete sets of examination papers 
given by the University of the State of New York for the years 1922-25. 


Foster, W. T. and Carcuines, W. Profits. (Boston: Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research 1925. Pp. xxii, 465. $4.) 


Graziave!, A. Der Begriff der Mehrarbeit und die Werttheorie. (Berlin: 
R. L. Prager. 1925. Pp. 48.) 


Hamitton, W. H. Current economic problems: a series of readings in the 
control of industrial development. Third edition. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 192 Pp. xxix, 960. $4.) 

This is a thorough revision of the book of readings published in 1919. 
There are many changes throughout the book, designed either to improve 
the quality of the readings or to bring them down to date. Much new 
material has been added on various timely questions: the machine and 
modern civilization, business cycles, regulation of railroads and monopo- 
lies, population, immigration, unemployment, social insurance, labor prob 
lems, and taxation. On the other hand, all the readings dealing with eco- 
nomic aspects of the war have been eliminated. The revision has been 
well done; and those who found this book useful before will find it far 
more so now. J. Isr. 


Hirscu, J. Grundriss der Sozialékonomik. Part V, Handel, Transport 
wesen, Bankwesen, Section 2. (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. Pp. xvi, 
328.) 


Jounston, J. A groundwork of economics. (Dublin: Educational Com 
pany of Ireland. 1925. Pp. 112. 2s. 6d.) 


Kerscnaci, R. Einfiihrung in die Methodenlehre der Nationalokonomic. 
(Wien: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. 1925. M. 4.25.) 


Krexuorer, W. H. An outline of economics. Sixth edition. (Menasha, 
Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co. 1925. Pp. 186.) 


Luxemsurc, R. LEinfiihrung in die Nationalékonomie. (Berlin: E. 
Laub’sche. 1925. Pp. 293.) 


MacGisson, D. A. An introduction to economics for Canadian readers. 
(Toronto: Macmillan. 1925. 5s.) 


Marconcini, F. Saggio sulla rendita e sulle sue modificasioni imputabili 
all’azione dei mezzi di trasporto. (Milan: Soc. Ed. Vita e Pensiero. 
1924. Pp. 78. L. 6.) 


Mencer, C. Principi fondamentali di economia politica. Translated by 
R. B. D’Ajano and N. Bonelli. (Bari: G. Laterza. 1925. Pp. xvi, 
434. L. 35.) 
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Serieman, E. R. A. Essays in economics. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. ix, 384.) 

Serapuim, H. Neuere russische Wert- und Kapitalzinstheorien. (Berlin: 
W. de Gruyter. 1925. Pp. 194.) 


SievekinG, H. Grundziige der Wirtschaftislehre. (Leipzig: G. A. 
Gloeckner. 1925. Pp. vi, 353.) 
Srarra, P. Sulle relazioni fra costo e quantita prodotta. (Milan: 
Universita Bocconi. 1925. Pp. 277-328.) 
A discussion of the cost of production in relation to the quantity of 
produce in the three cases of goods of which the increased production does 
not change the cost, or lessens the cost, or increases it. 


SrotzMaNN, R. Die Krisis in der heutigen Nationalékonomic. (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 1925. Pp. 146. M. 6.) 


Topp, J. A. The science of prices: a handbook of economics (production, 
consumption and value.) (New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. 
Pp. xii, 264. $2.) 

Mainly a simplification of Marshall, with emphasis on the problems 
of value and distribution. Marshall is brought down to date, however, 
with material covering the problems of the war and post-war period. 
Some will perhaps object to any sacrilegious ‘translation’ of Marshall; 
others, on the contrary, will object to the author’s reverential attitude 
toward the great English economist, as shown, for instance, in the dictum 
that ““Marshall’s own generation has added nothing fundamental to his 
statement of it (the law of value), nor is it easy to see in what direction 
such additions are likely to be required in future.” The work is well 
done, however, and the book will be welcomed by disciples of Marshall, 
who, from limitations of time or of the students’ capacity, are unable 
to use Marshall’s own books. 

Joun Ise. 


Tvuewe.i, R. G., Munro, T. and Stryker, R. E. American economic life 
and the means of its improvement. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1925. Pp. xiv, 633. $4.50.) 

Znanieckt, F. The laws of social psychology. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. Pp. 328. $3.) 

Verhandlungen des vierten Deutschen Soziologentages am 29 und 30 
September 1924 in Heidelberg. Vortrage von Adolf Giinther, Ludwig 
Heyde, Max Scheler und Max Adler. (Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1925. 
Pp. vii, 241.) 


Economic History and Geography 


Russia Today. The Official Report of the British Trade Union 
Delegation. (New York: International Publishers. 1925. Pp. 
288. $1.75.) 

It has seemed worth while to the International Publishers of New 
York to bring out an American edition of the report on the state of 
affairs in Russia made by the British Trades Union Delegation which 
visited Russia and Caucasia in November and December, 1924. The 
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volume which resulted was published in London by the Trades Union 
Congress early in 1925. ‘The new edition has an appended statement 
by the General Council of the Trades Union Congress regarding the 
famous “Red Letter” purporting to have been signed by Zinoviev and 
addressed to the Central Committee of the British Communist Party 
in September, 1924, not contained in the English edition. It will be 
remembered that this document played an important part in the 1924 
election campaign which ended the Labor Government in England. 
This incident and the repudiation of the Russian Treaty negotiated by 
MacDonald gave point to the visit of the Delegation at this time; 
and the representat ives were espe cially charged to investigate in Russia 
the genuineness of the “Red Letter.” The Delegation’s findings in 
the matter, which are presented with the statement by the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, appeared so conclusive to the 
General Council that it urged the succeeding government to undertake 
a thorough investigation of the whole affair, including the part played 
by the British Foreign Office. 

In view of the fact that the seven trade unionists, accompanied by 
their expert advisors, were in Russia only six weeks, it is not surprising 
that much of the comment on the many aspects of the Russian experi- 
ment is in the nature of a running description. Indeed, on account of 
the shortness of their stay, an important English critic and editor, 
J. L. Garvin, argues that it would be a mistake to take the report 
seriously. “A brief visit to another country,” he writes, “is no harm 
in itself, and may be full of instruction, but to write a book on such a 
basis is notoriously no work for modest men.” However lacking in 
modesty the experts selected by the Council of the League of Nations 
to report on the economic reconstruction of Austria may be, Mr. 
Garvin would not deny that the resulting volume of Mr. Layton, 
editor of the Economist, and Professor Rist has been given serious 
attention throughout Europe and in the United States; and yet their 
stay in Austria exceeded that of the trade unionists in Russia by only 
one week. Another English criticism is to the effect that the tourists 
saw simply what they were intended to see. The Delegation ac- 
knowledges the fact that they were received by representatives of the 
Soviet Government and accompanied by representatives of the All- 
Russian Council of Trade Unions; but there is evidence that they 
were aware of the danger of being furnished with only one point of 
view. They themselves selected the places for inspection and de- 
termined the lines of inquiry which should be followed. Since they were 
furnished with credentials for entering any club, factory, police court, 
jail, or hospital without notice, they were also able to make many 
unannounced visits. 
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The tenor of the whole report is undeniably one of sympathy with 
Russia as it is now constituted. The country is reported to be in a 
state of health, to be progressing, and to have a stable government. 
This government, with the modifications which it has had since the 
adoption of the new economic policy, is described as a system of state 
capitalism rather than communism. At the end of each section, as, 
for example, that on government, finance, industry, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and labor conditions, there is a paragraph of general con- 
clusions which seldom omits a comparison with continental countries 
or with old Russia which is favorable to the new. The present excellent 
provisions for the housing of the workers in the oil fields “in new houses 
now being built out of profits by the Soviet Republic” are contrasted 
with the miserable arrangements under a capitalist regime which 
“amazed” and “disgusted” the observers. In financial reforms and 
reconstruction the Soviet Union is said to be “a long way ahead of 
continental countries which are at present profiting by the confidence 
of the foreign investor.” 

Much of the material is in the form of condensations of Russian 
official reports, arranged with clearness and spirit. Whatever the 
limitations of the report as a profound analysis of Russian problems 
may be, it would be difficult to discover another volume dealing with 
Russia today which gives a more comprehensive and readable account. 
In lieu of the official contact between the governments which the trade 
unionists desired to have come about, they may well take satisfaction 
in this achievement. 


Amy Hewes. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Ackwortn, A. W. Financial reconstruction in England, 1851-1822. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1925. Pp. viii, 158. 8s. 6d.) 


Avusert, T. W. Bolshevism’s terrible record. (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. 1925. Pp. vi, 182.) 


Basye, A. H. The lords commissioners of trade and plantations, commonly 
known as the Board of Trade, 1748-1782. Yale Historical Publications, 
Miscellany 14. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1925. Pp. 248. 
$2.50.) 


Breer, M. Social struggles and thought. ‘Translated by H. J. Stenning. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1925. Pp. 218. $2.) 


Cesst, R. La regolazione delle entrate e delle spese (nella Repubblica di 
Venezia nei secoli XIII e XIV). (Padova: A. Draghi. 1925. Pp. 276. 
L. 35.) 


Cuarteswortn, M. P. Trade routes and commerce of the Roman Empire. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1924. Pp. 288. 12s. 6d.) 


Cuinarp, G. Jefferson et les ideologues d’aprés sa correspondence inedite 
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avec Destutt de Tracy, Cabanis, Say et Auguste Comte. Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages. Extra vol. I. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. 295. $2.) 


Dawes, R.C. The Dawes plan in the making. Foreword by F. O. Lowden. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1925. Pp. 525.) 


Dietz, A. Frankfurter Handelsgeschichte. Vol. IV, part 1. (Frankfurt 
am M.: Gebr. Knauer 1925. Pp. x, 450.) 


Donovan, H. D. A. The Barnburners, a study of the internal movements 
in the political history of New York State and of the resulting changes 
in political affiliation, 1830-1852. (New York: N. Y. Univ. Press. 
1925. Pp. viii, 140. 


Fisuer, H. A. L. Economic problems after the war a hundred years ago. 
(London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. xii, 118. 5s.) 

Fontaine, A. L’industrie francaise pendant la guerre. (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press. 1925. $4.) 


Gaapit, D. R. The industrial evolution of India in recent times. (London: 
Milford. 1925. Pp. xix, 242. 7s. 6d.) 


Gatpixn, W. F. The grain supply of England during the Napoleonic 
Period. (New York Macmillan. 1925. Pp. =i, 305. Univ. of 
Michigan Publications. History and Political Science, vol. VI.) 

Greety, A. W. Handi of Alaska, its resources, products, and attrac 
tions in 1924. Third edition (New York and London: Charles 


Scribner's Sons. Pp. x, 330. $3.50.) 


Greer, G. The Ruhr-Lorraine industrial problem: a study of the economic 
interdependence of the two regions and their relation to the reparation 
question. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xx, 828. $2.50.) 


Hammonp, O. G. Check list of New Hampshire local history. (Concord, 
N. H.: New Hampshire Historical Society. 1925. Pp. 106.) 


Harris, F. S. and Burr, N. I. The fruits of Mormonism. (New York: 
Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Hart-Saxsy, W. C., editor. The empire commercial guide and empire year 
book. (London: British Commonwealth Trade Press. 1925. 21s.) 


Hocxett, H. C. and Scuiestncer, A. M. A political and social history 
of the United States. Vol. I, 1492-1828; Vol. II, 1829-1925. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xiv, 488; xvii, 576.) 

These volumes, especially the latter part of the second volume, reveal 
the recent tendencies to enlarge the scope of historical interests. 
Necessities of space restrict the earlier portions of the work to familiar 
episodes; but in sketching the development of the nation after 1860, a 
large place is given to economic conditions. Eight chapters (146 pages) 
are devoted to the “Economic Revolution” which is vigorously sketched 
and justly appraised. Besides this solid block of economic material, 
there are excellent statements of shorter episodes in other portions of the 
narrative. Limitations of space make it impossible to introduce new 
material or new interpretations; but there is a very real value in seeing 
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the economic material put in its general setting. The work will thus 
be of unusual interest to economists. 
Hovert, M. The chartist movement. Edited and completed with a 
memoir by T. F. Tout. (New York: Longmans Green & Co. 1925. 
Pp. xxxvii, 327.) 

This excellent study of the chartist movement has been revised by its 
editor “in the light of the reviews and of the numerous friendly letters 
which have been received.” Through the efforts of Dr. M’Lachlan the 
“homes and status of some of the minor actors” have been defined more 
precisely. These changes, however, are confined to individual plates so 
that the general structure of the book is unchanged. 

A 
Jouvet, A. A. La restauration financiére de la Belgique. (Paris: Giard. 
1925. Pp. 216.) 
Kuuiscner, J. Russische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Vol. I. (Jena: G. 
Fischer. 1925. Pp. xxii, 458.) 


Lyon, C. E. British financial conditions in 1924. Trade inf. bull. 336. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 25.) 

McMurray, K. C. and Hatt, R. B. Source book in the geography of 
commercial production. (Michigan: Edwards Brothers. 1925. Pp. 
293.) 

Mavor, J. An economic history of Russia. New and revised edition. 
Vols. I and II. (New York: E. P. Dutton. 1925. Pp. xxxv, 614; 
xxii, 630. $15. a set.) 

Mears, E. G. Modern Turkey: a politico-economic interpretation, 1908- 
1923. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xiv, 779. $6.) 

This book is a very fair example of a type which is appearing in ever- 
increasing numbers. They might be called books of orientation, rather 
than hand-books. The systematic quality of the latter is absent; the 
author endeavors with more or less success to combine a literary presen- 
tation of his subject with the more or less specialized interests which his 
readers will feel. It is also a characteristic of these literary sub-genera 
that they are collaborative works, inasmuch as one man can hardly hope 
to cover the entire field, if the book is to remain timely. The twenty- 
five chapters are about equally divided between history or sociology, 
government and economics in their general theme; nine of them are by 
the author, the remaining sixteen by other competent persons of various 
nationalities. The economist in particular will find especially useful 
the central part of the book, which treats of such topics as transpor- 
tation and communication, land tenure, irrigation, agriculture, forests, 
mines, foreign and domestic commerce (chapters 9-15), also the public 
treasury (chapter 17). Upon several of these topics any detailed or 
even collected information has been exceedingly hard to obtain hitherto. 
How accurate the data collected may be is another question entirely. A 
reasonably careful reading will infuse into the uninitiated that healthy 
distrust for Eastern European and Western Asiatic statistics and esti- 
mates which investigators in that field know to their cost. 

Collaborative books must perforce be judged less harshly than the 
productions of a single pen. Style may be ironed out, exaggerations or 
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inaccuracies pruned away or excised, but bias is due to deflection in the 
basic tissue, and cannot be expunged without unravelling the web. 
The pitfalls that await the unfortunate editor in transcription and 
terminology are also numerous, nor have they all been successfully 
avoided. Some slips in detail seem also to have escaped the editor's 
notice, also some few misprints. An additional advantage of the book 
is afforded by the appendices, which contain reprints of a number of the 
most important diplomatic documents dealing with recent events in 
Turkey, a chronological outline of events, and a very good bibliography 
of recent books on the subject. This last is peculiarly valuable, as it 
centralizes a large amount of scattered literature which is not collected 
elsewhere under such a varied viewpoint. There are some useful maps; 
but the illustrations are only fair and not particularly explicative. 


R. P. Buake. 


Moutton, H. G. and Lewis, ¢ The financial problem of France. (New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50 


Nearina, S. and Freemanp, J. Dollar diplomacy: a study in American 
imperialism. (New York: B. W. Huebsch and The Viking Press. 1925. 
Pp. xv, 358. $2.50.) 

Nertiau, M. Der Vorfriihling der Anarchie, ihre historische Entwicklung 
von d. Anfangen bis zum Jahre 1864. (Leipzig: F. E. Fischer. 1925.) 
Pp. 235.) 


Nicket, K. E. Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft, 1924-19 
Kurth. 1925. Pp. 112 tm. 2.80.) 


25. (Ké6then: I. F. 


Onor, R. La somalia italiana. (Forino: Fratelli Bocca. 1925. Pp. xi, 
867. L. 50.) 
A critical examination of the problems of rural and political economy in 
the Torino Colony, with an illustration and 27 tables. 


Peet, A.G. V. The financial crisis of France. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. 332. $4.25 
Puittpotts, O. S. Report on commercial and financial conditions in 


Austria, revised to August 1925. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
1925. 1s. 6d.) 


Puipps, H. Some aspects of the agrarian question in Mexico. (Austin, 
Texas: University Press. 1925. Pp. 157.) 
Pirenne, H. Medieval cities, their origins and the revival of trade. 


Translated by F. D. Halsey. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 1925. 
Pp. 249.) 


Protecpicos, D. E. The financial position of Greece. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. Pp. 16.) 

Rew, H. Economic resources of Canada. Report to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. (London: P. S. King & Son. 1925. 1s. 6d.) 


Rowranp, A. L. Studies in English commerce and exploration in the reign 
of Elizabeth: I. England and Turkey, the rise of diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations, by A. L. Rowland. II. The English search for a 


northwest passage in the time of Queen Elizabeth, by G. B. Manhart. 
(Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1924. Pp. 189; 179.) 
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Sarcent, R. L. The size of the slave population at Athens during the 
fifth and fourth centuries before Christ. University of Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences, vol. XII, no. 3. (Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill. Pp. 
136. $1.75.) 

Scunitzter, H. The republic of Mexico, its agriculture, commerce and 
industries. (New York: N. L. Brown. 1924. Pp. 687.) 


Sewet, H. J. Der britische Mandatstaat Palestina im Rahmen der Welt 
wirtschaft. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1925. Pp. 135. Rm.6.) 


Srearriep, A. Post-war Britain: a French analysis. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1925. Pp. 314. $8.50.) Translated from the French 
by H. H. Hemming. 


Smitu, D. H. An economic geography of Europe. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1925. Pp. xii, 247. $1.50.) 
“A concise account of the main facts of economic importance in con- 
nection with the geography of Europe.” Each country is described 
in a brief chapter. ‘There are nearly thirty diagrams and maps. 


Smirn, J. R. Industrial and commercial geography. Revised edition. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1925. Pp. 997. $4.50.) 


Stopparp, L. Social classes in post-war Europe. (New York: Scribner. 
1925. Pp. 184. $2.) 


Tarpett, I. M. The life of Judge Gary. (New York: Appleton. 1925. 
Pp. xii, 361. $3.50.) 

Vermen, E. L’Allemagne contemporaine (1919-1924). Sa _ structure 
et son évolution politiques, économiques et sociales. (Paris: Lib. Félix 
Alean. 1925. Pp. vii, 255. 10 fr.) 


Waters, C. M. An economic history of England, 1066-1874. (New York 
and London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. xviii, 610. $3.25.) 


WInTERFELD, L. von. Handel, Kapital und Patriziat in Kéln bis 1400. 
Pfingstblatter des Hansischen Geschichtsvereins. Blatt XVI. (Liibeck. 
1925. Pp. 83.) 


Commercial, industrial and economic situation in Italy, March, 1925. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 4s.) 


Economic and industrial conditions in the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
April, 1925. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 1s. 6d.) 


Die fiinfzigjahrige Entwickelung Budapests 1873-1923. G. Thirring, 
director. Publicationen des statistischen Amtes der Haupt- und 
Residenzstadt Budapest. Main text in Hungarian with titles also in 
German. (Budapest: Bureau Communal de Statistique. 1925. Pp. 
xiv, 200. 10 Goldkronen.) 

Industrial and economic situation in Czechoslovakia, March, 1925. (Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 1s. 6d.) 


Industries and commerce of Spain, March, 1925. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1925. 2s. 6d.) 


Putnam’s economic atlas, a systematic survey of the world’s trade, economic 
resources and communications. Issued under the auspices of Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce. G. Philip and T. S. Sheldrake, 
editors. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. Pp. 112. $19.75.) 
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Soviet Russia. An investigation by British women trade unionists 
(London: W. P. Coates. 1925.) 


Subject index to periodicals: Section B-E, historical, political and economic 
sciences. (London: The Library Association. 1925. Pp. 202. £1. 1s.) 
Contains about 5,000 entries from 350 periodicals, including those of 
foreign countries. A valuable aid to students. 
Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1925 
Pp. 274.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 


The Stabilization of the Price of Wheat during the War and Its Effect 
upon the Returns to the Producer. By Frank M. Surrace. 
Foreword by Herbert Hoover. (Washington: United States 
Grain Corporation. 1925. Pp. 100.) 

The chief object of this study is to determine the justice of the price 
received for wheat by farmers during the period of government contro! 
in 1917, 1918, and 1919, and the effect of price stabilization on the 
returns to the producer. The outline is logically arranged by pre 
senting, first, the wheat situation in the United States and Allied 
Countries at the passage of the Food Control act; second, the steps 
in the development of the Grain Corporation and its methods; and, 
third, the effect of the control measures on the wheat producers. Of 
the 100 pages in the publication, 74 are devoted to appendices which 
include a summary of the Food Control act, copies of important 
executive orders relating to the Food Administration and the Grain 
Corporation, and market and production data from which the con- 
clusions are drawn. 

The conclusions of the author are first, that the price received by 
wheat producers was just, and second, that the farmer received fa: 
more for his wheat during the war than if the market had been left to 
its own course (p. 25). It is pointed out in proof of the first con 
clusion (1) that wheat production was unusually profitable, (2) that 
the purchasing power of wheat in terms of other commodities was 
never so high as in 1917, 1918, and 1919, (3) that the cost of 
marketing wheat increased proportionately less than the cost of 
marketing other important agricultural products, (4) that wheat 
prices were higher in the United States than in other important wheat 
producing countries, not excluding the Allied countries, (5) that the 
market value of wheat lands boomed, and (6) that the price greatly 
stimulated production. Data from official sources are presented to 
substantiate these points, and they offer much proof of the justice ot 
wheat prices during the period of food control. No mention is made, 
however, of the disadvantages of wheat producers during the post war 
adjustment period of 1922, 1923, and 1924 when the purchasing power 
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of wheat, measured in terms of other commodities, was low. Until 
this factor is given proper consideration, no final decision on this 
problem can of course be made. Moreover, it should be noted that the 
fixing of wheat prices in itself and the patriotic response of farmers 
were important causes of increased wheat production. 

The second conclusion is less easily verified, since it is largely a 
matter of opinion what prices would have been in a free market. How 
important a price factor would the Allied grain buying commission 
have been, or what would the marketing policy of grain farmers have 
been without governmental interference, are matters for conjecture. 
This report, however, has a tendency to exaggerate the depressing 
influence of the centralized buying by the Allies and to ignore the 
influence of the grain corporation in increasing the heavy fall movement 
of grain, which, it is maintained, provided the opportunity for a 
large buyer to manipulate the market. The downward trend of prices 
in June 1917, and the contention of the Allied buying commissioners 
that $1.50 was a fair price for American wheat, in spite of prospects 
for a shortage of 600,000,000 bushels in the North American and 
Allied countries below the normal requirements, does give some indi- 
cation of the strength of the Allied buying commission, as the author 
points out. Yet, this agency was unable to keep prices in check in the 
spring of 1917; and in the spring of 1918 prices were held down to the 
guaranteed minimum price only by the efforts of the Food Administra- 
tion. Moreover, from March 1919 to June 1920, wheat prices were 
much higher than the government guarantee price. It seems probable 
therefore that the falling prices of futures in June 1917 may have 
been partly due to the reaction from the high prices resulting from the 
squeeze in Chicago May wheat of that year, although the efforts of the 
Allied buying commission to accentuate any such movement should 
not be overlooked. 

On the other hand, the abnormally heavy fall marketing of wheat 
during these years, which the author repeatedly refers to as fitting 
into the hands of the Allied buying commission to depress the price, 
was largely the result of regulation. Farmers responded to the request 
of the Food Administration to market carly, believing quite generally, 
at least in 1917 and 1918, that the guaranteed price was a fixed price, 
not a minimum price, and therefore all they could hope to receive. 
The normal tendency of farmers was to store wheat in 1917, because of 
the profitableness of holding the previous crop. Yet 88.4 per cent of 
the spring wheat crop had left the farm by March 1, 1918 and 94 per 
cent of the 1918 crop had left the farm by March 1, 1919, as compared 
with an average of 87 per cent for the period 1905 to 1916. 

The discussions of economic reasons for governmental regulation, 
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the steps leading up to control, the policies adopted by the grain 
corporation, and the relation of wheat prices to prices of other 
products found here, are a \ aluable chapter in the history of food 
control during the war, although a statement of the consumer and 
public aspects would have materially increased the value of the con- 
tribution. A distinct service has been rendered in pointing out the 
stabilizing influence of the grain corporation activities during the 
unsettled market conditions due to the war. However, the reviewer 
believes that the question whether the farmer received more or less 
for wheat than he would have realized in a free market, is still un 
answered, and probably can never be definitely settled because of the 


very nature of the probl 
H. Bruce Price. 


Unive rsity of Minn § 


Outlines of Agricultural Economics. By Henry C. Taytor. Social 
science text-books, edited by R. T. Ely. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. xu,610. $3.25.) 


In reviewing this book which, in my opinion, is an outstanding work, 


I cannot refrain from calling attention to the tremendous strides the 
subject of agricultural economics has made within the last ten years. 

In 1905 when H. ©. Taylor published his first little book, the 
pioneer attempt by an American author to write a book on this subject, 


very few American economists, to say nothing of agricultural students 
or the general public, knew what the title meant. Taylor at once 


began to gather round him a small group of young workers; and a 
few scattered students elsewhere began to study and gather data on 
the application of economics to the problems of agriculture and rural 
life. A few years later, in 1908, Roosevelt appointed his Commission 
on Country Life; and in 1911, T. N. Carver published his Rural 
Economics. Speaking comparatively, the subject made good progress 
in a few mid-western institutions, in Massachusetts and perhaps New 
York. Elsewhere progress was slow. The Country Life Commission. 
and later the European Commission on Rural Credit, Coéperation and 
Country Life, brought to light a mass of evidence on the economic and 
social problems and relations of agriculture. 


The World War that shook the foundations of so many institutions, 
laid bare the economic mechanism underlying the agricultural industry 
and its commerce, put to the test our traditional theories of pro- 
duction and trade, and taught the whole world more about the 
essentials of producing and distributing the food supply than a half 
century of peace could have done. 

Nevertheless, in 1918 an inquiry addressed by the reviewer to all 
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the Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations in the United States 
revealed the fact that only a meager handful were engaged in economic 
or social research. In 1919 Professor Taylor prefaced his second 
book by the statement that the pioneer stage in the development of 
agricultural economics had not yet passed. 

Since that time wonderful progress has been made in defining the 
economic problems of agriculture, in perfecting methods of research, 
in massing pertinent data, in disseminating information to all interested 
parties, in initiating measures of agricultural improvement, and in out- 
lining the foundations on which to construct a sound agricultural 
policy. 

Much of this new knowledge is analysed and interpreted by 
Professor Taylor in the Outlines of Agricultural Economics. Written 
while the author was in charge of the federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the book reflects the influence of his enlarged contacts in its 
mature and careful thinking, balanced judgment and especially in a 
fuller comprehension of the rural problem and its intricate relation- 
ships. Before writing this volume, the author took pains to ask a wide 
circle of economists and teachers of agricultural economics to present 
specific, constructive criticisms of the 1919 book, and to make definite 
suggestions for its amendment and enlargement. Moreover, the 
author acknowledges the contributions and active assistance of a large 
group of colleagues and economists of note “without whose help it 
would have been impossible for the author ...... to have made the 
revisions and enlargements which characterize this book.” In a very 
real sense this is the consensus of the best thought of American 
students of rural problems; and to some extent, at least, it attempts 
to present this thought to students in accordance with well-tested class 
room experience. 

“Better farm management, better marketing, better land tenure, 
and a better distribution of wealth which will give the farmer a fairer 
share of the national income as a basis of a satisfactory life, and the 
nation a better agriculture and a better rural population as a basis of 
our national life, constitute the objective in the mind of the author.” 
In outline he follows the conventional order: definition and scope of the 
subject; production economics, including farm management and 
organization; distribution of agricultural wealth; land tenure: 
marketing and codperation; rural social life; and a new and final 
chapter on the future of the farmer. 

The author deals much more adequately with marketing problems 
than in his previous books, and has a well written chapter on agri- 
cultural insurance. Land tenure still occupies large space, perhaps more 
space than the matter presented warrants. The chapters on land tenure 
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in the United States have been slightly revised and some statistics 
brought up to date. 

On the other hand, the chapters on land tenure in England differ 
but little from those which appear in his first book and his monograph 
on English ownership of land written twenty years ago. Certainly 
some changes have been made and much new data gathered since 1905. 
Students will regret the omission of any adequate treatment of the 
important and immediate problem of taxation as it relates to farm 
property or farm incomes. Data are lacking for a complete treat- 
ment of the subject ; but an analysis of the problem in its economic and 
social bearings should have a place in a book of this character. 

So far as I am aware, no economist of standing has published any- 
thing which deals in any thorough-going way with the economics of 
consumption of the farm population. C. J. Galpin contributes a 
chapter on the social side of rural life; and Professor Taylor gives 
a little attention to the significance of the standard of rural living in 
relation to agricultural progress and prosperity. But of the importance 
of income spending, of the uses and enjoyment of rural wealth in its 
social and economic effects and implications, little is said. Economists 
will surely find this a fruitful field of study richly rewarding pioneer 
effort. The author has advanced to the sound position, long held by 
students of rural social life, that the standards of living maintained 
by farmers as a group will in the long run determine their incomes. 

- logical outcome of the acceptance of this principle by rural leaders 
and farmers as a group will be the birth of a new day in rural progress 
and prosperity. 

ALEXANDER E. Cance. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Report of the United States Coal Commission. Four volumes and 
statistical atlas. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 2719; 
516.) 

The principal criticism of the report of the United States Coal 
Commission has nothing to do with the report itself. The Commission 
was appointed under the Act of Congress of September 22, 1922. It 
expired by limitation on September 22, 1923. It transmitted its final 
report to Congress on December 10, 1923. On February 6, 1925, 
fourteen months later, Congress adopted Senator Oddie’s resolution 
providing for the printing of the report. Some ten months later it 
was published, over two years after the Commission had ceased to 
function. To date not one of the recommendations of the Commission 
has been enacted into law. 

The report would probably never have been published, if pressure from 
private organizations had not been brought to bear on Congress and if 
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one of the experts attached to the Commission had not given generously 
of his own time to put it into final form for the printer. If any legis- 
lation results from the recommendations of the Commission, it will be 
forced by public opinion aroused by the present anthracite strike. 

The Commission was appointed during and because of the bituminous 
strike in the fall of 1922. Its term of office expired a few days after 
the settlement of the brief anthracite strike of August and September, 
1923. Its printed report appears in the midst of the present anthra- 
cite strike. It is a coincidence that may not be repeated in a decade. 
Facts, recommendations, and a strong stimulus to action, all present 
themselves at the same moment. Because of the anthracite strike, 
the attention of the public is turned to coal and to any remedies that 
may be suggested for the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in the 
coal industry. Such public interest, intelligently guided, may be able 
to bring about the enactment of the much-needed remedial legislation 
shelved at the last session of Congress because the industry happened to 
be in one of its periods of comparative quiet. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will examine carefully the report 
and the Commission’s recommendations and that it will abandon its 
recently announced intention to start another inquiry. Such an in- 
quiry would bring to light few new facts; and certainly the results would 
not be available for several months and after the present strike had been 
settled. The need for immediate action would have passed ; there would 
be no legislation; and the way would be left open for another stoppage 
of the mines and a shortage of coal, conditions that are bound to recur 
as long as the industry remains in its present disorganized state. 

There is plenty of room for disagreement on the findings of the 
Commission; but its report provides a sufficient body of facts for the 
framing of intelligent legislation that will be a long step toward the 
establishing of peace in the coal industry if enacted into law. 

The recommendations of the Commission are familiar, since they have 
been commented upon frequently in the press. ‘The Commission bases 
its final report upon the irrefutable premise that coal is a commodity 
of prime economic importance and that “food and water alone outrank 
it among the necessaries of life.”” The Commission finds that “the funda- 
mental evil in the anthracite industry is that of monopoly,” and that in 
the bituminous industry it is “overdevelopment, irregularity of opera- 
tion, and consequent idleness of miners and of invested capital,” all of 
which is equivalent to stating that the bituminous industry is disorgan- 
ized. 'To remedy the excess of organization in one branch of the indus- 
try and the absence of it in the other, the Commission recommends a 
greater degree of social] control, a control that is to be attained through 
government regulation and not through government ownership. 
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“Because of the intimate relation of coal mining and transpor- 
tation,” the Commission contends that “the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the logical agency to exercise whatever regulatory powers 
over the coal industry are necessary to the public interest.” It is 


recommended that a coal division should be organized in the Interstate 


+ 


Commerce Commission to become the administrative agency of the 


government in the regulation of the industry, to act as coal distributor 
in periods of shortage, | to cobrdinate the work of existing bureaus 
in the current collection of facts. Emphasis is quite properly placed 
on the necessity of collecting and disseminating facts; for the con- 


ditions in the industry \ very largely dependent upon a public 


understanding of the coal business based upon facts and not upon 


propaganda and prejudice. Whatever plan is adopted for the regu- 
lation of the industry, it must include a provision for an independent 
and continuing fact-finding body. Intelligent action demands a 
firmer basis than the spasmodic investigations of temporary com- 
inissions created in the midst of some crisis. 


The selection of an existing federal agency as the regulating body 
for the industry is due to the Commission’s well-founded opposition to 
a multiplication of governmental boards. The selection of the particu- 
lar agency, the Interstate Commerce Commission, however, is open to 


question on constitutional grounds though the Commission argues that 


“the regulation of commerce in coal among the several states involves 
the right to know the cost of its production, whether the investment on 
which a return is claimed is fairly estimated or inflated, what profits 


are made by owner, operator, and dealer, and what are the earnings 
and working conditions for miners.”’ The question is, will the operators, 
who have always been hostile to any degree of governmental regulation 
of their industry, accept such reasoning, or will they oppose govern- 
mental control and be able to show in the courts that it is based upon 
an unwarranted and fallacious interpretation of the interstate com- 
merce clause of the constitution. 

A solution of the question of regulation, involving much less govern- 
mental interference though presenting certain legislative difficulties, 
would seem to be the establishing of a regulating and fact-finding body 
by the industry itself representative of the operators, miners, and con- 
sumers. ‘The full responsibility for house-cleaning would thus be 
placed on the industry. 

Another important recommendation provides that the President 
should be authorized to take over the operation of the anthracite mines 
and the transportation, distribution, and marketing of anthracite 
coal in case of a suspension of mine operations due to the failure of 
miners and operators to agree upon terms of employment. The 
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obvious intent of such a recommendation is to protect the public from 
shortage and high prices. It is of importance only if the present un- 
stable and chaotic condition of the industry is to be permitted to con 
tinue. Unless machinery is created for the settlement of all wage and 
labor disputes, the recommendation holds a threat to the miners; for it 
practically takes away their strongest weapon, the right to strike. 

The report is a unanimous report, a fact that detracts seriously from 
its value. Though members of the Commission have insisted that una 
nimity was by no means inevitable and that it was “not the result 
of compromise or trading or good-natured yielding of personal con- 
victions,” the porsonnel of the Commission was representative of 
sufficiently divergent interests and experience to suggest the strong 
probability of some differences of opinion on the best remedies for the 
difficulties of the industry. If such differences did exist, it is to be 
regretted that they were not expressed in minority reports. It is 
conceivable that such a procedure would have been productive of 
stronger and more specific recommendations. 

Aside from any influence that it may have on legislation, the report 
is a valuable storehouse of material for the student of the coal industry. 
In its massing of facts, assembled by a staff of engineers and econo- 
mists, it is to be compared only to the exhaustive reports of some of the 
British commissions. In the printed edition, with the detailed index 
of over 200 pages and the annotations, the information has been put 
into a readily usable form. 

The report is published in four volumes and a statistical atlas. 
Most of the material in Part I (Principal findings and recommen- 
dations), Part II (Anthracite, detailed studies), and Part III (Bitu 
minous coal, detailed labor and engineering studies) has already 
appeared in the mimeographed edition. A valuable feature of Part I, 
hitherto not made public, is a list of the documents received by the 
Commission and not published, but now available in the files of the U. 
S. Geological Survey at Washington. 

Part IV contains the detailed studies of cost of production of 
bituminous coal and of investment and profits of bituminous coal 
operators prepared by the accountants of the Commission and based 
upon the analysis of schedules received from operators producing 
about 86 per cent of the bituminous output of the country in 1921. 
The material is here published for the first time. The data are 
arranged by fields. Though the cost figures are given in greater 
detail for the year 1922, comparisons are made with earlier years back 
to 1916. The study of investment and profits covers the period 
from 1913 through 1922. 

Part V is a statistical atlas containing the detailed distribution 
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tables for the studies on employment, earnings of miners, wage rates, 
and labor turnover. 


The list of experts codperating in the preparation of the report is 


too long to be given here. The editing of the report and the general 
supervision of its printing were the work of F. G. Tryon, Statistical 
Advisor of the Commissi: He was also responsible for planning the 
general scope of the investigation and for outlining the procedure to 


be followed in the collection of material. 


Joun E. Orcuarp. 


School of Business, Columbia University. 
Avsertl, F. Il bestia V’agricultura in Italia. Third edition, revised. 
(Milano: U. Hoepli. 1925. Pp. xvi, 474. L. 17.50.) 


Baver, O. Der Kampf um Wald und Weide. Studien sur 6sterreichischen 
Agrargeschichte und Agrarpolitik. (Wien: Wiener Volksbuchhandlung. 
1925. Pp. 244. Rm. 3.50 


Borie, J. E. Marketing igricultural products. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1925. Pp. xiii, 479. $3.50. 


Brentano, L. dAgrarpolit ein Lehrbuch. (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. 
1925. M. 12.) 


Cueney, R. H. Coffe: \ monograph of the economic species of the 
genus Coffea L. (New York: N. Y. Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. xvii, 244 
$4.30. ) 


Crark, M. B., compiler. Mineral resources of the United States in 1924. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 110.) 


Devine, E. T. Coal: economic problems of the mining, marketing and 


consumption of anthracite and soft coal in the United States. (Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: American Review Service Press. Pp. 448. $3.) 
This volume gives a concrete description of the coal industry and its 


problems from the point of view of the writer, who is familiar with the 

facts. The national policy outlined in the last chapter is based on the 

intelligent codperation of owners, operators, miners, dealers, railroads, 

government, and consumers. Dubious remedies are pushed to one side. 

The book, while scientific in method, is thoroughly readable, and, there- 

fore, should interest the general consumer of coal. 

Grorce Mitton Janes. 

Forpuam, M. Agriculture and the stable business system: a short, clear 


explanation of the proposed scheme for reorganizing the business side of 
agriculture. (London: “Crusader” Office. 1925. 3d.) 


Hamitton, W. H. and Wricut, H. R. The case of bituminous coal. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xi, 310. $2.50.) 


Harwoop, H. H. The wonderful story of gold and silver. (Richmond, 
Va.: H. H. Harwood. 1925. $10.) 

Horner, J. T. Agricultural marketing. Wiley Agricultural Series. 

(New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1925. Pp. viii, 249. $2.50.) 


Hornor, R. R. and Turrr, H. E. Mine timber, its selection, storage, 


treatment, and use Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. x, 118.) 
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Hunt, E. E., editor. What the Coal Commission found: an authoritative 
summary by staff members. Human Relation Series, III. (Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins. 1925. Pp. 416. #5.) 

This is a summary of the report of the U. S. Coal Commission reviewed 
above. Associated with Mr. Hunt, the editor, were F. G. Tryon and J. 
H. Willetts. The volume is a composite work of sixteen contributors 
included in some fifteen chapters, and divided into three parts, under the 
following headings: Part 1, Bituminous; Part 2, Anthracite; Part 3, 
Recommendations. Part 1, devoted to the bituminous coal industry, 
embraces seven chapters, prepared by as many experts. Part 2, con- 
cerned with the anthracite coal industry, includes six chapters prepared 
also by experts. Recommendations are discussed under headings: 
government action, federal, state, and local; action by operators and 
union mine workers; and individual action. 

The questions at issue are squarely examined; and there seems to be no 
disposition at any point to side-step any problem. The facts are pre- 
sented; and in the light of these facts some conclusions are drawn. There 
is, however, no seeking for a panacea. 

GrorGe MILTON JANEs. 


Linney, E. R. The oil industry: production, transportation, resources, 
refining, marketing. (New York: Van Nostrand Co. 1925. Pp. 558. 
#6.) 

Marcuionini, kK. Geschichte der Landwirtschaft. 
Buchdruckerei. 1925. Pp. 263. Rm. 2.50.) 

A socialist interpretation. 


(Leipzig: Leipziger 


Mase-Dari, E. Jl frumento e l’economia agricola. 


(Bologna: Azzoguidi. 
1924. L. 8.) 


Monroe, D. and Srratron, L. M. Food buying and our markets. 
(Boston: M. Barrows & Co. 1925. Pp. viii, 321. #2.75 


Moornovuse, L. A. The management of the farm. (New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 1925. Pp. xvii, 526. $3.50.) 


Parvo, G. and others. JI mercati del pesce dell’Alto Adriatico. (Padova: 
Semonario. 1924. Pp. 102.) 


Peetion, V. Le bonifiche in Italia: problemi e finalita agricole. (Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli. 1924. Pp. 186. L. 16.50.) 


Ricuarpson, G. B. Petroleum in 1923. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 
Pp. ii, 31.) 


Rovsn, G. A. and Burts, A., editors. The mineral industry. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. 887. $12.) 


Serpiert, A. La politica agraria in Italia e i recenti provvedimenti legis- 
lativi. (Piacenza: Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari. 1925. 


Pp. 284. L. 20.) 


Strocxine, G. W. The oil industry and the competitive system. Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx Prize Essays in Economics. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. x, 323. $3.50.) 


Voat, P. L. Introduction to rural economics. (New York: Appleton. 
1925. Pp. 889. $1.80.) 
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Wuirney, M. Soil and anilization. A modern concept of the soil and the 
historical develo; it of agriculture. New York: Van Nostrand Co. 
1925. Pp. x, 278. $3 

Annual cotton handbo r daily cable records of crop statistics. 


(London and New York: Comtelburo. 1925. #1.) 


Codperative marketing of eggs and poultry. (Washington: U. S. Dept 
of Agriculture. 192 Pp. 24. 

Codperative marketing of wl, 1922-1924. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 1925. Pp. 20 

Milk and milk products: statistical survey of production and trade. (Rome: 
International Institute of Agriculture. 1924. Pp.145. 4s.) 

Mineral resources of the United States, 1922. Part II, Nonmetals. (Wash 
ington: Supt. Dox 1925. $1. 

A national rural policy. Prepared by a special Committee on Rural Re 
construction. London: Noel Douglas. 1925. 2s. 6d.) 

Report of the Committee on Stabilization of Agricultural Prices. (London 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. Pp. 106. 1s. 6d.) 

Statistical report on the agricultural and pastoral production of the 
Dominion of New Zealand for the season 1924-25. (Wellington: Census 
and Statistics Offi 1925. Pp. xiv, 55. 2s. 6d.) 


Wheat supplies. Second report of Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1925. 3d.) 


Manufacturing Industries 


Baper, L. World-development in the cotton industry, with special refer 
ence to the cotton piece goods industry in the United States. (New 
York: N. Y. Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. xvii, 187. $8.) 


BanveL, L. L’industria della lana meccanica. (Rome: Associazione dell’ 
Industria Laniera Italiana 1924, Pp. 26. i... 8.) 


Bettemo, P. ttori geografict nella localizzsazione delle industri 
(Milano: Soc. Ed. Vitae Pensiero. 1925. Pp. 42.) 


Bommers, N. Die LEifeler Eisenindustrie im 19. Jahrhundert. (Bonn: 
O. Stollfuss in Komm 1925 Pp. 108. ) 


Gasparini, N. Le piccole industrie casalinghe campagnole sussidiarie 
all’agricoltura ed a lenimento della disoccupazione. (Parma: Tip. Gia 
Cooperativa Parmens« 1924. Pp. 89.) 


Kaun, O. W. Die deutsche Leinenindustrie. (Berlin: Kietrich Reimer. 
1925. Pp. 143. Rm. 5 

Kyrs, H. and Davis, J. S. The American baking industry, 1849-1923. 
(Stanford University, Calif.: Food Research Institute. Miscellaneous 
Publication no. 2. 1925. Pp. ix, 108.) 

The results of this analysis, based on the census reports, are presented 
under four main heads: (1) present position and growth of the industry; 
(2) economic characteristics of the industry; (3) financial aspects; (4) 
persons engaged in the industry. It is shown that the baking industry 
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is growing much faster than the milling industry. The per capita value 
of bakery products rose from $1.28 in 1879-80 to nearly $7.00 in 1921-23. 
Lestey, R. W. History of the Portland cement industry in the United 
States. (Chicago and New York: International Trade Press. 1924.) 
Marcueriti, A. pe. La seta artificiale nei confronti di quella naturale. 
(Rome: Soc. Ed. 1925. Pp. 130. L. 10.) 


NewsoLp, J. T. and others. Steel. Studies in Labour and Capital No. 8. 
(London: Labour Publishing Co. 2s. 6d.) 


Roserts, E. H. How to know laces: with a postscript on embroideries. 
(New York: Textile Publishing Co., 239 West 39th St. 1925. Pp. 
viii, 67.) 

Includes a brief history of the world’s famous laces with descriptions 
of the differences in design and manufacture. Illustrated with designs. 

Scumeckesirr, L. F. The Government Printing Office, its history, activities 
and organization. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. xii, 
143.) Service Monograph of the U. 8S. Government, No. 36. 

Vatenti, L. Le miniere di solfo in Sicilia. (Torino: Fratelli Bocea. 
1925. Pp. viii, 208. L. 20.) 

Annual statistical report of the American Iron and Steel Institute for 1924. 
(New York: American Iron and Steel Institute. 1925. Pp. vi, 102.) 
Atti della commissione di indagine sulle industrie. Vol. I. (Rome: 

Libreria dello Stato. 1924. Pp. vii, 261.) 


Legislazione per Vindustria solfifera siciliana. (Palermo: Tip. Fratelli 
Venae C. 1925. Pp. 314.) 


Preliminary report on the central electric station industry in Canada 1924. 
(Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1925. Pp. 5.) 


The story of flour. (Minnezpolis, Minn.: Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 1925. 
Pp. 27.) 


Transportation and Communication 


Bink, A. Der Suezkanal. Seine Geschichte u. s. wirtschaftspolit. Bedeutg. 
f. Europa, Indien u. Agypten. (Hamburg: Boysen & Maasch. 1925. 
Pp. viii, 144. M. 4.) 

Brancuarp, E. C. and Hew, F. W., compilers. United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Consolidated index to the reported decisions. 
Vols. 1-85. (Washington: Capital Traffic Service Bureau. 1925. Pp. 
292. ) 

Brosseau, A. J. Highways as a dividend paying public investment. 
Address given before the North Carolina Section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers at Ashville, N. C., August, 1925. (Ashville, N. C.: 
Am. Soc. of Civil Engineers. 1925. Pp. 12.) 


Carvin, H. C. and Stuart, E.G. The merchant shipping industry. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 1925. Pp. 373. $4.) 


County, A.J. The growth of a great transportation system. Address by 
the vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company before the 
American Society of Mechanical Enginecis, October, 1925. (Altoona, 
Pa.: Am. Soc. of Mechanical Engineers. 1925. Pp. 28.) 
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Gropinsky, J. Federal regulation of railroad security issues. A thesis 
(Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1925. Pp. 71.) 


Jome, H. L. The economics of the radio industry. (Chicago: A. W 
Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xvi, 382. 94.) 

This book is divided into four parts, treating of the development and 
extent of the radio service, bringing radio to the people, problems oi 
efficiency, and the future of radio; yet it begins and ends abruptly, and 
such discussions as the principles of wave motion in chapter 8 and 
property in natural resources in chapter 11 are out of place. It is only in 
the latter chapter that Walker is quoted (and many other economists 
might have been cited) to show that men can possess no exclusive rights 
in the operations of natural laws, but can only patent an art, a machine, 
a manufacture, or a composition of matter designed to utilize them. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in its recent report on the radio 
industry, has gathered and put in compact form a large body of facts upon 
which the author appears to have drawn freely. The principal evidences 
of original research are found in the chapters on marketing, retailing. 
financial processes, and the handling of traffic. Such subjects as price 
cutting, varying demand, resale prices, salesmanship and advertising, 
and wholesaling and retailing are also business problems which he has 
elaborated. By questionnaires sent out on several topics he has assembled 
a variety of information which should be instructive to those engaged in 
the industry. He disclaims all intention of discussing property in the 
air; securities; corporations and finances; distributing, selling, and manu 
facturing of apparatus; and other subjects of like nature: yet he has 
found it necessary to touch upon them, however ineffectually. 

The Radio Corporation of America is the principal theme of the book, 
as it must be in any consideration of the subject. Professor Jome, 
usually cautious in the expression of opinion, pronounces this concern a 
monopoly without indicating clearly whether that is an advantage or a 
detriment to the industry. The corporation had its inception in a 
suggestion of the Navy Department for the formation of a company to 
hold important patents for America at a time when it seemed likely that 
they would pass to foreign nations and, when finally organized, 
principally by the General Electric Company, it took the form of a 
species of holding company controlling most of the known patents and 
processes in the radio industry. 

Broadcasting is described and explained; and considerable information 
is furnished as to the apparatus and methods employed. Government 
ownership of radio is hinted at in several places; but the reader is left 
under the impression that private operation is preferable, provided that 
satisfactory securities are furnished to the investing public. 

The peculiarly unsettled condition of the radio industry is illustrated 
by the court ruling that the Secretary of Commerce, who is authorized 
to issue licenses for broadcasting stations, has no power to refuse them 
even when the available wave lengths are inconveniently crowded. The 
necessity for legislation is clearly shown. Otherwise, as Dr. Jome points 
out, “the tendency will be for certain broadcasting stations to establish 
property rights to wave lengths as a protection against interference.” 

To this writer economics means the way of doing business. 

Wiriiam Wa tace CuHILps. 
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Kipuine, R. The shipping industry: report of speech at the annual dinner 
of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, February, 1925. 
(Burwash, Sussex, England: Bateman’s. 1925. Pp. 7.) 


Lust, H. C. Consolidated digest of decisions under the Interstate Com 
merce act. (1887-1924). (Fowler, Ind.: H. C. Lust Co. 1925.) 


MacDonatp, T. H. Commercial vehicles on free highways. Reprint 
from The Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics. (Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw. 1925. Pp. 397.) 


Napp-Zinn, A. F. Rheinschiffahrt, 1913-1925. (Berlin: Springer. 1925. 
Pp. vi, 222. M. 14.40.) 

An account of the traffic on the Rhine especially during the war, and of 
the modification of it caused by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Newson, J. T. W. The railways, 1825-1925. (london: Labour Pub 
lishing Co. 4s, 6d.) 

Rea, S. American transportation. Address by the retired president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, October, 1925. (Altoona, Pa.: Am. Soc. of Mechanical 
Engineers. 1925. Pp. 21.) 

Tarsot, F. A. Cassell’s railways of the world. (New York: Simmons- 
Boardman. 1925. $10.) 

Tuompson, S. Railway statistics of the United States of America for the 
year ended December 31, 1924. (Chicago: Bureau of Railway News 
and Statistics. 1925. Pp. 144.) 

—_————. AA short history of American railways. Covering ten de 
cades. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1925. Pp. 473. #2.) 


Waite, J. L. Analyses of railroad operations. (New York: Simmons 
Boardman. 1925. Pp. 375. $4.) 


Woopson, E. R., compiler. Railway accounting procedure. (New York: 
Simmons-Boardman. 1925. Pp. 900. #3.) 


Analysis of traffic problems. Use of the digests of decisions under the 
Interstate Commerce Act. (Fowler, Ind.: H. C. Lust Co. 1925. Pp. 
13.) 

Car ferries: a list of references, October, 1925. (Washington: Library 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 1925. Pp. 24.) 


Facts about railroad use of motor vehicles. Second annual survey. (New 
York: National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 11.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission Reports. Vol. 84. (Washington: Supt 
Does. 1925. $2.25.) 

Joint inquiry by Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and Shipyard Trade 
Unions into foreign competition and conditions in the shipbuilding 
industry. (London: Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation. 1925.) 


The ports of Jacksonville, Fernandina, Miami, Key West, Tampa, and 
South Boca Grande, Florida. Port Series No. 8. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1925. $1.10.) 

Transportation international: year book of the International Transportation 
Association. (Washington and London: International Transportation 
Association. 1925. #10.) 
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Trade. Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Economics of Business Cycles. By Artruur B. Apbams. First 
edition. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. xvi, 268. 
$2.50.) 

After Mitchell, one is accustomed to expect books on business cycles 
to be large and unwieldly unless they are of that too common type, 
confined to extensive quotation from the standard works or from the 


tipsters of Wall Street. The first view of this book was not reassuring 
It is fairly small,—only 260 pages of rather large type. The table 
of contents outlines the first four chapters in a way to suggest a 
preliminary smattering of crudition taken from books on economic 
theory, then a goodly digest of Mitchell’s descriptive and statistical 
material on cycles. It is a pleasure to record that this first impression 
was dispelled by a careful reading of the book: and, as this reading has 
progressed, the conviction has grown that here is a book on cycles 
which fulfils its introductory promise of an analytical study and which 
gets down, as does no book since Mitchell (and even better than the 
latter) to a careful study of fundamentals. 

To be sure, the author has drawn heavily on Mitchell, and he 
repeatedly acknowledges his debt to that author; but he has not 
been a slave to the master but has built upon that work. In the intro 
duction he states that his book is to be analytical rather than empirical, 
and that it proposes to analyze “the causes and effects of cycle forces.” 
He disagrees with the theory that “each business cycle is generated 
by a previous one and itself generates a succeeding one” and maintains 
that specific forces imposed upon the business world from the outside 
generate the cumulative upward movement of cyclical prosperity; and 
he offers an excellent and convincing exposition of this theory. 

The heart of the book is contained in chapters 5 to 9, and par- 
ticularly in the first three of these. Chapter 5 deals with the relations 
of prices and credit; and its conclusions would not be accepted by a 
dyed-in-the-wool quantity theorist, for he finds that “the initiation of 
the expansion of bank credit is largely brought about, therefore, by 
business men,—not by bankers,—because of large prospective profits. 
They potentially demand more goods and services and go to the banks 
and borrow the ‘money’ with which to make purchases. Should the 
banks refuse to extend the loans, the ‘demand’ of the business men could 
not become effective and prices would not go up. In this sense and only 
in this sense the expansion of bank credit is the cause of a rise in prices. 
An increased desire for goods brings about the expansion of credit, 
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and credit makes possible the translation of the desire into an effective 
demand and thus prices are raised.” 

Thus he discards the credit explanation of the cycle, and in so doing 
foreshadows his own; for he goes behind credit to the demand of 
business men, and he has said that their demand is based on prospective 
profits,—that is, they see a potential demand for the goods that they 
may put on the market. The next two chapters take up the forces 
which initiate the prosperity phase of the cycle. It is easy, says the 
author, to show that crisis will develop out of prosperity, depression 
out of crisis, and recovery out of depression. “But the cumulative 
upward trend of prices and expansion of output known as the period 
of prosperity cannot be satisfactorily explained as a result of 
inevitable conditions which were developed during previous periods of 
the cycle” (p. 111). The task of the chapter is to find out what 
initiates this upward movement; and the solution of this problem is 
the explanation of the business cycle. “The heart of our problem, 
then, is to explain (1) how and why a general market shortage of 
consumers’ goods develops sufficiently to bring about a rise in the 
general level of prices of both consumers’ goods and producers’ goods, 
and (2) why this upward movement becomes cumulative” (p. 113). 
So long as, during depression and recovery, there is idle capital 
equipment, prices of consumers’ goods cannot rise appreciably; but 
when industrial equipment is being used to full capacity, prices will 
rise if demand is greater than this equipment can supply. This 
greater demand must come from consumers’ incomes; and, since they 
can not obtain money incomes from the current output of consumers’ 
goods in greater quantities than sufficient to buy these goods, there 
must be some additional source of consumers’ incomes to explain this 
increasing demand. This, the author finds, may arise from increase 
of gold production, a favorable trade balance, wars, or the expansion 
of capital equipment. Since at the present time variations in gold 
production are not likely to add a great proportion to the existing 
supply, and since favorable trade balances due to large agricultural 
crops are factors of declining importance in our foreign trade, the 
author devotes his main efforts to explanation of the expansion of 
capital equipment. This may occur through the development of new 
kinds of consumers’ goods and consequent production of the equip- 
ment to make them, new inventions or discoveries of technical methods 
of production, or from new opportunities for the exploitation of 
natural resources. 

The author recognizes the similarity of his theory to those of several 
other writers, mentioning Moore, Robertson, Schumpeter, and Veblen; 
but he has placed it in a new setting, and has shed valuable light on 
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the working of the forces which generate cycles. The book deserves 
high praise for this 

At the close of the book the author discusses and criticises briefly 
the theories of the writers and offers suggestions for the control of 
cycles. Among the latter, two methods for governmental control of 
cycles are worthy of mention. He suggests that the control of invest- 
ment credit be placed in the hands of the Federal Trade Commission and 
that they be given the power to demand the requisite information from 
firms—a suggestion that will probably not be acted upon immediately 
in the present state of politics. For the control of commercial credit, 
he suggests that the Federal Reserve act be amended to make it the legal 
duty of the Board to curtail the extension of loans whenever the 
general price level persistently rises—a case of requiring specific duties 
by legislation, the wisdom of which will be doubted by many. 

Bruce D. Mupcerr. 
University of Minnesota 


Baver, H. and Mittacx, W. Danzigs Handel in Vergangenheit und 


Gegenwart. (Danzig: Kafemann. 1925. M. 7.) 
Guienpay, R. G. and Pueasr, A. L. Some causes of the present stagnation 
of British trade London: Federation of British Industries. 1925 


Pp. 331. 1s 


Hantos, E. Die Handelspolitik in Mitteleuropa. (Jena: G. Fischer. 
1925. Pp. v, 111 M. 7.50.) 


JoHANNSEN, N. Business depressions, their cause; a discovery m 
economics. (New York: Stapleton. 1925.) 

Mariani, E. L’organizzazione del commercio nell’unione delle repub- 
bliche sovietiste socialiste di Russia. (Rome: Libreria dello Stato. 1925. 
Pp. 136.) 


Nowa, A. pt. Le informazioni commercial e la loro organizzasione statale 
(Rome: Tip. L. Cecchini 1924. Pp. 77.) 


Poracco, V. Commercio e industria degli zuccheri. (Trieste: Associ- 
azione degli Interessati nel Commercio degli Zuccheri. 1924. Pp. 32.) 


Seca, L., compiler and editor. Commercial year-book of the Soviet Union, 
1925. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1925. Pp. xxiv, 422.) 


Tuomas, D.S. Social aspects of the business cycle. (London: Routledge. 
1925. Pp. 217. 10s. 6d.) 

Atti del Congresso onale per l’espansione economica e commerciale 
all’estero a cura dei dott Trieste: Circolo di Studi Economici. 1924 


Pp. 388. L. 50 

The Australian market, five trading zones that provide a profitable, growing 
market for American goods. New York: Morse International Agency. 
1925. Pp. 23.) 

Der auswartige Handel Deutschlands in den Jahren 1923 und 1924 ver- 
glichen mit den Jahren 1913 und 1922. Parts 2, 3, 6-9. (Berlin: R. 
Hobbing. 1925. Pp. 192; 145; 168; 202; 150; 186.) 
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Foreign commerce and navigation of the United States for the calendar 
year 1924. (Washington: Supt. Does. 1925. $2.) 


Survey of overseas markets. Report of Committee on Industry and Trade. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 6s.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


Principles of Personal Selling. By Harry R. Tospar. (Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xii, 753.) 

The “Principles of Personal Selling” is a distinct contribution to 
the literature of sales administration and personal salesmanship. It 
presents the problems of personal selling as they are met by the 
individual salesman, and the problems which the management faces 
in making its sales organization function effectively and economically. 
The author has attempted with success to discuss the problems of the 
salesman with a view to helping him sell effectively and to assisting 
the management in more effective coéperation. And his discussion of 
the management problems involved in the successful functioning of the 
sales organization gives an insight into those problems which will be 
helpful to salesmen as well as to executives. 

The introductory chapter includes a brief discussion of the major 
aspects of personal selling and certain historical material. It also 
includes an enlightening discussion of some economic aspects of sales- 
manship. This is followed by three chapters which analyze the selling 
process. Two of these cover what is commonly called the “psychology 
of salesmanship.” ‘To the reviewer they appear to be well done, and 
sufficient. 

Five chapters are next devoted to the preparation of the salesman for 
his work, including an analysis of the sales interview. The next four 
chapters cover the problems peculiar to different types of sales effort: 
selling to consumers through retail stores, selling to wholesale buyers, 
house-to-house canvassing, export selling. 

Chapters 14 to 23 are mainly devoted to the problems of the manage- 
ment of salesmen and of the selling plan. These chapters are par- 
ticularly well handled, and have the happy effect of treating these re 
lated subjects in a way which will help administrators to meet their 
problems and help salesmen to understand managemental problems and 
to appreciate more fully the place and nature of their own efforts in 
the sales organization. In these chapters the following topics, among 
others, are discussed: house policies, the relation of personal selling 
to advertising, the selection, training, compensation, control and 
stimulation of salesmen, credits and collections in relation to personal 
selling. The final chapter discusses the ethics of personal selling. 
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A particularly valuable feature of Professor Tosdal’s book is his 
analysis of the problet is of personal selling. Most books on the art 
of selling, which aim to tell the salesman how to sell, give the impression 
that if the salesman sells hard enough and skillfully enough, he will 
surely sell; and they frequently give the impression that all sales made 
by manufacturers are a result of more or less “high pressure” selling. 
As a result of these two tendencies there has been an over-emphasis 
of the possibilities of selling and an under-emphasis of the more 
enduring phases of the work of the salesman and of the sales ogani- 
zation. Professor ‘Tosdal without minimizing the importance of 


effective presentation of the sales proposition keeps a proper balance’ 


throughout. 

There is likewise a tendency for discussions of sales efforts to ignore 
entirely the social phases of selling. Without reducing the value of 
his book to salesmen and sales officials, the author keeps these constantly 
inmind. In fact, to discerning sales managers as well as to economists 
and teachers of sales methods, this frequent recognition and discussion 
of the economic and social aspects of selling by one who likewise 
understands and appreciates the administrative problems involved will 
prove to be a most valuable contribution. 

Frep E. Crark. 

Northwestern University. 


Marketing. By Epmunp Brown, Jr. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
1925. Pp. x, 503. $3.) 

‘This book offers a comprehensive treatment of the subject of market- 
ing, and is apparently designed to serve as a text book in the general 
marketing course. Among teachers of marketing there appear to 
be two views as to method of approach. One view favors a functional 
treatment of the subject and the other a commodity treatment. The 
former places relatively little emphasis upon the description of the 
marketing of specific products and much emphasis upon the marketing 
functions which have to be performed in passing any product from the 
producer to the consumer. ‘The other group would take up seriatim 
the chief products and describe for each the marketing activities 
necessary to its distribution. ‘The difference is one of degree, for, of 
course, marketing functions are not carried out in a vacuum but appear 
only in relation to specific products; and, on the other hand, in view of 
the progress which has been made in the study of marketing in the past 
decade, no one could write a marketing treatise along commodity lines 
without reference to the marketing functions as they appear in the 
several trades. ‘The difference in emphasis, however, is important. In 
this book the author has chosen the commodity approach. The first 
half of the book consists of separate chapters on the marketing of 
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wheat, live stock, cotton and so on through a list of the more im- 
portant staple products. The latter half of the book is divided 
between organized exchanges, wholesale distribution, retail distribution 
and marketing policies. 

Another characteristic of the book is the slight attention given to 
generalizations upon the whole field of marketing or upon types of 
products. The author justifies this feature by asserting that the 
principles of marketing are not yet well defined except ir an elementary 
way and that, because of this and the fact that the situation is so 
changeful, the inductive method is essential. However, admitting all 
this and also that each product presents certain peculiar problems, 
it does not appear necessary or desirable in a general course to attempt 
a separate treatment of each commodity. To do so involves much 
repetition. For example, the buying of farm products in the local 
market, their concentration in central markets, their grading and 
financing can well be handled in common for large groups of products, 
with individual peculiarities duly pointed out. We are here dealing 
with the old question of whether the differences between individual 
trades is to be emphasized or their similarities. It is the impression of 
the present writer that the differences are sufficiently appreciated 
by business men and even by college students and that the presentation 
needed is one which will emphasize the fundamental similarities of the 
business problems in different trades—at least that this should be the 
controlling purpose of the general marketing course. 

The book under review is the best presentation along commodity 
lines which has come to the writer’s attention. The topics are generally 
well chosen and the treatment is surely sufficiently detailed. Consider- 
able use is made of extensive quotations from government and other 
studies in the marketing of specific products. Such use of descriptive 
material from a variety of sources perhaps impairs the literary quality 
of the work. However, when any writer attempts to describe as many 
trades as are here represented he must perforce rely largely upon such 
sources. It is an interesting and useful book: and it should meet the 
requirements of those who favor the commodity approach to the study 
of marketing. 

C. E. Grirriy. 

University of Michigan. 


Cost Accounting Principles and Practice. By J. P. Joxpax and 
Goup L. Harris. Second edition, revised. (New York: Ronald. 
1925. Pp. viii, 562. $4.00.) 

This second and revised edition of a well-established text contains 
the subject matter of the first edition, somewhat restated, plus five 
new chapters covering, respectively: Specification of product and 
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operations, Administrative expense, Sales and distribution expense, 
Joint and by-product costs, Interest as a cost, and a general problem 
at the end. Apart from this new material, the extent of the revision 
may be partly gathered from the fact that 43 of the 45 illustrative 
forms in the first edition are reproduced in the second, while the new 
chapters contain 18 additional forms. The familiar characteristics of 
the first edition appear again in the second. 

Among these characteristics is the fact that the exposition and th: 
examples refer predominantly to job or order costs; very scant refer- 
ence is made to process costs, and “no illustration of the process cost 
sheet is shown, because it is almost exactly the same as an operation 
cost sheet” (p. 98). Moreover, the preface and chapter 37 both refer 
to standard costs and machine rates as “special adaptations” of cost 
procedure. In other words a certain procedure, relating mostly to 
job costs—and those of the machine-shop and assembly type—is 
offered as a basis for explaining the general principles and fundamental 
functions of cost finding. The presentation is made with a fullness of 
detail, and an abundance of illustration from the extensive experience 
of the authors ; within the field of their main subject-matter the authors 
have fairly and fully met all the problems, and have dealt with them in 
what has been, and will continue to be, recognized as an authoritative 
manner. 

But the real difficulty with cost accounting, both in teaching and in 
practice, is that practically every case is a “special adaptation.” 
The general principles of the subject are scarce, and can be stated in 
a few pages; all the difficulties occur in the application. If, therefore, 
one might offer criticism upon what is in itself well done, it would be 
to raise a question, very tentatively, as to whether the sampling which 
is a necessary feature of any text is in this case fully representative 
of the many and varied forms which cost problems assume in different 
industries. In some ways the initiated can read the book with more 
profit than the novice, because the former can learn much about cost 
procedure, and the uses of cost data, in the conditions postulated, and 
can do it with a knowledge as to the extent of their applicability which 
the beginner cannot have. A proposition of this sort must always be 
advanced with diffidence; and it is by no means sure that the difficulties 
indicated could be fully met within the confines of a textbook. ‘The 
present book would, however, perhaps do better in this direction if it 
did not show a slight tendency to underestimate the importance of 
topics not in its own major field. An example of this occurs in the 
treatment of machine rates; this method of burden distribution is 
briefly referred to three times, the last time being in one of the new 
chapters; and in all cases the dominant note is that machine rates 
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tend to be theoretical and too complicated for practical use. This 
statement is perfectly true; but it is less important than the fact that 
machine rates are the natural thing to use under certain conditions, 
typified best perhaps in paper-making and in printing. 

The treatment of standard césts (chapter 37) though brief, is clear 
and substantial, a useful addition to the previous edition. The authors 
have compromised on the much controverted subject oi icterest as a 
cost by saying: “Where interest is obviously an important consider- 
ation—use it; where interest has xc apparent value—disregard it.” 
In applying this apparently safe rule, however, the authors evidently 
include interest in conditions where many other authorities would not; 
and they almost give their case away when they state that the usual 
rate of interest used is 6 per cent, “but any rate of interest desired may 
be used” (p. 450). Opponents of the practice will be tempted to add, 
“and any desired cost total may thereby be produced.” 

Some of the points mentioned here are perhaps inherent in any 
textbook on costs; others are matters of different opinion among 
authorities. In spite of them it is likely that this book will continue 
to be one of the leading texts in its field, both because of its own excel- 
lence, and because of the reputation of its authors. 

T. H. Sanpers. 

Harvard University. 


Atuten, C. R. The foreman and his job. (Philadelphia: J. Lippincott. 
1925. $3.50.) 


Auten, F. J. A guide to the study of occupations. Revised edition. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. 212. $2.50.) 


Arnovu, A. Contre le bénéfice exagéré. (Paris: Action Populaire. 17 
Rue Soufflot. 1925. Pp. 62. 3.75 fr.) 

A pamphlet on the attempt made during the war, and later, to curb 

excessive profits, and a search for some guiding principle by which to 
determine what is advisable in this regard. 


Anyon, J. T. Recollections of the early days of American accountancy, 
1883-1898. (New York: J. T. Anyon. 1925. Pp. 68.) 


Asptey, J.C. Managing the interview. (Chicago: Dartnell Corp. 1925. 
Pp. 118. $1.10.) 


Barser, J. H. Budgeting to the business cycle. Ronograph series, no. 88. 
(New York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. x, 115. $1.25.) 


Barser, J. H. Economic control of inventory. (New York: Codex Book 
Co. 1925. Pp. 114. $2.) 

The author is the head of the planning and statistics section of the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company. Chapters deal with the basis of 
stock control by master charts, forecasting orders, calculating future 
production, stock levels on a productive basis and also on a demand basis, 
and the policy of control and the business cycle. The volume is illus- 
trated by suggestive tables and charts, and will be of especial interest 
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to students of cycles and the relation of the cycle to individual industries 
In the analysis of this subject, the author has been unusually successful. 


3Grse. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1925. 
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Railway Accounting Officers Assoc., 1116 Woodward Building. 1925. 
Pp. 789-885.) 

Dunn, R. W. American foreign investments. (New York: B. W 
Huebsch. 1925. $5 


Dutton, H. P. Business organization and management. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw. 1925. Pp. xiv, 545. $6. ) 


Farrar, G. P. How advertisements are built. (New York: Appleton 
1925. Pp. 806. $8.50.) 


Farrevt, H. What price progress? The stake of the investor in the 
development of chemistry. (New York: The Chemical Foundation. 
1925. Pp. 102. 


Favre-Gitty, C. La politique des pria-fires. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 
1925. Pp. xi, 206. 18 fr.) 

An account of the policy of the United States, Great Britain and 
France in dealing with the fixation of prices by manufacturers. The 
author gives a lucid account of the vacillating decisions of the courts in 
this country in the cases which have come before them, and of the means 
taken by manufacturers to avoid the prohibitions of the Sherman act, 
the Clayton act, and of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Firenze, E.A. More profits from merchandising. (Chicago and New York: 
A. W. Shaw. 1925. Pp. 159.) 

Frepericx, J. G. Modern salesmanship. (New York: Henry Holt. 
1925. Pp. 325.) 

Frost, A.G. How to reduce the cost of selling. Official pubs. vol. VII, 


no. 7. (New York: National Association of Cost Accountants. 1925. 
Pp. 239-268.) 
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Gittman, J. M. Business forecasting. (Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh. 
1925. Pp. 24.) 


Grant, H. D. Practical accounting for general contractors. Second 
edition. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. 342. $3.) 


GrempLe, C. W. Manual of Organon, the philosophy and science of 
organing, the art of management. (New York: Organon Lyceum. 1925. 


Pp. 32.) 


Grover, A. E. The cost of distribution. Official pubs., vol. VII, no. 3. 
(New York: National Association of Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 12.) 


GutHMANN, H. G. Analysis of financial statements. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1925. Pp. xi, 454. $5.) 


Hamitton, W. I. Employer-employe relations in hotels. (Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins. 1925. Pp. xii, 158.) 


Harina, H. A. Warehousing: trade customs and practices, financial and 
legal aspects. (New York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. xiii, 787. $10.) 

An extended treatise dealing with the commercial warehouse. De 
scribes the functions of warehousing, its economic services, various 
types, regulation, principles and extent of cold storage, cotton ware 
housing and marketing, grain warehousing including grain elevators, 
tobacco warehousing, and wool warehousing. The study is based to a 
considerable extent upon personal interviews and correspondence. 


Honce, A. C. Retail accounting and control. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. Pp. xx, 545. $4.) 


Hopeson, A. J. Shipping documents. (London: Effingham Wilson. 
1925. Pp. viii, 158.) 


Jones, E. D. The administration of industrial enterprise, with special 
reference to factory practice. Revised edition. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1925. Pp. v, 618. $4.75.) 


Kennepy, J. P. The basis of real estate values. (Los Angeles: Bank 
Business Builders. 1925. Pp. 108. $1.50.) 


Kester, R. B. Accounting theory and practice. Second edition, revised. 
(New York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. ix, 855. $4.50.) 

First edition was published in 1918. According to the preface, the 
revision adds new material relating to no-par-value of stock, consolidated 
statements, interpretation of the balance sheet, and the subject’of iiqui 
dation. There has also been added an alternative set of practice material. 


Kimmpatt, D. S. Principles of industrial organization. Third edition. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. xxii, 436. $4.) 

The first edition of this standard text appeared in 1913; the second 
in 1919. This, the third, represents a complete revision and generous 
expansion from 320 to 430 pages. Three new chapters on personnel 
administration recognize the growing importance of this factor in suc- 
cessful business undertaking. 


Kimper, A. W., editor. Kimber’s record of government debts and other 
foreign securities, 1925. Ninth annual edition. (New York: Exporters’ 
Encyclopaedia Corp. 1925. Pp. 896.) 
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Lawrence, W. B Cost accounting (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1925. 
Pp. xiv, 528. $5.00 

As might be expected from the training and experience of its author, 
this book has a predominantly accounting flavor, which contrasts with the 
strong engineering and production tone of the Jordan and Harris volume 
reviewed above. Here, in fact, side by side, are the two rival approaches 
to the subject, Professor Lawrence proclaiming that “cost accounting is 
primarily an accounting function,’ and Messrs. Jordan and Harris 
announcing that “the problems of management require a different view- 
point than is held by the orthodox accountant,” and that the “relationship 
between the cost accountant and general accountant—is less immediately 
important than the relationship of the cost accountant to the engineer 
and departmental heads.’’ Professor Lawrence’s book carries the atmos 
phere of the counting-house,—it deals in debits and credits, in journal 
entries and in financial statements; the Jordan and Harris book resounds 
with hammers and machinery,—it is of the workshop. This does not 


mean that they do not occasionally coincide, though it is astonishing to 
see how little material these two volumes, dealing with the same depart- 
ment of business, have in common with each other; and even where they 


are discussing identical procedures, the two discussions are quite differ- 
ently colored by reason of this difference of approach. 

But it will not be doing justice to Professor Lawrence’s book to treat 
it merely by comparison with another work; it has a strong individuality 
of its own, though its larger characteristics will be approved or condemned 
according to the critic's positon in relation to the matters already empha- 
sized. Accountants will find much to admire, engineers much to 
criticize. Professor Lawrence's book, moreover, contains a very notice- 
able admixture of economics, a feature which is absent from the Jordan 
and Harris work. In tle former volume, for example, one chapter 
bearing the novel title of ‘Relative values,” is a discussion of the re- 
lation between fixed and variable expenses, and their effect upon unit costs 
at different outputs; it might have been inspired by Professor Clark’s 


Economics of Overhead Costs. Another characteristic of note is that 
arising from Professor Lawrence's connection with the American Photo 
Engravers Association, and with the United Typothetae of America. 


These connections not only influence his treatment of technical pro- 
cedure; they also provide most of the materials for his excellent chapter 
on “Graphic charts,” and for the chapter on “Uniform methods.” 
Another unusual chapter is entitled “Advantages for auditing,’ still 
further evidence of the accounting influence. 

The reasoned style of this book, its even temper and analytical spirit 
will commend it to all who are interested in the subject; its leading 
characteristic is that it consists in a logical exposition of the business 
problems with which cost accounting deals, rather than in descriptions 
of mechanical procedure 

T. H. Sanvers. 


Lincotn, E. E. Applied business finance. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 1925. 
Pp. 772. $6.) 


Liroyp, E. M. H. Experiments in state control at the British War Office 
and the Minisiry of Food New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. 
460. $4.) 
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Menpum, S. W. Record keeping for farmers. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. $8.50.) 


Monror, D. and Srratton, L. M. Food buying and our markets. 
(Boston: M. Barrows & Co. 1925. Pp. viii, 321.) 

The authors attempt two things: to present the marketing of food so 
that the housewife, ‘““whose demands are responsible for many of the 
existing conditions affecting food costs,” may have a better understand- 
ing of this subject, and to give to housewives “needed information” on the 
wise buying of food. They have succeeded remarkably well in their first 
aim, and, in so far as the reviewer can judge, in their second aim also. 
The book shows a thorough acquaintance with and a wise use of the 
literature of food marketing. The first twelve chapters present an ex- 
cellent elementary discussion of marketing. Important factors are clearly 
though briefly presented and controversial matters handled with skill. 


F. E. C. 


Montcomery, R. H., editor. Financial handbook. (New York: Ronald. 
1925. Pp. xxx, 1749.) 

The treatment is wider than the title suggests. Section 1 treats of 
the fundamentals of business economics, including topics relating to the 
price system, business cycles, and forecasting; section 6 deals with 
business law, including patents and trademarks; section 11, with types 
of business organizations; section 19, with real estate transactions; sec- 
tion 20, with traffic management; section 21, with transportation rates; 
section 24, with profit-sharing plans; section 27, with federal regulation 
of business; section 29, with business statistics; section 32, with federal 
taxes. 

More specifically concerned with financial relationships are the sec- 
tions devoted to control of current operations, capital structure and 
policies, fixed capital expenditures, purchasing, insurance, controlling 
inventory investment. Security markets, blue-sky laws, export and 
import procedure, foreign exchange, credits and collections, dealings with 
embarrassed debtors, financial officers, banks and their uses, accounts, 
controlling sales, and fiduciary relations are included. Twenty-four 
special contributors shared in the preparation, besides eight collaborators. 
The book is in brief an encyclopedia, and undoubtedly will prove to be a 
standard reference book. 


Parmer, J. L. Production budgeting. Official pubs., vol. VII, no. 4. 
(New York: National Association of Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 5.) 


Perrir, H. S. and Carutuers, A. Fidelity and surety bond digest. 
(New York: Eastern Underwriter Co. 1925. Pp. 83.) 


Powrii, J. A. How to write business letters. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. Pp. vii, 192. $1.50.) 


Ravenscrort, B. G. International trade mark law and practice. (New 
York: Trade Mark Law Pub. Co., 37 W. 43rd St. 1925. Pp. 725. 
$15.) 


Reev, H. L. Principles of corporation finance. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. viii, 412.) 


Reeve, H. L. Real estate transfers and conveyances. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1925.) 
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Reova, M. L. The relation of government to industry. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xi, 241. $2.) 


Rice, S. O., editor. Fundamentals of investment. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 
1925. Pp. xii, 384. $3.) 

Scuuune, A. Die Lehre vom Wirtschaften. (Berlin: V. D. I. Verlag. 
1925. Pp. xii, 297. Rm. 18.) 


Scumeckesier, L. F. The Government Printing Office: its history, activi- 
ties and organization. Service monograph of the U. S. Govt., no. 36. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. xii, 143.) 


Scott, Dr. Theory of accounts. Vol. I. (New York: Henry Holt. 
1925. Pp. xi, 284. $2.50.) 

Suetvon, G. H. Advertising elements and principles. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1925. Pp. 443.) 


Smait, L. L. Mathematics of finance. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. 
Pp. xv, 810. 

The book is designed especially for students in business administra- 
tion or commerce. The preface states that one year’s work in high school 
algebra is the only necessary prerequisite for a study. The volume deals 
with interest and annuities, amortization, sinking funds, depreciation, 
valuation of bonds, probability, and the mortality table of life insurance. 

Srocxton, F. T. Employee training in Kansas department stores. Kansas 
Studies in Business, no. 2. (Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas. 
1925. Pp. 22.) 


Strons, E. K. Psychology of selling and advertising. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. xi, 468.) 

Although Dr. Strong’s expressed purpose in this book is “to supply a 
working formula’ for leaders and beginners in selling and advertising— 
a purpose which is adquately and excellently fulfilled—the entire content 
of the book is of serviceable interest to everyone. The author gives us a 
clear analysis of the mental factors impinging on buying and selling, 
with a convincing presentation of the necessary techniques, and the 
inclusion of verbatim sales talks and copious illustrations of effective 
and ineffective advertisements, all of them interesting and relevant. So 
many books seem to be solely commercial rather than human, that it is 
especially worthy to note Dr. Strong’s emphasis on service, the buyer's 
point of view, and selling in terms of permanent satisfaction. 


C. L. Stone. 


Swirt, E. J. Business power through psychology. (New York: Scribner's. 
1925. Pp. vii, 397. $8.) 


Tripper, H., Hotitinewortn, H. L., Hotrcuxiss, G. B. and Parsons, F. A. 
The principles of advertising. Second edition, revised. (New York: 
Ronald. 1925. Pp. vi, 478.) 

The scope of this book is well indicated by the words of the preface, 
an “attempt to combine....the economic, psychological, and physical 
factors, together with the essential principles of artistic arrangement... . 
as applied to the construction of advertisements.”’ Although this volume 
does not attempt as full a presentation of economic aspects as 
Blanchard’s Essentials of Advertising, of questionnaire and campaign 
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techniques as Starch’s Principles of Advertising, or of the methods of the 
psychological laboratory as Poffenberger’s Psychology in Advertising, 
nevertheless it combines the fundamentals of each of the specialized fields 
and serves as a digest remarkably conrplete and well-organized. 


C. L. Stone. 


Triem, P. E. Psychology of prosperity, based on the study of successful 
men and their methods. (Holyoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne Co. 
1925. Pp. 146.) 

Van Srrum, K. S. Investing in purchasing power. (New York: Barron's, 
44 Broad St. 1925. Pp. 263. $2.) 

Waxpron, F. A. Simplified factory accounting and routing. (New York: 
Ronald. 1925. Pp. x, 113.) 


Werner, G. A. The Bureau of Standards; its history, activities and organi- 
cation. Service Monograph of the U. S. Govt., no. 35. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. Pp. xv, 299.) 


Wroer, C. E. The preparation and administration of budgets. Official 
pubs., vol. VII, no. 9. (New York: National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 1925. Pp. 13.) 


Wess, H. B. Merchandise control: a scientific method for reduction of 
overhead and the elimination of dead stocks. (New York: Textile Pub. 
Co., 239 W. 39th St. 1925. $3.) 


American buyers’ guide: a classified directory and handbook for American 
importers and exporters, 1924-25. (Berlin: American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Germany. 1925. Pp. xviii, 296.) 


Cases on merchandise control in the wholesale grocery business. Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research, bull. 48. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. x, 215. $3.25.) 

This volume deals particularly with the subject of stock-turn and its 
relation to the problems of merchandising and stock control. Part 1 
contains 10 cases on merchandising policies; and Part 2, 11 cases on 
stock control. The introduction gives an interesting account of the 
changes which have taken place in the wholesale grocery business during 
the past few years. 


Employee magazines in the United States. (New York: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. x, 85.) 


Codperation in the United States. (Toledo: Grain Dealers National 
Association. 1925. Pp. 126. 50 cents.) 


Coéperative industrial research: a constructive activity of trade associations. 
(Washington: U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 39.) 


Foremanship: fundamentals in the development of industrial foremen. 
(Washington: U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 47.) 


Harvard business reports. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xvii, 
561. $7.50.) 

This volume contains 149 cases selected from the file of business cases 
collected by the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Each case has a preliminary annotation clearly indicating its significance 
for purposes of study and discussion. It is believed that the results will 
be useful not only for school instruction but also for business men. 
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Industrial market urvey of the buying habits of industry. (New 
York: McGraw-H 25. Pp. 58 

Manual of ¢ tice, based upon the standard accounting system 
retailers (New York: International 
Association t 125. Pp. 80 

The Mer. \ year book, 1925. (New York 
Merc! ints 1925 Pp. 361.) 

Safequarding Revised edition New York: The Cor 


poration 


nces to principal articles, books, reports, 
surveys and ublished since 1916 on sales management and 
advertising Dartnell Corp 1925. Pp. 108.) 

The story of New York: Butterick Publishing Co. 1925 


Pp. 224. 
Vacation polt turing industries. (Albany: Dept. of Labor 
1925 Pp 


Capit | Capitalistic Organization 

Henry, R. ( ] Muscle Shoals Chicago: R. C. Henry. 
1925. Pp. 34 tion, revised. 

InsuLL, S P n address to the Bond Club of Pitts 
burgh, Apr ( S. Insull. 1925. Pp. 20.) 

Spurr, H. ¢ ’ f public service regulation. Vol. II 
(New York: | Utilit Reports, Inc. 1925. Pp. lxxx, 750.) 

WasseERMAN, M ] lo Federal Trade Commission. (Paris 
Marcel Giar Pp. x! 82 50 fr. 

Wuerry, W. M ind the law. (New York: Writers 
Publishing ¢ P} 887 

Wicox, D. win: sidelights on the Denver Tramway 
Case. (New York: Delos F. Wilcox. 1925. Pp. 80.) 

Wont, P. Drie 1 n Trusts Stuttgart: F. Enke. 1925. Pp. 44 
M. 2.80. 

Trade Assoctatior namie significance and legal status. (New 
York: Nationa t Conference Board. 1925. p. xiv, 888. 3.) 

abor and Labor Organizations 
The Growt} I") l’nions, 1880-1923. By Leo 
(New \ N 11 Bureau of Economic Research, 1924. 
Pp. 170 33. 

This new add he literature on trade unionism is a study of 

the changes in 1 bership of American trade unions during the 

past forty fo 1 is one of a series of quantitative studies of 


the social and fects of changing business conditions which 
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have been included in the program of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The relevancy of Dr. Wolman’s study to the earlier 
volumes on income and unemployment is obvious in the light of the 
Bureau’s ultimate objective in determining statistically the relation of 
the much-in-vogue business cycle to current economic and _ social 
problems. The present study, however, is not confined to a con- 
sideration of the influence of the business cycle on trade union mem- 
bership. Its scope is extended to include also a discussion of such 
other conditioning factors as public policy, great strikes, and develop- 
ments in foreign countries. Underlying the analysis is the conviction 
that (a) the trade union movement affects both productivity and 
wages,—that is, the size and distribution of the national income, and 
(b) the varying membership of trade unions from year to year concerns 
not only employers and employees but also the general public. 

Beginning with an introductory summary, the author makes suc- 
cessive statistical analyses of: (a) the changes in union membership, 
1880-1923; (b) the working population of the United States, 1910 
and 1920; (c) the extent of labor organization in 1910 and 1920; and 
(d) women in trade unions in 1910 and 1920. Appended to the 
genera] discussion are the more detailed statistical tables which form 
the groundwork of the whole study. 

The author’s analysis brings into unmistakably clear relief the 
varying fortunes of the labor movement, revealing interesting and 
significant facts. ‘Twice in the last half century the membership of 
American trade unions has reached striking peaks of numerical strength 
from which later marked descents were made. The first of these peaks 
was in 1887 when the total membership was approximately 1,600,000, 
and the second in 1920 when more than 5,000,000 members were 
claimed. Following 1887 the losses were so great that in the early 
nineties only a few hundred thousand members remained in the ranks; 
while, subsequent to 1920, more than one and a quarter millions were 
removed from the rolls. The reasons for the first decline were found in 
the immaturity of the labor movement and the presence of internal 
strife. By the middle of the nineties problems of internal dissension 
and organization technique had been measurably solved, so that 
unionism entered upon a more promising career, the growth sub- 
sequent to that time being large and almost continuous. The industrial 
depression of 1921 initiated a contraction in membership which con- 
tinued for most unions through 1923. Yet even in the latter year 
the total membership was approximately 4,000,000, which was about 
1,000,000 greater than the total in the years immediately preceding 
the world war and more than 3,000,000 above the membership in 1897, 
the year which marked the genesis of the present period of expansion. 

The growth from 450,000 to 2,750,000 in the years before the war 
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represented chiefly the gain made by craft unions in the building trades, 
steam railroad and printing industries, and the development of United 
Mine Workers, nearly half the membership being found in the trans- 
portation and | ge groups. Between 1915 and 1920 marked re- 
adjustments followed the extension of unionism to the semi-skilled and 
unskilled and into hitherto unorganized industries such as textile 
manufacturing, meat packing, and metal working. Between 1920 and 
1923 there was a spicuous decline in the membership of practically, 
all unions which was caused partly by industrial depression and partly 
by permanent liquidation of war industries. As might be expected, 
the greatest losses occurred in those industries in which the greatest 
membership gain had been made during the war. Metal and trans- 
portation industries, for exa1 ple, contributed about sixty per cent of 
the total loss: wl n textile manufacturing and meat packing, unions 
lost about as muc t had gained. It is significant, however, that 
established orgat of skilled craftsmen, such as the railroad 
brotherhoods, u1 f skilled workers in the building trades, and the 
United Mine Workers retained their net gains. The rest of the unions 
were on a slightly higher level in 1923 than they were in the pre-war 
years, but below the maximum achieved by them in 1920. Only in the 
clothing industry, among the industries in which unionism had made 
little headway before the war, were unions on a higher numerical 
level than that of 1914. Chemical, food, iron and steel, metal, and 
textile industries remained poorly organized. 

The American Federation of Labor was relatively stronger 
numerically at the end than at the beginning of the period 1897-1923. 
Nearly forty per cent of the total membership of American unions in 
1897 was claimed | ibor organizations independent of the American 
lederation of Labor, whereas in 1923 the membership of the inde- 
pendent unions had dropped to nineteen per cent of the total. The 
author attributes t trend to the fact that the independent unions, 
composed largely of railroad organizations, have not had their member- 
ship augmented by | innexation of new independent groups. 


The number of women in trade unions increased almost five-fold 
during the decade 1910-1920. It is still true, however, that compared 
with the total female working population the number of unionists 
among women is relatively small and that in all industries women are 
much less organized than men. This condition is attributed to the 


fact that women are employed largely in occupations in which men also 
are notoriously unorganized. 

Measured in ter: membership, the strength of American trade 
unionism in 1920 twice as great as in 1910. Approximately one- 
fifth of the wag: s of the country were members of trade unions 


in 1920, wherea 1910 not more than one-tenth claimed union mem- 
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bership. In other words, in 1920, after ten years of very substantial 
growth in numbers and in the peak vear of its numerical strength, 
American unionism could not claim allegiance from four-fifths of the 
wage-earning population. Whatever forecast may be ventured with 
regard to the future trend of the growth of American trade unions 
must be predicated upon two conditions that are comparatively strange 
in American industrial experience, namely: the rigid restriction of 
immigration, and the probable influence of the impetus given union 
membership subsequent to 1915. The author ventures no prophecy. 

Dr. Wolman’s study will be welcomed by every student of industrial 
relations. He brings within the limits of a single volume an immense 
array of statistical data hitherto only partially analysed and cor- 
related. His analysis warrants at least two important conclusions: 
(a) unionism is apparently an established phenomenon in modern 
employment relations and manifests a conspicuous tendency to steady 
growth and (b) union membership is noticeably sensitive to variations 
in business conditions, increasing in periods of business expansion and 
contracting in periods of business recession. The whole study main- 
tains the standard of scholarly excellence established by the Bureau’s 
previous investigations. 

It might not be inappropriate here to raise the general question as 
to the permanent value of quantitative investigations which have as- 
sumed a commanding position in the field of economic analysis. It is 
admittedly not a very difficult task to establish a causal relationship 
between the trend of business conditions and the fluctuation in trade 
union membership, or between the business cycle and variations in 
employment. Such a relationship has long since been recognized as 
real; and quantitative studies such as the present one merely provide 
an imposing volume of statistical proof of a generally recognized fact. 
Not only does the business cycle not completely explain the trend of 
union membership and other phenomena of modern economic life, but 
because of the incompleteness of statistical data even careful studies 
leave a feeling of uncertainty. Moreover, behind the business cycle 
itself lie certain qualitative, psychic factors which must be critically 
examined if scientific research is to yield practical values for modern 
industrial organization. It might prove of considerable service, for 
example, to find out what, if any, causal relationship obtains between 
the labor policies of corporations, the introduction of employee repre- 
sentation schemes, and the policies and metheds of trade unions them- 
selves, on the one hand, and the numerical status of unionism in any 
particular period, on the other. Such conditions may be no less 
significant than the varying fortunes of business and industry. 

Gorpon S. Warkins. 

University of California. 
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Organized Labor Law, with Espectal Reference to the Sherman 

y By T. Mason. (Durhan, N. C.: 

Duke Un y Press. 1925. Pp. x, 265. $2.50.) 

In his prefe t thor says, “This is a book with a definite and 
limited purpo sents the fundamental legal doctrines which 
have guided the lefining and setting limits upon the rights of 
organized labor Whether the decisions that have resulted are wel] 
founded is not mn the cope of this investigation. Rather the 
chief purpose to clarify, and not to justify, the reason 
ing of the court ib cases.” Part 1 is devoted to law and labo) 
in England. H t English statutes on labor, the doctrine of 
criminal cons ind the doctrine of restraint of trade, each 
receive a chapt Common law and labor in the United States, which 
is the subject of Part 2, has three chapters, devoted respectively to the 
development of the general principles of the law up to 1842, the rig'it 
to strike (with some discussion of picketing and boycotts), and the 
legal justificati for labor injunctions. Part 38, entitled “The 
federal anti-trust ts and labor,’ devotes three chapters to the 
Sherman act, t to the Clayton act, and one to the suability of trade 
unions. Ther . brief summary, a bibliography, and adequate 
indices of cases and subjects. The volume is well documented. 

This book may serve as a convenient summary for the person who 
wants information regarding labor’s status before the courts and 
wants his information a hurry. If, however, he wants a detailed 
account and consideration of the attitude of the courts and an analysis 
of that attitude 1 the economic and social points of view, this is 
not the book he needs. The ordinary legal texts on monopolies and 
labor unions, like ¢ e and Eddy, will yield much fuller information 
on nearly all points, with the exception of the later cases, which are 
covered in this volu Commons and Andrews’ Principles of Labor 


Legislation (1920) gives, in 35 pages of text, (pp. 91-125) a much 
more satisfying analysis of the actual economic situation upon the 
basis of which the courts apply the law of labor, than Professor Mason 
gives in his entire treatment. There are some things in his work, 
however, which will make it convenient for certain purposes. Thus, 
his consideration of the Sherman and the Clayton acts and their inter- 
pretation, and his account of the Coronado case, bring together in one 
volume information which has heretofore been widely scattered. 


As already stated, Professor Mason asserts that his “chief purpose 
is to explain, to clarify, and not to justify, the reasoning of the courts 


in labor cases.” ‘This statement of purpose, however, is not sufficient 
ground for omitting an economic analysis of the situation which 
presents itself t e courts. Merely to state, for example, what a 


court says about the secondary boycott on the basis of the conspiracy 


_ 


| 
| 


— 
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doctrine, is not “to explain,” nor “to clarify” the court’s position. 
The author seems to take for granted that the court in labor cases 
decides between two parties with approximately equivalent rights and 
powers. If it concludes that an act performed by a labor union is 
malicious in intent, it decides that the act is evidence of a criminal 
conspiracy and is therefore illegal. The author gives no consideration 
to the fact that in such a case the process of balancing rights and of 
discovering intent is very easily determined by the court’s preconcep- 
tions with respect to the industrial struggle. So long as the economic 
powers of workers and employers are not equal, courts which base their 
decisions upon an assumption of equality lose sight of the realities of 
the situation. Even though Professor Mason has no desire to justify 
the reasoning of the courts, he cannot adequately explain the reasoning 
without some analysis of the underlying economic situation. 

The author’s chapters on the Sherman act are principally devoted 
'o the purpose of showing that the courts were justified in inter- 
preting that measure so as to include labor organizations. He proves 
that such an intent was in the minds of some senators who were largely 
responsible for putting the bill into its final form. The analysis of the 
Clayton act is good, though the reviewer doubts the validity of the 
author’s conclusion that the act removes any uncertainties as to what 
labor may or may not legally do. (p. 202.) 

In certain other respects the book contains obvious omissions, mis- 
leading statements, and errors. Pages 15 and 16 discuss the English 
statutes of 1824 and 1825, but fail to indicate the specific difference 
hetween them. On page 84 the author asserts that, since continuance 
of service may be legally demanded of public utilities, there is no 
cround for distinguishing between the legal positions of the employees 
of such concerns and their employers. In the opinion of the reviewer 
there is such ground for distinction. Public utilities have a monopoly ; 
their enxployees do not. Furthermore, in the long run, the utilities 
are assured an adequate return by the commissions which set rates. 
Public utility employees are generally assured neither an adequate 
wage nor continued employment. It is just such a failure to dis- 
tinguish between the legal superficialities and the underlying economic 
facts that constitutes, in the opinion of the reviewer, the essential 
weakness of this book. 

On page 85 it is asserted that the Kansas Industrial Court act has 
been set aside by the Supreme Court. The first Wolff decision (262 
U. S. 522) is cited as authority. This decision, however, merely 
denies the power to fix wages in such an industry as the packing in- 
dustry. In the second Wolff case, decided April 13, 1925, (69 L. ed. 
499, 504) and not cited by the author, the Supreme Court applied the 
same reasoning to compulsory arbitration and the setting of hours in 
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one million persons engaged in government service are recipients of 
allowances. Private industry has to some extent adopted the plan. 
This is true of the steam railways, street railways, and other public 
utilities. The allowances include provision for dependent children, 
maternity benefits, nursing benefits to the mother after child birth, and 
allowances for aged parents. The effect of the system on the birth rate 
has hardly been noticeable, although there is evidence that the rate might 
otherwise have declined. In Belgium, 18 per cent of all the wage earners, 
or, if agricultural and home workers are excluded, about 30 per cent, 
are covered by the allowance system. In many respects the plan is 
similar to that of the French. Experience in Austria is noteworthy 
because this is the only country that has so far made the payment of 
allowances and the creation of funds compulsory upon industry. There 
are brief paragraphs dealing with the plan in other European countries. 
Recent developments in Australia are considered. Here too, the family 
of five has been rejected as a measuring-rod. Strennous efforts have been 
made to enact an allowance, or a child endowment, law; but so far these 
attempts have failed. Nevertheless, the new thought has made con- 
siderable progress. 

The author discusses some of the practical problems connected with 
the development of a workable standard; and also comments on debatable 
questions, such as maternity benefits, provision for aged parents, state 
funds and payment in money or in goods. Definite suggestions are made 
in respect to the administrative machinery necessary for a working plan. 
The author estimates that the system, if applied to wage-earners and low 
salaried employees in manufacturing industries, would cost three billion 
dollars annually. 

Thirteen important objections to the plan are given. Each of these 
is strongly stated and then its weaknesses revealed. The author contends 
that the plan proposed would abolish poverty, make for better relation- 
ships, lessen the difficulties created by woman’s entrance into industry, 
dignify the position of the mother, and increase the efficiency of single 
men. 

The book is stimulating throughout, and will upset or revolutionize the 
thinking of many men interested in this phase of social welfare. 
Furthermore, its candor challenges admiration whether the reader agrees 
with these plans or not; and a real service has been performed in setting 
forth this problem before the American people. 

Grorce B. Manco p. 


Eacer, W. McG. and Secretan, H. A. Unemployment among boys. 
(London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1925. Pp. xii, 164. 2s. 6d.) 


Exvpriwce, S. Political action, a naturalistic interpretation of the labor 
movement in relation to the state. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1924. 
Pp. xviii, 382. $2.) 


Fiscuer, A. G. B. Some problems of wages and their regulation in Great 
Britain since 1918. (London: P. S. King & Son. 1925. 12s. 6d.) 


Foster, W. Z. and others. Trade unions in America. (Chicago Daily 
Worker Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. 36. 10c.) 
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Furniss, E. S. and Gritp, L. R. Labor problems: a book of materials 
for their stud Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1925. Pp. x, 621. 
$2.80 

Labor Problems is an effort to provide a better text for college courses. 
The authors state in their preface, “No claim is made that the authors 
have contributed anything new on the subject of labor problems” and that 
the book was prepared “in the belief that other teachers, like the authors, 
have found the existing materials unsatisfactory for classroom use.” 
The reviewer must raise the book, therefore, from the textbook point 
of view 


The work endeavors to present a well rounded survey of labor problems 
in 609 pages. To attempt this is probably to attempt the impossible. 


The whole subject of employment management is omitted, while labor 
legislation, unemployment, and employee representation are, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, treated inadequately. On the other hand, wages, hours 
of labor, labor organizations and arbitration are covered admirably ; and 
the book as a whole constitutes a good textbook. 

The basis of the text is a series of excerpts from books, monographs 
and magazine articles; but the authors have avoided the scrap book 
characteristics which have made many compilations obnoxious to teachers. 
The quotations are long enough to give the reader a clear conception of 
the points covered in them, and they are woven skilfully into a unified 
book by the extensive and well written editorial work and original con- 
tributions of the authors. In many cases, the authors have “adapted” 


rather than quoted 

Part 1 presents “Problems of the modern industrial wage earner’— 
unemployment, wages, hours, child and woman labor, industrial accidents. 
Labor turnover and restriction of output, which are essentially problems 
of industry rather than of the workers, are not treated. Neither are 
occupational disease and industrial hygiene, which are certainly problems 
of labor. The discussion of unemployment as has been noted previously, 


is disappointing. The authors do not present sufficient quantitative in- 
formation on unemployment, use an undue proportion of British material 
on subjects on which American material is sbundant, overemphasize 


coal mining as compared with manufacturing unemployment, and give 
such scanty treatment to unemployment insurance that it would have been 
better if they had omitted it entirely. 

Their treatment of the other topics is satisfactory; and the reviewer 
was particularly pleased with the work of the authors in relating the 
discussion of labor problems to economic theory. Failure to relate the 
discussion of concrete problems to the theory which the student has 
studied in his elementary course is a weakness of much of our “problems” 
literature, both in labor and the other fields of study. 

Part 2, “The organized labor movement,” covers labor union history, 
types of labor organizations, the economic and political programs of 
organized labor, and strikes. Part 3 presents mediation and arbitration, 
with particular attention to the experience of Great Britain and her 
colonies. Part 4 treats profit sharing and employee representation. 

Don D. Lesconter. 


Goopricu, C. The miner's freedom; a study of the working life in a 


we 
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changing history. (Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 1925. Pp. xi, 189. 
$2.) 
Hvucues, G. S. Mothers in industry: wage-earning by mothers in 
Philadelphia. (New York: New Republic. 1925. Pp. 294. $1.) 


IntTERNICOLA, A. Il problema della disoccupazione operaia. (Monza: 
Arti Grafiche Monza. Pp. 199.) 


Krecstra, J. C. Wirtschaftliche und soziale Probleme in Niederlandisch- 
Westindien. Kieler Vortrige 13. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1925. Pp. 
24.) 

A pamphlet on the economic and labor difficulties of Surinam. 


Ksarr, S. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. Labor 
Bureau Bull. no. 392. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 50c.) 


Kranotp, A. Das Problem des Achtstundentages. (Jena: Gewerkschafts- 
Archiv. 1925. Pp. 154. Rm. 3.60.) 


Lewis, J. L. The miners’ fight for American standards. (Indianapolis: 
Bell Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. 189.) 

Lewisonn, S. A. and others. Can business prevent unemployment. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. Pp. 226.) 

In this little book Professor Commons and his associate, Professor 
Lescohier, aided and abetted by two employers of labor, E. G. Draper, 
and S. A. Lewisohn, attempt to turn the tables on the American business 
man. They take his methods of advertising, with its slogans and more 
or less subtle use of the psychology of suggestion, and direct it towards 
inducing him to become a social reformer. The advertising psychology 
that upsets our New Year's resolutions and leads us to spend our “rainy 
day money” for automobiles and radios is turned against the business 
man to coax him into a “widespread attack upon the unemployment evil.” 

The appeal is first to the business man’s profit instinct. He is told 
that “unemployment is a needless waste which cuts down business profits,” 
and that ‘“‘a reduction of unemployment is usually reflected in the balance 
sheet by an increase of net income.” Then his well known aversion to 
“outsiders” and “theorists” is appealed to, and “the effectiveness of self- 
help on the part of the real ‘insiders’ of industry, the business executives,” 
is emphasized. ‘Yankee ingenuity within the various enterprises of this 
country can do much to lessen unemployment.’’ Our business man likes 
a little flavoring of patriotism with his profit-making. He is therefore 
reminded that “‘self-help of this kind is in keeping with our self-reliant 
American traditions.” 

All this in chapter 1. Chapter 2 is entitled ‘How some of us have met 
unemployment”; and in it is described briefly the attempt of a number 
of corporations to give continuous employment to their working forces. 
It concludes with a list of more than a hundred “concerns which have 
worked successfully along stabilizing lines.” The rest of the book con- 
sists of four chapters containing summaries of “The facts of unemploy- 
ment,” “The costs of unemployment,” “Public policies to relieve unem- 
ployment,” and “Insurance against unemployment.” In these, it must 
be added, the business point of view seems to be lost; and the authors 

appear to revert to the views they characterized in chapter 1 as those of 
“ ‘outsiders’ with a comparative theoretical knowledge.” 
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That industry it ust play a major role in the prevention of un- 
employment will hardiy be que tioned by any student of the subject. 
But that business men as a class will be induced by arguments and appeals 
to play their part is to be questioned. Workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation was necessary to make them undertake safety work on a large 
scale, and it is poss that the pressure of legislation and trade unionism 
may be similarly needed to force employers generally to undertake the 
work of unemployment prevention. The authors seem to have lost faith 
in what they call t! igic of legislation.” Will the magic of business 
psychology prove more effective! 

M. LetsErson. 

Losowsky, A. Die eng h-russische Gewerkschaftskonferenz. (Berlin: 
Fiihrer-Gerlag. 195 Pp. 111 

Mertens, C. The tra inion movement in Belgium. International Trade 
Union Library, no. |! Amsterdam and London: Labour Joint Publi- 
cations Dept. 1925 ls 

MicHets, R. Lavor 1 Milano: F. Vallardi. 1924. Pp. xv, 
384. L. 165.) 

NeweBoLp, J. T. W., Stevens, C. S. and Pricer, M. P. Steel studies in 
labour and capita London: Labour Publishing Co. 1925. 
2s. 6d.) 

Noaro, G. C. Manuale della legislazione italiana sul lavoro e sulla 
previdenza socia Rome: Tip. C. Colombo. 1924. Pp. xvi, 177. 
L. 20.) 

Panunzio, S. Stat sindacati. (Milano: Casa Ed. Imperia. 
1924. Pp. 199. L. 8 

Piauerti, G. Sind ( sta. Milano: Casa Editrice Imperia. 
Pp. 254. L. 8.50. 

Ryan, J. A. Indus lemocracy from a Catholic viewpoint. (Wash 
ington: Rossi-Bryn Co. 1925. Pp. 12. 25c.) 


In this brochure Father Ryan points out the inadequacy of trade 
unionism and the impracticability of socialism in promoting the interests 
of the masses of the wage earners, but favors “labor sharing in manage- 
ment’ as the most promising way of codperation between labor and 
capital. 


However, he believes in gradual progress rather than elaborate schemes 
for the speedy democratization of industry. He criticises the Plumb 
plan as premature, in that it would give the majority control to the 
employees before they had acquired any share in the ownership, but 


favors the Dennison plan, which protects the shareholders, while giving 
the more responsible employees large control and making it possible for 


them and others to increase their holdings of stock if and when they so 
desire. 

It might be a question whether such labor sharing in management 
points toward dé racy or aristocracy, inasmuch as only a small pro- 
portion of the employees in any large concern are competent to share 


in the responsibility of management, are able and willing to purchase 
stock, or can be trusted to guard the rights of ownership. 
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Father Ryan docs not exactly claim that his opinions on this subject 
have been officially sanctioned by the Catholic Church, but does claim 
and show that they are not opposed to Catholic doctrine, but rather in 
harmony with it. 

The Church has always held that capital should receive only a “fair’’ 
rate of interest, where interest is permitted at all. This, Dr. Ryan 
interprets as, ‘that rate of interest which is sufficient to induce men to 
invest their money in, and take the risk of, a given industrial enterprise.”’ 
This is also in striking accord with the general trend of economic thought, 
which points toward the conclusion that ‘‘fair’’ interest and profits are 
the necessary supply price of capital and enterprise. 

J. E. Le Rossienor. 


Saposs, D. J. Readings in trade unionism. (New York: Doran. 1925. 
$2.50. ) 


SarGent, N. Labor conditions in England. (New York: National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers, 50 Church St. 1925. Pp. 11.) 


Sprerman, J. E. The stool pigeon and the open shop movement 
Minneapolis: Methodist Federation for Social Service. 1925. Pp. 240 
$1.65. ) 

Tuompson, L. A., compiler. References on child labor and minors in 
industry, 1916-1924. Bureau Pub. no. 147. (Washington: Supt. Docs 
1925. Pp. 153.) 


THompson, R. R. J'arious wage-systems in relation to factory indirect 
charges. Official Pubs., vol. VII, no. 8. (New York: National Asso 
ciation of Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 18.) 


Tozzi, G. Il contratto di lavoro nell’impiego privato. (Viuenza: Libreria 
Ed. L. Favero. 1925. Pp. 159. L. 5.50.) 


Tracy, H., editor. The book of the Labour Party: its history, growth, 
policy and leaders. Vols. I-III. (London: Caxton Pub. Co. 1925.) 


Warnotte, D. La fin d’une expérience sociale. (Brussels: Imprimerie 
Scientifique et Littéraire, Rue des Sables, 17. 1925. Pp. 31.) 


China, no. 1. Papers respecting labour conditions in China. (London: 


H. M. Stationery Office. Pp. 130.) a 


The employment of young persons in the United States. (New York 
National Industrial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. viii, 150.) 

A discussion of the social problems involved, including effects on 
health, mental development and economic life. Chapter 2 summarizes 
the census data available, and chapter 4 the regulation by states and 
federal government. The appendix presents clearly the statistics and 
legislative restrictions applicable in each state. 


Industrial safety. The Annals, vol. CXXIII. (Philadelphia: Am. 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 1926. Pp. x, 239.) 


Industrial Research Dept. Four years of labor mobility, a study of labor 
turnover in a group of selected plants in Philadelphia, 1921-1924. 
(Philadelphia: Am. Acad. of Political and Social Science. 1925. Pp. 
155.) 
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International La ference, seventh session. Vol. I, parts 1 and 2; 
vol. II, part 3 ndices and index. English and French. (Geneva: 
International | ir Office 1925. Pp. Ixxxix, 1-577; 583-1450.) 

Labour: report of the Ministry of Labour for the years 1928 and 192; 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 4s. 6d.) 

National Associatior Vanufacturers of the United States of Americ a: 
report of commit n shop New York: Nat. Assoc. of Manu 
facturers. 1926 14 

Pan-American Federat f Labor: report of the proceedings of the fourth 
congress. (Mex City: Pan-Am. Fed. of Labor. 1924. Pp. 149.) 

Problems of industr bitratton in Canada (judicial proceedings ré 
specting const lity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
act, 1907, and nts of 1910, 1918 and 1920: Toronto Electri: 
Commissioner ta Ottawa: Department of Labor. 1925 
Pp. 304.) 

In Canada matt reached an interesting point. In 1907 «a 
federal act was | ler the title, Industrial Disputes Investigation act 
(commonly called tl! eux act). This act attempted, broadly 
speaking, to anticipate st s by properly constituted Boards of Arbitra 
tion and to inform t by friendly intervention, of the nature of a 
dispute before stopp: work took place, final settlement being left to 
the processes of tive bargaining. For the working of the act up to 
1918, the student is referred to a report made by Mr. Benjamin Squires 


for the United Stat Department of Labor. Mr. Squires is critical, and 
points to violation f tl The Boards, however, attempted to relate 


wages to depress n and prosperity 


The constitutionalit the act went unchallenged to June, 1928, when, 
in a dispute between the Toronto Hydro-Electric Commissioners and their 
employees, the former challenged the constitutionality of the act and dis 
puted the powers of the federal government to pass it. Orde J. granted 
an interim injunct restraining the Board of Arbitration from proceeding 
and expressed his opinion that the act was ultra vires. In the action 
Mowat J. disagreed with Orde J.; and, acting necessarily under the Ontario 
Judicature act, ferred the case to the Ontario Appellate Division 
which decided in favor of the constitutionality of the act, Hodgins J 
dissenting. The matter then went to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council which advised the Crown, January 20, 1925, that the act was 
ultra vires of the federal Parliament. 


The publication under notice of the Department of Labor, Ottawa, will 
enable the student not only to follow the problem carefully from this point 


but to obtain an ex nt short view of government intervention in labor 
disputes in Canada [he publication is of interest to economists, and to 
those who follow the difficulties of dealing with modern industrial problems 
under an older writte istitution. (References can be made to J. F. 
Davison, “The Prol of the Lemieux Act,” Dalhousie Review, April, 
1925; A. Berriedale, “The Privy Council and the Canadian Constitution,” 
Journal of Comparat Legislation, February, 1925.) During the current 
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session, the federal legislature has passed a new act which attempts, with 
what success remains to be seen, to amend the unconstitutionality of the 
act of 1907. 
W. P. M. Kennepy. 
University of Toronto. 


Proceedings of the forty-second annual convention of the Ohio State Feder- 
ation of Labor. (Steubenville, Ohio: Ohio State Fed. of Labor. 1925. 
Pp. 171.) 

The Supreme Court and minimum wage legislation: comment by the legal 
profession on the District of Columbia case. (New York: New Republic. 
1925. Pp. 315. $1.) 

Wages and hours in American industry. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1925. Pp. 199.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


\setLto, C. Breve commento alla legislazione italiana sul credito agrario 
dal 1869 al 1923. (Palermo: A. Giannitrapani. 1924. Pp. 189. 
28.) 

\neeLesco, I. N. The increase of production and its influence on the 
national currency of Roumania. (Bucarest: Imprimerie Branisteano, 
Pas. Imobiliara. 1924. Pp. 58.) 

The author, who is Secretary General of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, points out the relation between production and the rate of ex- 
change. In this connection he has gathered a mass of valuable material 
bearing on the economic conditions in Roumania during the first few 
years after the war. The pamphlet contains a number of tables of 
interest to students of economic conditions in Roumania. 

M. N. 

\vENEL, G. pv’. Les enseignements de Uhistoire des priv. (Paris: Payot. 
1925. Pp. 167. 5 fr.) 

SenterBy, J. R. Monetary stability. (New York and London: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. xvi, 174.) 

Beretta, C. Un fervente propagatore dei principi della banca moderna 
vissuto a Milano nel secolo XVI. (Milano: L. Trevisini. 1924. Pp. 
) 

BuatnaGcar, B. Currency and eachange in India. (Allahabad, India: 
Ram Narain Lal. 1924. Pp. 139. Rs. 2.) 

This short volume, by a lecturer in economics at the University of 
Allahabad, offers valuable information as to the currency and exchange 
situation in India during the last three decades. The author criticizes 
harply the British currency policy in India and believes that the guiding 
principle underlying this policy was the convenience of the London money 
market. His suggestion is that India at least temporarily return to the 


gold standard. M. N. 
Borpes, J. van Watpre ve. T'he Austrian crown: its depreciation and 
stabilization. (London: P. S. King and Son. 1924. Pp. vii, 252. 
15s.) 
Inflation, currency depreciation, and stabilization have been a general 
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topic of discu the last few years; and the literature on these 
topics is steadily increasing. Mr. de Bordes’ monograph on the Austrian 
crown is of particular interest; for as member of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations who concerned himself with Austrian affairs, he had 
occasion to study vy all the factors influencing the movement of the 
Austrian crown 

The book is divided into two parts. The first six chapters contain a 
mass of valuabl torical and statistical information describing all the 
events and major economic movements which accompanied the steady 
decline of Austrian exchange. The stamping of the Austrian crown and 
the formation of new currencies by the various Succession States, are 
dealt with in an interesting manner; and by a careful and thorough 
analysis of the movement of the means of payment, price level and foreign 
exchange, the author lays the foundation for his theoretical discussion. 
namely the econ nter-relation and interdependence of those factors. 
After an examination of all these elements the author comes to the con- 
clusion that “the extraordinary depreciation of the Austrian crown was 
at bottom a psychological development” resulting from the unhealthy 
state of the Austrian finances, that “the foreign exchange rates were a 
guide to the probable movement of prices,” that “all direct connection 
between the increase of the circulation and the rise of the price level 
disappeared,” and that “the high price level was possible because the 
rise of prices was accompanied by an increase of the velocity of circulation 
of money and by the circulation of foreign bank notes as means of 


payment.” The last chapter deals with the stabilization of the exchange 
and the movement of funds from and to Austria the moment confidence 
in the Austrian state finances was restored. 


The merits of this book are twofold. It offers a mass of valuable 


historical and statistical information not easily available; and it offers 
a thorough analysis of the inter-causal relation between currency inflation, 


rising prices and depreciation of exchange. 


Marcus NADLer. 


BramMwe ct, F., | piler. Banking and trust laws governing the organi- 
zation, powers, functions, regulation and supervision of state banks, etc. 
(Salem, Or stat Pr Dept 1925. Pp. 151.) 

Cuasiani, H. | Indian currency and exchange. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1925. Pp. vii, 184. $2.50.) 


CLremen, R. A. Re-establishing the gold standard in Europe. (Chicago: 
Merchants Trust Co. 1925. Pp. 12.) 


Copitanpo, D. B. Commerce and business. (Melbourne, Australia: Uni 
versity of Melbourne 1925. Pp. 28. 1s. 6d.) 

In emphasizing the position of economics in the study ef business, the 
author illustrates “the increasing exactness of economic law” by citing 
facts from a study of Australian currency which are suggestive for 
students of monetary problems. 


Daria, V. R. La crisi dei cambi. (Firenze: G. Barbera. 1925. Pp. 
186. L. 7.50 
The stabilization of exchange and the revaluation of money. 


Dick, E. The interest standard of currency. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
1925. 10s. 6d 


( 
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EviamBio, M. The national bank of Greece: a history of the financial and 
economic evolution of Greece. (Athens: Vlasto. 1925. Pp. xvi, 210.) 


GuirFiss, B. The New York call money market. Ronograph no. 32. 
(New York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. viii, 120. $1.25.) 

The issue of this study is to be welcomed, since it points out the 
respects in which the New York money market has recently developed 
new methods of operation and changes in the machinery of its organi- 
zation. In particular, it calls attention to the substitution of the money 
desk for the eld money post, to the present practice in fixing renewal 
rates for call loans, and to the work of the Stock Clearing Corporation 
in the making of new and the clearing of old loans. The last chapter 
contains a statement of the factors which determine the call loan rate. 
Since no attempt is made to measure the relative importance of these 
factors, it would seem that much of this chapter could have been omitted 
and the exposition rendered even briefer. Certain observations on the 
ethical correctness of the prevailing procedure also seem out of place 
in a book of this character. 

Harotp L. Resp. 

Griziort1, B. La politica finanziaria Italiana. (Milan: Soc. An. Insti 
tute Editoriale Scientifico. 1925. Pp. vi, 231. L. 30.) 

Studies by Signor Griziotti and four of his friends on the financial 
and monetary problems of Italy during the last ten years. Their con- 
clusions differ in many respects from those of the present government. 
The essays on the revaluation of the lira, on the debts of the allies and 
on the re-establishment of the succession duties which were abolished 
by de Stefani, are informative and interesting. 

R. R. W. 

Gregory, T. E. The present position of banking in America. Intro 
duction by Walter Leaf. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1925. 
Pp. 40. 70c.) 

The author’s observations are based upon a personal investigation. 
In particular, he discusses the branch banking controversy, par clearance, 
inelasticity of note issues, guarantee of bank deposits, the federal 
ieserves in relation to farmers, and the “open market’ policy. His 
concluding judgment is that “the tone of the American banker is 
overwhelmingly provincial, even in New York.” He also notes that the 
prestige of the federal reserve system is much greater abroad than at 
home. 

Harpinc, W. P. G. The formative period of the federal reserve system 
(during the world crisis). (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1925. Pp. 
vii, 320. $4.50.) 

Harter, P. Der Reichsbankausweis von 1914-1925. 19 Jahrg., Heft 5. 
(Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner. 1925. Pp. 193-284.) 


Herrick, C. Trust departments in banks and trust companies. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. $4.) 

Herrmann, K. A. Die Zukunft des Goldes. (Berlin: Speyer & Peters. 
1925. Pp. vi, 180. Rm. 3.80.) 


Incotp, W. Zur Grundlegung der Geldwerttheorie. (Weinfelden: Neuen- 
schwander. 1925. Pp. 73. 8.50 fr.) 
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Jamieson, G. W Practical banking. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1925 


Pp. 214. $2 University of Wisconsin extension texts. 

Jurowsky, | Die Wahrungsprobleme Sowjet-Russlands. (Berlin: R. L 
Prager. 192 Pp. 116. Rm. 4.50.) 

Kemmerer, E. W. and Vissertnc, G. Reports on the resumption o; 
gold payments | the Union of South Africa, with minutes of evidence, 
appendixes and index Pretoria, So. Africa: Gov. Printing and 
Stationery Office. 1925. Pp. xlvii, 598. 10s.) 

Mason, F. L. The duties, responsibilities and liabilities of bank directors 


(New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 204. $2.50.) 


Mitter, H. F. R. Foreign exchange market, a practical treatise on post 
war foreign exchange New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1925 
Pp. vii, 152. $8.20 

Mitts, R. C. and Benuam, F. ¢ The principles of money, banking and 
foreign exchange and their application to Australia. (Sydney, Australia 
Authors. 1925. Pp. 135 


The volume embodies a course of ten lectures delivered at the Com 
monwealth Bank under the auspices of the Sydney University Extension 
Board, during the latter part of 1924. 

Approximately the first half of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
the principles of money and banking commonly found in text books on the 


subject, while the remainder deals more specifically with the application 
of these principles to Australia. For Australia, as the authors see it, 
the main things to be attained in any monetary policy are two,—namely, 
exchange stabilization with England, and a reasonable amount of stability 
of the price level. Stabilization of internal prices is to be attained through 
a manipulation of the volume of bank notes. 


Under a systen onvertible paper such as we have in Australia today the 
most satisfacto1 y of attempting to achieve stability of price levels is through 
operations upon t ic of notes. Whatever may be the effect of banking 
olicy and other factors which may affect price levels, the issue of notes, as we 
ave seen in earlier lectures, is most important. In effect, the authority which 
controls the note ie controls the price level. Comparative stability of the price 
level might be secured for Australia if the Board of Directors of the 
Commonwealth Bank expanded and contracted the issue of notes, inflated or de- 
flated as required. Perfect stability could, of course, not be expected, but com 
parative stability might, that is stability compared with the fluctuation of the 
past ten years 
However, stability of the price level for Australia must not be attained 
through sacrificing thereby stability of exchange with England. “If we 
have to choose between the two it is better to aim at stability of exchange 
with England [he authors recommend a return to the gold standard 
if, and when, England does; and the hope is expressed that this does 
not mean an mediate return. Exchange stabilization is treated as 
primary, provided that the English price level and exchange rate does 


not fluctuate too violently. Should this be the case, the policy of 
stabilizing exchange should be temporarily abandoned so that internal 
price stabilization might be attained. Pending the return to the gold 
standard it proposed to achieve exchange stabilization with England 


through the gold exchange standard similar to the method used in India 
before the war 
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The authors lean strongly toward the monetary policy embraced by 
Keynes and Cassel with the order of emphasis slightly changed. Keynes 
and Cassel regard the stabilization of internal prices as primary and 
treat exchange stabilization as secondary. As has been noticed with the 
present authors, the order of emphasis, with certain exceptions, is just 
the reverse. 

It is a readable little volume, ranking high in clarity of exposition 
which any student of the subject can weli read with profit. 

L. B. Krveoerr. 


Mircnetr, W. F. The uses of bank funds. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Pre s. 1925. Pp. xiv, 181. $2.) 

The main theme of this volume is that in time of stress banks do not 
lepend upon the liquidity, or, as it might have been termed, the 
maturity of their paper, but rather upon the shiftability of their assets. 
To demonstrate this, the author reviews recent banking activities in 
Europe and America, as a result of which he concludes that ability to 
maintain solvency proceeds not so much from the holding of quickly 
maturing assets, as from proper diversification and the establishment of 
close relationships with other banks, particularly with a central bank of 
elastic note issues. Liquidity alone does not suffice, because to demand 
payment on that which has matured would often weaken the bank quite 
as much as its customers whose paper it holds. 

These conclusions are much the same as Professor Moulton has 
announced in his articles on commercial banking and capital formation. 
It perhaps would be fair to state that the principal value of this book is 
to provide a larger factual background for the exemplification of these 
views. This service the author performs in a very satisfactory manner, 
and, in so far as the purpose is merely to describe the trend of current 
banking procedure, the reviewer does not desire to interpose serious 
objection. The so-called classical statement of commercial banking 
certainly does not give a correct understanding of a great deal of modern 
financial practice. But the reviewer suspects that the orthodox statement 
was framed to explain what should be rather than what is; and it is 
applicable, moreover, not so much to the policy problems of the indi- 
vidual bank as to those related to the control of the banking system. 

The directorate of a central bank must find frequent occasion when the 
criteria of liquidity cannot be disregarded, when it must distinguish 
between short-time commercial and long-time investment credits. Situ- 
ations may arise, for instance, in which advances to finance permanent 
improvements may exert a greater lifting influence upon the price level 
than commercial credits. Loans for investment purposes may disburse 
purchasing power in the hands of consumers which will not shortly be 
offset by additions to the supply of marketable goods. On other 
occasions, commercial credits may do little to increase the volume of cur- 
rent supplies and their creation may then correlate with advancing 
prices. It often becomes necessary to inquire whether a proper relation- 
ship is being maintained between the supply of investment and com- 
mercial credit, and perhaps to insist upon shorter maturities in the port- 
folios of individual banks. Shiftability must be affected by the type 
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of credits creat und in the analysis of the soundness of the credit 
structure liquidity cannot be ignored. 
Haro.p L. Reep. 


Moeuier, H. Die Lehr »m Gelde. (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer. 1925. 
Pp. viii, 229. M 

Moutton, H. G I'he financial organization of society. Revised edition. 
(Chicago: Uni f Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. xxxix, 780. $4.) 

Narciso, M. Jl Mont lei Paschi dal 1860 al 1880. Vol. IX. (Siena 
Tip. Sordomuti. 1925. Pp. xix, 739.) 

Notz, E. Die saékulare Entwicklung der Kaufkraft des Geldes, fiir Basel 
in den Perioden 1800-1833 und 1892-1923. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 
1925. Pp. viii, 283. M. 14 


An investigation of the fluctuations in the value of money in relation 
chiefly to comestibles in Bale from 1800 to 1833 and from 1892 to 1923. 


PaRATORE, G {lcune note di politica monetaria. (Rome: Libreria Inter- 
nazionale Modernissima 1925. Pp. 68. L. 10.) 


Ryan, F. W. Usury and usury laws. A juristic-economic study of the 
effects of state statutory maximums upon lending operations in the United 
States. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1924. Pp. xxix, 249. $2.50.) 

The thesis of this book is simple and could have been stated and 
sufficiently amplified in something less than the 186 pages occupied by 
the text. The beginning of wisdom in usury legislation is _ the 
recognition of the distinction between different kinds of loans and between 
legal and moral usury. The canon law aimed at moral usury, the 
making of an oppressive bargain because of the necessitous condition or 
the inexperience of the borrower. The canonists, for their time, did not 
err much in their general condemnation of interest, since practically all 
loans were consumptive loans and were usually contracted by the needy. 

When productive loans, made between equals in bargaining power, 
became the rule, the old usury laws ceased to be applicable to the new 
conditions. Yet everywhere they long persisted, as they do in most of 
the American states to-day. Turgot and Bentham proved their unsound 
ness and argued for the sweeping repeal of all restrictions on the interest 
charge. They, like the canonists, made no distinctions between different 
classes of loans; and economists and legislators since their time have been 
as indiscriminating as they. When the states have repealed their usury 
laws, as a few have, they have usually removed all restriction on loan 
rates. The author’s contention is that while the fixing of rates for pro- 
ductive loans should be left to the operation of economic law, there is in 
the field of consumptive loans, where extortion is sure to be practised, 
a real need for social control. He stands squarely for the Uniform 
Small Loans law sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation and recently 
adopted by a dozen states in the East and the Middle West, as the best 
means of giving the desired control. The rates permitted by these laws, 
three or three and a half per cent a month, seem high, but in his opinion 
are justified by the risk and the administrative costs of such loans. 

Mr. Ryan has done a useful piece of work in clarifying the problems 
connected with this age-long question. His method of treatment leads 
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to a certain amount of repetition; but the practical value of the book is 
net lessened by it. The style is vigorous, the text is well documented, 
the index is excellent, and the appendix (56 pages) contains valuable 
summaries, extracts from laws and other useful material. 


G. O. Virtue. 


Scututer, W. C. Credit analysis. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1925. 
Pp. xiii, 439. $5.) 


Scumipt-Hoerke, A. Die Grundlagen des neuen deutschen Geldwesens. 
(Stuttgart: Verlag fiir Wirtschaft und Verkehr. 1925. Pp. 152. Rm. 
4.80.) 


Sacus, C. L. Die Niirnberger Girobank (1621-1827) im Rahmen der 
kontinentalen Bankgeschichte. (Leipzig und Erlangen: A. Deichert. 
1925. Pp. 139-161. Rm. 1.20.) 


Seay, G. J. Proposed banking legislation. Address at the Convention of 
the District of Columbia Bankers Association, June, 1925. (Richmond, 
Va.: Federal Reserve Bank. 1925. Pp. 22.) 


Sevieoman, E. R. A. Studies in public finance. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. 302 ) 


Simmons, E. H. H. The stock exchange and American banking. Address 
at the Annual Convention of the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, December, 1925. (New York: Committee on Publicity, New 
York Stock Exchange. 1925. Pp. 18.) 


SnerpuerD, H. I. A bank’s function in the capitalisation of an industry. 
Official pubs. vol. VII, no. 6. (New York: National Association of Cost 
Accountants. 1925. Pp. 11.) 


Steranti, A. pe. Per la difesa della valuta: discorso pronunziato al Senato 
il 27 marzo, 1925. (Rome: Libreria dello Stato. 1925. Pp. 22.) 


Swain, A. H. Commercial credit risks, export credits and credit insurance. 
(London and New York: Pitman. 1925. Pp. 143. $1.50.) 


Waker, W. E. Bank business building. (New York: Bankers Publishing 
Co. 1925. Pp. 275.) 


Youne, J. P. European currency and finance. U.S. Senate Commission 
of Gold and Silver Inquiry. Vols. I and II. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925. Pp. xvii, 548; xi, 411.) 


Banking fundamentals. (New York: American Institute of Banking. 
1925. Pp. 352.) 


Banking laws of Rhode Island. (Providence: Oxford Press, 226 Public 
St. 1925. Pp. 82.) 


Banks and banking. (Albany, N. Y.: State House. 1925. Pp. 315.) 


Valuta-Tabellen, 1914-1925 (Berliner Mittelkurse) mit Goldmark-Tabellen, 
1918-1924. (Frankfurt a. M.: Frankfurter Societats-Druckerei. 1925. 
Pp. 86. Rm. 1.50.) 
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Pul Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
The French Debt Prol By Harotp G. Movuiton and 
Lewis. wit] 1 of the Council and Staff of the Institute of 
Economics New York Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xi, 458. 
$2.00.) 

Dr. Moulto1 | his associates have given us much more than a 
study of the F: debt. They have presented with great clarit, 
the facts in regard to th expenditures, revenues and debt of Franc: 
during and since the war and for comparative purposes have also 
analysed the pre-war financial status of France. 

The work is tl] ighly done, and is a correct presentation of thi 
facts. If there are any errors I have not been able to discover them. 
with the one except t in stating the debt charge the figures for th 
“dette viagére” which chiefly reflect the burden of certain pension 
payments are n¢ ted from the actual charge for interest on thi 
public debt. Si nking fund pavments which for several 
years have aggregated around one and a half milliards of frances ar 
not segregated f1 nterest and management charge. 

The work is we ) nted; and all data evidently are taken fron 
official publicatio: [It might have been well to have stated that we 
have no balanced statement of French government finances sinc 
191%. For the w riod, and since, the Ministry of Finance, so far 
as «xpenditures a ycerned, has until recently published only the 
budget appropriations, while such statements of expenditures, as hav: 
recently been pub | are too incomplete to be of much value. As 
the authors point out, some large expenditures are omitted, so that 
the investigator is co lled to challenge all the figures and to com 
plete the statement of outlays by reference to the budget statements, 
and to speeches by the chairmen of the budget committees of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies and to other sources, official 
ind semi-official 

The official stat nts in regard to revenue receipts are given in 
much more satisfactory form. However, no attempt is made by the 
Ministry of Finance to give a complete statement of both sides of the 
accounts starting th the cash brought forward and closing with 
cash carried fo) In view of the difficulty of getting at the facts, 
the work of th ticians who collected the facts in regard to 
revenues, expenditui nd the debt cannot be too highly commended 
It is a difficult tas} A done. 


The book also gives valuable data in regard to the credit structure, 
and in regard to production and trade. There is a chapter by Dr. 
Louis Levine entit| Che French point of view” in which the effort 
is made to “link ¢ French financial problem to French life as a 
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whole.” This is an important corollary to the statistical part of the 
work—for “work” the book should be called, even though it is kept 
within the compass of some 450 pages. 

The statistical chapters lead up to chapter 9 which is entitled, 
“There is a way out.” In this chapter the authors assert that the 
balancing of the budget is the heart of the French problem, and write 
“there can be no real solution of French financial and economic 
difficulties until the government’s revenues and non-borrowing sources 
are at least equal to the total expenditures.” With this statement all 
students of public finance will agree. 

Now as to the remedy. First of all Dr. Moulton would “check 
inflation by means of high interest rates and the outright restriction of 
loans, both by banks for business purposes and by the government for 
reconstruction activities.” He recognizes the fact that this course 
would be hard and painful, leading to a reversal of the present 
condition of apparent prosperity under which everyone is working 
and under which both the workpeople and the employers are in receipt 
of good returns. He points out that unless the French have the 
courage to stop inflation, they face a similar abyss to that into 
which Germany plunged in 1922-1923; and he asks whether it is not 
better to act at once and thus save something from the wreck rather 
than to keep on until, when the crash comes, all of the moneys now 
invested in government and corporate securities will be lost forever. 

The next step in Dr. Moulton’s project is to balance the budget. 
After examining the possibilities for reducing expenditures and in- 
creasing revenues he arrives at the conclusion that the only way out 
is that of a major operation. He asserts that “there is no truth 
whatever in the prevalent assumption abroad that the French people 
do not and will not pay taxes.” He states that they are already 
giving to the state and local governments fully 20 per cent of their 
income. ‘The reviewer’s estimate is about 16 per cent, but either 
figure is impressive, only being exceeded by the 22.71 per cent for 
Great Britain and comparing with 14.62 per cent for Italy and 13.73 
per cent for the United States. 

In view of the large amount already being taken from the people in 
taxes, Dr. Moulton fears that the levying of higher taxes might result 
in unfortunate economic consequences without yielding higher revenue. 

The authors cxamine in turn each category of expenses only to 
reach the conclusion that it is next to impossible to secure any worth- 
while savings except that, upon the completion of the reconstruction of 
the devastated regions, two or three years hence, a saving of around 
eight milliard francs will automatically occur, but not sixteen milliards, 
as some have thought, because there are continuing payments in the 
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form of annuities for personal injuries which will only run off gradually 
as the recipients d Thus, logically, as he believes, and inevitably, 
Dr. Moulton sees one way out; and that is to cut in half the charge 
on the internal debt (‘his is his major remedy, coupled with a special 
surtax on high incomes necessary, in his judgment, to equalize the 
financial burden sustained by different groups. The interested reader 
must be referred to chapter 9 itself for the detailed elucidation of 
Dr. Moulton’s views 

The injustice to the creditors of the nation in assessing upon them 
the whole amount needed to bring the budget into balance is lightly 
passed over with the sugge stion that it is better for the holders of 
government bonds to save part of their income, rather than lose it all 
if inflation is permitted to run its course. The question arises in one’s 
mind “why pick on” the bondholder. If a major operation is 


necessary why not adopt one to which, in some form, every Frenchman 
and those deriving protection from his government, would be com- 


pelled to contribute In the case of France, Dr. Moulton’s plan 
would be particularly ill-advised because the savings of the people of 
smal! means are to an extent, unknown in other countries, invested in the 
nation’s bonds and treasury bills. As a corollary to the adoption of 
his plan, the author suggests that the franc be stabilized on the basis 


of three paper francs for one of gold, and finally that the gold standard 
be restored upon this basis. 
Dr. Levine evidently feels that it will be difficult to bring the French 


people to a realization of the need of adopting the drastic course 


proposed by Dr. Moulton. However, he feels that the acrimonious 
and bitter discussions of the last few months have done some good in 
bringing the French people to rise above the level of their particu- 


laristic preconceptions and preoccupations and to face financial 
realities with a new determination for bold and united action. Mean- 


while the volume of bank notes is increasing and the quotation of the 
franc falling. 

As this review being written, a review of a new volume, The 
Financial Crisis France, by Hon. George Peel, appears in The 
Economist. In view of the almost hopeless conclusions of Dr. 
Moulton’s studies it is comforting to note that Mr. Peel, while not 
minimizing the formidable nature of the problem, comes to certain 
hopeful conclusions. According to The Economist he finds that the 


foundations of the necessary reforms of the French financial system, 
“though marred by many defects, have been well and truly laid.” He 
believes that France “can attain to a revenue so reorganized and to an 
expenditure so adjusted as to secure for herself a bearable budget, a 
debt within her compass, and a stabilized franc.” 
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If space permitted, an analysis of what has been accomplished by 
France in the past five years in the reduction of expenses and in the 
building up of revenue might yield results which would show that Dr. 
Moulton is, perhaps, somewhat too pessiinistic. Certainly it is good 
to know that the budget deficit in 1924 was less than half what it was 
in 1920: namely, 15.5 milliards in 1924 as against 38.3 milliards in 
1920. It is worth noting too that this result was achieved by raising 
revenue receipts from 17.9 milliards in 1920 to 26.7 milliards in 1924 
and by reducing expenses from 56.2 milliards in 1920 to 41.2 milliards 
in 1924. Where so much has been accomplished may we not hope that 
the goal of a real balanced budget may yet be achieved without the 
necessity of resorting to a “major operation.” And yet—the gravity 
of the situation must be acknowledged. 


Harvey FE. Fisk. 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 


Barton, W. E. and Browninea, C. W. Federal income and estate tax laws 
correlated and annotated. Second edition. (Washington: John Byrne 
& Co. 1925. Pp. xvii, 549. $10.) 

Part I of this volume presents in parallel columns on pages 7 by 10 
inches, the six revenue acts of 1913, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1921 and 1924. 
At the foot of each column or page, are copious cross references and 
annotations. There is also an alphabetical table of cases decided by the 
courts and referred to in connection with the proper sections of laws. 
There are also three copious indices, one to the sections of each act, one 
to the cases, and one to the acts. Part II contains reprints of the 
revenue acts of 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1870, 1894, 
and 1909 annotated. 

In brief, then, the volume contains with annotations all the federal 
income tax and estate tax laws ever passed by Congress. The authors 
are “members of the Washington, D. C., bar’; and one is “senior cost 
accountant, U. S. Navy Department.’’ Such tests as I have been able 
to make have revealed no inaccuracies, or omissions. 

The authors express a hope that the volume will save “lawyers and 
accountants much unnecessary [sic!] research and labor.” I should put 
this somewhat differently and say that the compilers have performed for 
lawyers, accountants and scholars a very extensive, valuable and even 
necessary labor. It certainly is very convenient to have in one volume 
and so well arranged for easy reference, all these complex, conflicting 
and confusing laws. 

Cart C. PLenn. 


Bracouini, L. Le imposte e tesse. (Milano: Soc. Ed. 1925. Pp. 447, 
L. 22.50. ) 
Corti, U. Il problema della finanza locale. (Rome: Grafia. 1924. Pp. 
50.) 
Faust, M. L. The custody of state funds. (New York: National Insti 
tute of Public Administration, 261 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 176.) 
This is one of the studies in public administration. The author is now 
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a member of the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh. Part 1 is de- 
voted to a general discussion of the custody of state funds, with a sum- 
mary of the present practices. Part 2 describes in detail the depository 
systems of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. An appendix gives a digest 
of state laws 


Friepericus, K. Grundziige des Steuerrechts im Reiche und in Preussen. 
(Berlin: Kameradschaft, Verlagsgesellschaft. 1925. Pp. viii, 318. 
Gm. 38.80. 

Gautiett1, G. Per il coordinamento e miglioramento dei calcoli dei numeri 
indici dei prezzi al minuto in Italia. (Mailand: Confederazione Generale 
del Lavoro 1925 Pp 24.) 

Garino, C. A. La finanza del Piemonte nella seconda meta del XVI 
secolo. (Torin Tip. Artignanelli. 1924. Pp. 142.) 

Geriorr, W. and Meiset, F. Handbuch der Finanewissenschaft. Lief 
erung 3, 4, 5 Tiibingen: Mohr. 1925. Pp. 97-240.) 

Three parts of the first volume of this comprehensive book on finance, 
to which a number of eminent German economists are contributors. 

Gintuer, E. Ewvistensminimum und Steuermazimum. (Berlin und Wien: 
Spaeth & Linde 1925. Pp. 99.) 

Haussmann, I Die neue Steuerreform und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Wirt- 
schaft. Heft Berlin: Carl Heymann. 1925. Pp. 29. Rm. 1.60.) 


Hessen, W. Das Staatsbudget Sovetrusslands. (Berlin: H. Sack Verl. 
1925. Pp. 114 M. 5.) 
Hitus, J. W. The finance of government. (London: Philip Allan & Co. 


1925. Pp. 194 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hills, 1 erly financial secretary to His Majesty’s Treasury, 
gives in compact form a readable analysis of the finance of government 
as it has been developed in Great Britain. The subject is treated from 
the point of view of the duties and powers in this connection of the 
various branches of the government. To the conventional sections on the 
apportionment of expenditure, the determination of revenue, and the 
management of the national debt, he adds a brief discussion of the 
currency system before the return to the gold standard. 

The author makes no claim to anything more than an exposition of the 
financial system of the national government; but the volume also contains 
many pointed observations and comments. He joins with recent writers 
on this side of the Atlantic in deploring the general failure to treat 
expenditure as fully as revenue and the ignoring of the fact that the 
amount of taxation is fixed by expenditure. Without reference to the 
procedure in the United States, he alludes to the “financial chaos” which 
would follow if anyone except the government could introduce measures 
for taxation or expenditure, and the corruption to be expected “if the 


member from Lootville, seconded by the member from Plunderborough, 
could move that £500,000 of public money be spent in providing each of 
those enlightened towns with a free cinema.” 

Viewed through Mr. Hills’ eyes, the financial system of Great Britain 
is comprehensible and reasonably efficient in most of its branches. This, 
volume, together with the other recent publications on the subject, will 
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do much to familiarize the public with a machinery which has usually 
been dismissed as too complex for human understanding. 
Auzapa Comstock. 


Hirst, F.W. From Adam Smith to Philip Snowden: a history of free trade 
in Great Britain. (New York: Adelphi Co. 1925. Pp. 88.) 
A brief narrative which “takes a reader from the beginning to the end 
of the story”; author is a free-trader, and is critical of the revival of 
protectionist policy in England. 


Hormes, G. E. and Brewster, K. Procedure and practice before the U. 
S. Board of Tar Appeals. (Washington: John Byrne & Co. 1925. $4.) 


Jvpson, H. P. Our federal republic. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 


Pp. viii, 277. $3.) 

A study of constitutional law and, more particularly, of the attacks on 
the Supreme Court, which the author believes are “rapidly destroying the 
equilibrium which the Constitution established between the national and 
state governments and between the various branches of the federal 
government.”” Chapter 4 deals with taxing power; and chapter 5 with 
social legislation. 


Learnep, E. P. State gasoline tares. Bulletin of the University of 
Kansas. Humanistic studies, Vol. III, no. 4. (Lawrence, Kan.: Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 1925. Pp. 94.) 

A specialized and informing study presenting arguments for and against 
the tax; the development of the tax, including legal difficulties passed 
upon by the courts; its administration; exemptions and distribution of 
receipts; and incidence of the tax. There is a five page bibliography. 


Montaomery, R. H. Income tar procedure, 1926. Vol. I. (New York. 
Ronald. 1926. Pp. ix, 1995. $12.) 

The mass of income tax law rulings and decisions continues to grow; 
and so does Montgomery's Procedure. This is only the first volume of the 
10th annual. Together with the second, which will cover the excess profits, 
estate, gift, and capital stock taxes, there will be 3000 pages. Yet the 
author says he has “omitted hundreds of pages of text which would be 
valuable but not absolutely necessary.” 

What has so swollen the record? There has been (1) the usual out- 
pouring of court decisions, (2) a considerable body of changes in rulings 
and the interpretation of the 1924 law, and (3) some 1000 decisions of 
the Board of Tax Appeals. How like an avalanche the thing rolls up! 

May we hope for a smaller volume in the future, dealing with the 
new law, if that be “simplified’’ as promised? Hardly, for so much of 
the legislation of the past twelve years has been retroactive; so much is 
still in force; and the changes, even if they be intended as simplification, 
must be explained to the tax-payers in the light of what they know of the 
old law and procedure. 

The plan of the book is substantially the same as before. All rulings 
and decisions are placed in direct connection with the section of the law 
to which they relate. Former procedure, applicable to the taxes of past 
years not yet cleared, is given in distinguishing type. 

Possibly the most interesting feature of the 1924 law is the United 
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States Board ix Ap] s. On this Montgomery says: “The Board 
has made an « beginning. The appointees are of a high type, 
most of wl had experience in technical tax matters. The Board 
was organized tly after the members were appointed by the 
President. Clear and concise rules of practice were issued almost im 
mediately Lv lerful record for hearing and deciding cases and pub- 
lishing the written decisions has been established.” Up to October 31, 
1925, 3,740 ay , t of 8,687 filed had been heard, submitted and 
disposed of riticisms Montgomery makes of the Board are: (1) 
too much red tape, and too technical rules of evidence; (2) poor presen 
tation of the grounds for decisions. In “frequent instances” “the facts 
all point on 1y and the decisions to the contrary.” 

Again, as h re, the reviewer must conclude that it is a work of 
great usefulne fact which can best be learned by actual use. 

Cart C. PLEnn. 

PattTerson, E. M Shall tares be cut? How shall it be done? (New 
York: New Rey 1925 Pp. 1382.) 

Peck, H. W ] it nd welfare. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. 269. $2 

Believing tha t current discussions of taxation are futile because 
taxation is regarded as a problem apart from the correlative public 
expenditures, and because there is practically no reference to the writings 
or opinions of scientific authorities on public finance, Professor Peck has 
set himself | these defects and has succeeded. Neither has he 
allowed the temptation to discuss specific taxes to deflect him from his 
primary ¢ th social welfare as it is affected by taxation in 
general. 

Consistent] th the writer's purpose, the first and longer section of the 
book is concer: with the proper scope of public expenditures. Pro 
fessor Peck cor les that with increasing density of population and with 
the growth tion an increasing public expenditure is desirable, 
and that the principles involved are the principle of marginal 
productivity pplied to public producer’s goods and the principle 
of margina is applied to public consumer’s goods. The distri 
bution of the ta rden is treated in the remainder of the book. At its 
close the author develops a theory of taxable faculty which is a theory 
of net utility or consumer's surplus, phrased in these words: “According 
to our definiti« stice, taxable faculty represents a large percentage 
of net free or of the margin between the curve of individual utility 
and the curve of t \ large share of this margin, he believes, should 
be taken by a { efhcient state. 

lhe writer acknowledges that much of the theoretical part of this work 
has been enunciated elsewhere, but perhaps never before in one spot have 
Shotwell, Theodore Dreiser, J. Phelan, Hobhouse, and A. Lawrence 
Lowell been a led to give testimony in support of an author's con- 
tentions. ‘11 volume is plainly intended for the social philosopher 
rather than for the legislator or executive. 


Auzapa Comstock. 


PELLEGRINO, A La riforma delle imposte dirette. (Pordenone: Tip. 
Fratelli Gatti. 1924. Pp. ix, 228. L. 12.) 
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Rocca, M. Fascismo e finanza. (Napoli: Vedova Ceccoli e Figli. 1925. 
Pp. xii, 170. L. 10.) 


Sevieman, E. R. A. Essays in taration. Tenth edition, revised. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 806.) 
According to the preface, advantage has been taken in this new edition 
“to bring the discussion of the literature throughout down to date and to 
call attention to the most recent development of the different problems. 
This applies especially to the chapters on double taxation, on the in- 
heritance tax, and on the taxation of corporations.” 


———. Studies in public finance. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. ix, 302.) 

Simon, L. G. Inheritance taration. (New York: Harper. 1925. Pp. 
331. $5.) 


Sterani, A. pe. L’azione dello Stato per le opere pubbliche (1862-1924). 
(Rome: Libreria dello Stato. 1925. Pp. cxx, 1206. L. 120.) 
A study of the politics of public works in the Republic of Venice. 


Swirt, F. H. and Gotptnorpr, J. H. Studies in public school finance: the 
South, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Alabama, Tennessee. Research publications 
of the University of Minnesota. Education series no. 4. (Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minn. 1925. Pp. xiv, 224. $2.50.) 


Swirt, F. H., Prag, F. K. and Troxer, O. L. Studtes in public school 
finance: the Middle West, Illinois, Minnesota, South Dakota, with a 
supplement on Alaska. Research publications of the University of 
Minnesota. Education series, no. 3. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota. 1925. Pp. x, 329. $3.50.) 


Tost, G. Il nuovo ordinamento tributario dei comuni e delle provincie. 
(Padova: Libreria Ed. R. Zannoni. 1924. Pp. xiv, 148. L. 12.) 


Die deutsche Einkommenbesteuerung vor und nach dem Kriege. (Berlin: 


Reimar Hobbing. 1925. Pp. 88. M. 10.) 


Federal taration: report of the Committee on Taxation of the Chamber of 
Commerce. (Washington: U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 
30.) 

Les dispositions fiscales contenues dans la loi de budget de 1925 (loi du 18 
Juillet 1925.) (Paris: Comité Central d’Etudes et de Défense Fiscale, 
31 rue de Valois. 1925.) 

Philadelphia's tar rates, 1888-1925. (Philadelphia: Bureau of Municipal 
Research. 1925. Pp. 8.) 


Proposals for changes in the Federal Revenue act of 1924. Special 
Report, no. 33. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 
1925. Pp. vii, 44.) 


Tar administration in Virginia and other states. (Richmond: Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 47.) 


Water works practice: a manual issued by the American Water Works 
Association. (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins. 1925. Pp. xx, 790.) 
Chapters 20-24 deal with financing and management, covering water 
rates, assessments, taxation, and price trends. 
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Population and Migration 


CARPENTER, N k population densities and immigration policy of 
the United St University of Buffalo monograph in sociology, no. 1. 

Buffalo: Unis Buffalo 1925 Pp. 238.) 

Carr-Saunpers, A. M. Population New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1925. Pp 11] 

This more recent book by the author of Population Problems belongs 
to a series of “‘pr ntending to popularize the conclusions of sound 
scholarship Oo ! roblems As such, it is a complete success. It 
differs from | Saunder earlier work in omitting the inductive 
material so widely drawn from the fields of anthropology, ethnology and 
biology, and also in showing the influence, too uncritically one suspects, 
of an American, Professor E. M. East. However, like the former volume 
it is characterized by tl ime close reasoning, analysis and judgment. 

A brief history of tl ensus is followed by a discussion of the history 
and increase of | yn. Attention is given to important questions of 
theory, notably sect ) dealing with “Optimum density.” The section 
on “Population and international relations” is a new departure, and a 
profitable one 

The author ars somewhat inconclusively I believe, that by a process 
of natural selection, there has been a tendency in the course of history 
for population to | r about the point of “maximum returns per head.” 
i. e., about ¢ optimum density point. 

Economists will | ntere 1 in the dispute as to whether or not 
population pres n England has influenced the decline of real wages 
in England sir 1900 or rtlv before. Keynes answers affirmatively ; 
Sir William B lve attributes it to other causes; Carr-Saunders, 
while pointing t that the population factor cannot pe isolated, adds 
that “the failur eal wages to rise over a period when increasing skill 
was being applied to industry and when population was growing is just 
the result that ld follow if population had been growing too fast.” 
Since this d has been widespread, even in countries where there 
is little « pulation pressure, one is inclined to agree with 
Sir William B 

The author tends that unemployment is not a consequence of over- 
population but of industrial maladjustment, which is undoubtedly true; 
but this seems t erlook the effect of the differential birth rate upon 
the occupational distribution (and hence the rewards) of different grades 
of labor. Not general over-population, but over-population within non- 
competing groups, may aggravate, if not directly cause, unemployment. 


Norman E. Himes. 


Davis, J. J. Selective immigration. (St. Paul: Scott-Mitchell Publishing 


Co. 1925. Pp. 227. $1.90 

Foerster, R. | The racial problems involved in immigration from Latin 
America and the West Indies to the United States. Reprint of hearings 
before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, House of 
Representatives, 68th Congress, 2nd session. Serial 8-B, March 3, 


1925. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 61. 10c.) 
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The burden of this report is that the populations of Mexico, Central 
and South America, and the West Indies are composed, in various but 
significantly large proportions, of indians, negroes, and mixed races; and 
that these stocks, either biologically or by environmental training, are 
unsuitable for admission to the United States. This thought is reinforced 
by a criterion of admission, namely, that ‘a country not in desperate 
need of population...... can properly require of its immigrants that 
they at least equal, if they do not excel, the average of its own citizens 
in fitness for government, including self-government, and industry.” 

Professor Foerster apparently believes rather strongly in the reality 
of racial (i. e. biological) inferiorities and superiorities, and that the 
Nordic stock now in the lead industrially will necessarily continue to 
be superior. He, with others of his way of thinking, appears to limit 
his historical perspective to the past two hundred years, and to measure 
civilization and progress by the institutions and attitudes peculiar to the 
period of dynamic development of the machine industry. He is jealous 
of any intermixture with “inferior” stocks, although he admits that 
little is known of the biology of human crosses. He gives the environ- 
mentalist view a hearing; but he does not do it justice. He is far from 
presenting adequatcly the argument from cultural contacts and _ social 
psychology. 

The statistical facts as to the composition of each country are briefly 
but clearly presented, from sources not easily accessible to the average 
student. Whatever opinion one may have of Professor Foerster’s view 
of race or of his conclusions, his report is a valuable summary of the 
racial constitution of these countries. 

We understand that the Department of State objected to the publication 
and dispersal of this report by the Secretary of Labor, on the ground that 
it would produce ill-feeling to the south of us. It is difficult to believe 
that the State Departraent was not right. The State Department’s own 
skirts are not entirely clear in the matter of stirring up animosities in 
our southern neighbors; but that is no reason why another department 
should broadcast invidious comparisons for propaganda purposes. 

Incidentally we wonder what, precisely, Professor Foerster means 
when he speaks of “innate capacity for civilization.” 

A. B. Woure. 

Fiérru, H. Das Bevélkerungsproblem in Deutschland. (Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 1925. Pp. vii, 109.) 

Kirkpatrick, C. Intelligence and immigration. (Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins. 1925. $4.) 

Meyer, A. editor. Birth control: facts and responsibilities. (Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins. 1925. Pp. xiv, 157. $3.) 

Parker, A. J. editor. Insurance law of New York: chapter 28 of the con- 
solidated laws and chapter 33 of 1909 as amended. (Albany, N. Y.: 
State Printing and Publishing Co. 1925. Pp. 156.) 

Peart, R. The biology of population growth. (New York: Knopf. 1925. 
Pp. 274. $3.50.) 

Virani, F. Il problema della popolazione. (Milano: F. Vallardi. 1924. 

Pp. xiv, 600. L. 20.) 
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a I problemi della emigrazione. (Rome: Tip. della Camera 
dei Deputati, ditta C. Colombo. 1924. Pp. 193.) 
Italian relations discussed at the international conference in Rome. 
. I pr mi della emigrazione italiana dinanzi al Parlamento. 
(Rome: Com: ato Generale dell’Emigrazione. 1924. Pp. 146 
8.) 

Work, M. N. editor Negro year book; an annual encyclopedia of thr 
negro, 1925-192 Tuskegee Institute, Ala.: Negro Yr. Bk. Pub. Co. 
1925. $1.50 

Institute of Pacific Relations: Honolulu Session. (Honolulu, Hawaii 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 1925. Pp. 210.) 


Contains history, organization, proceedings, discussions and addresses 
presented at the Honolulu session held June 30-July 14, 1925. Papers 
on immigration and emigration policies, interests of labor in the problems 


of the Pacific, assimilation in Hawaii, and industrialization in the Far 
East. 
Immigration restriction league: annual report of the executive committee 
for 1926. Boston: Immigration Restriction League. 1925. Pp. 4.) 
The trend of populatior Publications of the American Sociological 


Society. Vol. XVIII Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1924. 
Pp. 239.) 


An account of the proceedings of the eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Society, 1923. Four of the twelve main papers have nothing to do with 
population; and some of the others can be brought under the title of the 


volume only by a somewhat unusual liberality in the use of terms. The 
makers of the program seem not to have thought problems on growth of 
population and on conservation of natural resources to be involved in 
the “trend”: or perhaps they considered these matiers the exclusive 
domain of the economists and geographers. Outstanding papers are: 
Willcox, “The relation of the United States to international statistics” ; 
Hill, “The effects of the recent northward migration of negroes” ; Ogburn, 
“Factors affecting the marital condition of the population”; Thompson, 
“Eugenics as viewed by a sociologist’; Burgess, “The growth of the 
city.’ 


A. B. W. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Brunner, E. DeS. Surveying your community: a handbook of method 
for the rural church. Institute of Social and Religious Research, town 
and country studies. (New York: Doran. 1925. Pp. 109. $1.25.) 


Cnase, S. The tragedy of waste. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 


Conover, M. /Vorking manual of civics, the project method applied to 
the socialized recitation. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. 
Pp. vii, 88 


Dow, G. S. and Westey, E. B. Social problems of today. (New York: 
Crowell. 1925. Pp. 353. $2.) 


19 


Di 


296. $2.50 
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Dvusutn, L. I. and others. Physical defects as revealed by periodic health 
examinations. Reprinted from the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, October, 1925. (Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, S. Washington 
Sq. 1925. Pp. 19.) 


Dunvap, K. Social psychology. (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins. 1925. 
Pp. 261.) 


Eaves, L. editor. Aged clients of Boston social agencies. Codperative 
social research report no. 3. (Boston: Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. 1925. Pp. 152. $1.25.) 

The subject of old age pensions in this country has passed through 
the steps of private discussion and legislative investigation, to legislative 
action, and even in one state to a check in courts, because of a peculiar 
section of the state constitution. In 1928, Nevada (chapter 170), 
Montana (chapter 72), and Pennsylvania (chapter 141) passed old age 
pension acts. The Pennsylvania act has been declared unconstitutional, 
Busser v. State Treasurer, May term, 1925; but in 1925 Wisconsin 
(chapter 121) filled the ranks with an act authorizing counties to grant 
pensions and providing a state contribution and state supervision. Alaska 
in 1915 (chapter 64) passed what was in effect an old age pension act; 
and an initiative act in Arizona in 1914 was held invalid because of defects 
in its drafting. An interesting element in the situation is the effective 
work of the Fraternal Order of Eagles in pushing a standard bill whose 
provisions are more or less exactly mirrored in the recent acts. 

Both to aid the legislature and later to aid the courts, exact data on 
the condition of old people are vital; and it is exact data carefully com- 
piled that Dr. Eaves and her graduate students have put into this volume. 
It is the result of an intelligently directed study of the 1892 case records 
of persons over 65 in Boston social agencies and a field study of 615 
residents of a special selected district in that city. The last group was 
also over 65 and not receiving aid from public or private agencies. The 
results are tabulated and explained; and a valuable addition is the com- 
ment on the reports by social executives and other experienced persons 
in Boston. They stress the importance of the point made in the reports 
that intelligent and sympathetic counsel is often as important, sometimes 
more so, than money, to aged persons. The importance of low wages 
(p. 56, p. 101) and poor health or other handicaps (p. 26) as a cause of 
extreme poverty in old age is clearly evidenced; poverty is not due to 
fault in most cases (p. 56). Another important point is the comparatively 
small percentage of the aged persons studied who were wholly or partly 
supported by relatives (tables 45-46). The primal method of old age 
insurance, investment in children, does not appear to be effective in 
modern America. ‘The 59 tables and 10 charts deal with such pertinent 
subjects as conjugal condition, types of aid given, former economic 
status, former and present occupational status, sources of support, etc., 
and will satisfy those who insist that the student “say it in figures.”’ 
Dr. Eaves is to be congratulated on the product of her “codperative social 
research.” 

J. P. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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psychology of human society: an introduction to 
New York: Appleton. 1925. Pp. xvi, 495. $8.) 


} international year book of child care and pro- 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1925. Pp. 581. $2.50.) 


blems and education. (New York: Longmans, 
P; ii. 454 $2.75.) 


nomic problems: a series of readings in the 
ment. Third edition. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Pp. 989. $4 


holicism, capitalism or communism. (St. Paul, 


nn Co., 385 St. Paul St. 1925. Pp. 480. $2.50.) 


education in England and the United States. 
1925 $5.) 


vork in industry, by members of the Insti- 
New York: Pitman. 1925. Pp. 127. 


nS f prohibition. (New York: Alfred Knopf. 


control. Century social science series. 
19 Pp. 428. 38.75.) 
economic standards of living. (Boston: D. 
Pp. vi, 420. $2.80.) 
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carp, D. W. Systems of public welfare. (Chapel 
N. C. Press. 1925. Pp. 308. $2.) 
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Queen, S. A. and Mann, D. M. Social pathology. (New York: Thomas 
1925. Pp. xxi, 690. $8.50.) 
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be avoided. ‘This has given rise to governmental regulation. This in 
turn is fraught with danger, as it may lead to paternalism and nationalism 
which the author condemns. The author writes from experience as a 
mining engineer, railway executive, and farmer. From this experience 
the chapters on “The significance of raw materials’’ and “The problem of 
agriculture” have a special significance. 


Ricuarps, C. R. The industrial museum. (New York: Macmillan. 1925.) 


SuaucHnessy, G. Has the immigrant kept the faith? A study of immi 
gration and Catholic growth in the United States, 1790 to 1920. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1925.) 


Sirverman, H. A. The economics of social problems. (London: Clive. 
1925. Pp. 426. 5s. 6d.) 

Spautpina, H. S. editor. Social problems and agencies. (New York and 
Cincinnati: Benziger Bros. 1925. Pp. xvi, 423.) 


Spencer, A. G. Woman’s share in social culture. (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 1925. Pp. xxxi, 413.) 

The new edition of Woman’s Share in Social Culture adds to the 1912 
edition a new preface and a new chapter dealing with the manifold activi- 
ties of women during and since the war. To a generation grown ac- 
customed to these wider activities, the main body of the book may seem 
outdated. Yet the historical sketches of “The primitive working-woman,’’ 
“The ancient and the modern lady,’ and “The spinster,” will have abiding 
interest for students of the woman question, and indeed for all students 
of social change. The chapter on “The vocational divide,” although 
written many years ago, presents with vivid illustrations the problems 
which still confront the woman who today attempts the dual task of 
managing a household and engaging in work outside the home. 

Heven Evererr. 
TerPennine, W. A. Social organizations working with rural people. 
(Kalamazoo, Mich.: Extension Dept., Western State Normal School 
1925. Pp. 125.) 
Tuomas, D. S. Social aspects of the business cycle. (london: George 
Routledge & Sons. 1925. Pp. xiv, 217. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuovu ess, R. H. Social psychology. (London: W. B. Clive, University 
Tutorial Press. 1925. 5s. 6d.) 

Abstracts of theses. Humanistic series, vol. I. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. xi, 525.) 

Contains titles and abstracts of theses submitted to the faculties of the 
graduate schools of the University of Chicago, June 1922-June 1923, 
with abstracts of a few theses submitted at an earlier date. In this 
series are found three belonging to the Department of Political Economy 
and two in the School of Commerce and Administration. 


Annual report of the Division of Housing and Town Planning of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Public Doc., no. 103. (Boston: 
State House. 1925. Pp. 21.) 


Co-operative housing: a selected bibliography. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1925. Pp. 4. 10c.) 
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Directories of social agencies. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
1925. Pp. 7. 20c.) 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Jewish Social Service at the 
annual session. (New York: National Conf. of Jewish Soc. Serv. 1925. 
Pp. v, 420.) 


Technical education and the electrical manufacturing industry. Summary 


report of an investigation. (New York: National Industrial Con 
ference Board. 1925. Pp. 11 


Vagrancy. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1925. Pp. 4. 10c.) 


Why prohibition? JWillit work? Syllabus to promote all round discussion. 
(Washington: Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 35 B St., N. W. 
1925. Pp. 62. 25c.) 

World problems. Journal of the National Institute of Social Sciences. 
(Boston: F. W. Faxon. 1925. Pp. 177. $2.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


Capy, E. W. Outlines of insurance. Second edition. (Rochester, N. Y.: 
Lawyers Coop. Pub. Co. 1925. Pp. xx, 420. $3.50.) 


Conen, J. L. Family income insurance. (London: P. S. King & Son. 
1925. Pp. 64. 2s.) 


Dean, A. F. The phil 8 yph y of fire insurance. (Chicago: E. B. Hatch. 
1925.) 


Dowuna, L. W. Mathematics of life insurance. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1925. Pp. 123. $1.75.) 

Diruem, J. Die Sozialversicherung. (Leipzig: Gloeckner. 1925. Pp. 
125. M. 2.) 

Enrenzweie, A. Moderne Entwicklungsbestrebungen im Recht des 


Versicherungsvertrages Berlin und Leipzig: J. Bensheimer. 19265. 
Pp. 90. Rm. 4.50 


Hoop, F. Everymans insurance, a necessity for home protection. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1925. Pp. vii, 264. $1.50.) 

A treatise on insurance justifies an extended review only where it offers 
something new, either as a contribution to the theory of the subject or to 
the technical details of presentation. Hood’s Everyman’s Insurance 
can hardly hope for attention as a contribution to theory, but may proper- 
ly claim to some merit for its daring attempt to present the salient 
features of the more important varieties of insurance within the space of 
one small volume. The author’s aim is to educate the buyer so that he 
may “act with discriminating knowledge in choosing his policies, whether 
life, fire, casualty, or any other kind.” To accomplish his purpose the 
author devotes 20 pages to an explanation of the meaning of insurance, 
109 to the various phases of life insurance, 51 to ordinary fire insurance, 
16 to marine insurance, 20 to liability and workman’s compensations, 6 
to automobile insurance, 6 to fidelity and surety bonds, 4 to title guarantee, 
7 to credit insurance, 3 to burglary and theft, and 10 to explosion, wind- 
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storm, tornado, earthquake, rain, use and occupancy, leasehold, rental, 
sprinkler leakage, plate glass, riot and commotion, and, finally, live stock. 

In estimating the value of this book two observations seem to be called 
for: first, the author has not divided his space in proportion to the edu- 
cational needs of the patrons of insurance; and, second, it is obviously 
impossible for one person to treat so many branches of the subject within 
the compass of one smal! manual sufficiently fully and sufficiently cor- 
rectly to give the reader that “discriminating knowledge” in making up 
his insurance program and the purchase of policies that is the author’s 
avowed aim. 

In defense of the first of these propositions it may be urged that to 
devote twenty times as much space to life insurance as to automobile 
insurance is hardly justified either from the relative complexity of the 
two branches or from the buying public’s need of information. The 
same observation may be made with equal force in comparing the space 
used in the treatment of any other two branches. 

The second proposition hardly needs further comment. Insurance is 
a subject of such technical complexity that few men engaged in the 
business ever expect to attain eminence in more than one important field. 
Such a manual as Dr. Hood attempts should be written under the 
encyclopaedia plan, each section by an acknowledged authority upon 
that special phase of the subject. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties inherent in the plan followed, the 
author seems to have avoided glaring errors with unusual deftness. Some, 
however, may be noted such as the observation on page 5 that given five 
hundred thousand lives of similar physical condition, “the fluctuation in 
the death rate will vary only by the smallest fraction of one per cent’’; 
or the somewhat more startling economic doctrine announced on page 10, 
that, through the use of credit based upon life insurance, the existing 
stock of capital may indirectly be enlarged; or the statement, page 11, 
that by requiring the goods to be insured against fire the wholesaler can 
grant the honest retailer credit to the extent of five times his capital 
and “at the same price he would demand if paid cash.’’ These errors, 
however, are of small importance compared with the unwise distribution 
of space and consequent inadequacy of treatment given certain impor 
tant branches of insurance which are of more recent development and 
consequently those upon which the purchasers are in most need of 
instruction. 

In closing, attention may properly be called to the fact that Hood's 
Everyman’s Insurance is not the first in its field. In 1921, Riegel and 
l.oman published a general treatise on Insurance Principles and Practices 
which was excellent from the technical standpoint and erred much less 
than Hood’s in the distribution of its space. The book is a fine specimen 
of the bookmakers’ art, and is provided with an adequate index. 

Maurice H. Rosinson. 


Hurrevy, A. Life insurance—a guarantor of the social order. Address 
delivered before the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association. 
(Toronto, Ont.: Canadian Life Insur. Off. Assoc. 1925. Pp. 16.) 


Neumann, C. Jahrbuch der Privatversicherung im Deutschen Reich. 
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Berlin: Geschaftsstelle von Neumanns Zeitschrift f. Versicherungswesen. 
1925. Pp. xv, 57% 

Parkinson, T. | Legislative contribution to progress. Address de 
livered at the nineteenth annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance President New York: Assoc. of Life Insur. Presidents 
1925. Pp. 17 

Ricuarpson, | ] 1? n relation to the public. Address delivered 
before the Insurance Society of New York. (New York: Insurance Soc 


or N. ¥. 1925. Pp. 11 


Taytor, C.G. Response of life insurance to economic changes. Address 
at the thirty-sixth annual convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters Kansas City, Mo.: Nat. Assoc. of Life Underwriters 
1925. Pp. 4 

WieHurT, G. T ftemoving mystery from life insurance. Reprinted from 
the Spectator, July 17, 1924 New York: Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents 1925 Pp. 8 

Winter, W. D 1 short sketch of the history and principles of marine 
insurance. ‘The Howe readings on insurance, no. 6. (New York: 


Insurance Society of N. Y. 1925. Pp. 46.) 


Les assicurazioni sociali nelle nuove provincie. (Rome: Tip. R. Garroni. 
1924. Pp. x, 264. L. 30 


Compensation for industrial accidents: comparative analysis of national 
laws. Studies and reports, series M. no. 2. (Geneva: International 
Labour Office. 1925. Pp. 655. $38.) 


Compensation for occupational diseases: comparative analysts of national 
legislations. Studies and reports, series M, no. 3. (Geneva: Internationa! 
Labour Office. 1925. Pp. 76. 25c.) 


General problems of social insurance. Studies and reports, series M, no. 1. 
(Geneva: International Labour Office. 1925. Pp. 186. 60c.) 


Industrial pensions in the United States. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1925. Pp. xiii, 157. $2.00.) 

An investigation ‘‘to indicate the possibilities and difticulties which lie 
in private initiative in meeting the problem of the superannuated worker, 
and the basic principles which underlie the success of such efforts.” 
Several chapters discuss the purposes of pension plans, evaluation of 
results, types of pension plans, the employee’s attitude, conditions of 
eligibility, amount of pension allowance, cost and financing of pension 
plans, and suggestions regarding the organization and administration of 
such plans. ‘The appendix contains a seventeen page list of companies 
operating pension systems 


National health insurance. Statutes, regulations and orders relating to 
national insurance. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 5s.) 
New edition, revised. 


Proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents New York: Assoc. of Life Insur. Presidents. 
1925. Pp. 203 
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Relazioni sopra varie forme di assicurazioni sociali. (Rome: Libreria dello 
Stato. 1924. Pp. 114. L. 8.) 


Volkswirtschaft, Arbeitsrecht und Sozialversicherung der Schweiz. (Ein- 
siedeln: Verlagsanstalt Benzinger & Co. 1925. Pp. iii, 1102.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


Bow.ey, A. L. and Hoac, M. H. Has poverty diminished? (London: 
P.S. King & Son. 1925. Pp. 230. 10s. 6d.) 


Eckman, L. L. A tabular summary of state laws relating to public aid to 
children in their own homes, in effect January 1, 1925, and the text of: 
the laws of certain states. Revised edition. (Washington: Supt. Does. 
1925. Pp. 37.) 


Mancotp, G. B. The challenge of our city. (St. Louis: Board of Re 
ligious Organizations, 417 Victoria Building. 1925. Pp. 31.) 

A pamphlet of outlines presenting an analysis of social subjects of 
importance to the citizens of St. Louis. The outlines are prepared for 
use by clubs and study groups, and cover topics relating to the family, 
Americanization and citizenship, play and recreation, delinquency, child 
welfare, and poverty. 


Unemployment: personal circumstances and industrial history of 10,908 
claimants to unemployment benefit, November 24 to 29, 1924. (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 4s.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Apter, M. Kant und der Marrismus. (Berlin: E. Laub. 1925. Pp. xi, 
247. Rm. 3.) 


\vnert, M. Bolshevism’s terrible record: an indictment. (Boston: Small, 
Maynard. 1925. Pp. 136. #1.) 


Brannon, J. Workers party vs. socialist labor party. Arm and hammer 
pamphlets, no. 8. (New York: Socialist Labor Party, 45 Rose St. 1925 
Pp. 32. 5c.) 

Braun, H. Geschichte der Lebensversicherung und der Lebensversiche 
rungstechnik. (Niirnberg: Carl Koch. 1925. Pp. 433. Rm. 12.) 


Cassav, T. The consumers’ co-operative movement in Germany. Trans 
lated from the German by J. F. Mills. (London: T. Fisher Unwin 
1925. 7s. 6d.) 

Grimm, R. Das sozialdemokratische Arbeitsprogramm: cine Vortragsreth:. 
(Bern: Sozialdemokrat. Partei d. Schweiz. 1925. Pp. 212.) 


Kautsky, K. The economic doctrines of Karl Marr. Translated by H. J. 
Stenning. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. vi, 248.) 

Kranotp, A. Zwang und Freiheit im Sozialismus. (Jena: Thiiringer 
Verlagsanstalt und Druckerei. 1925. Pp. 211. Rm. 5.) 

Poisson, E. The co-operative republic. Translated by W. P. Watkins. 

(London: Unwin. 1925. 7s. 6d.) 
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Renner. K Gesamtprozess und die Sozialisierung 
Berlin: J. H tz Nachf 1924. Pp. 391. Rm. 8.) 
Rieuzzi, B. and Procari, R. La cooperazione operaia. (Torino: P. 
Gobett 16 
Trotsky. | New York: International Publisher. 
1925 9 

The i tsky study is chiefly in its defiant outspokenness 
There is neit vy nor extenuation for any savagery connected with 
the bolshevist To the author, English capitalism together with 
its parlian pr ion is so obviously tottering to a fall that 
Whither Er m as the most fitting text. 

As the 1 lave owner was the worst, because his very 
humanity | the vicious system, so the Webbs, MacDonalds, 
Snowdens, | the Daily Herald and all their kind come off with 
more seath ntemptuous censure than any capitalist. The 
author is ] to whether their stupidity or their hypocrisy has 
preéminen \ latest great liberals, Bryce, Morley, Asquith, sell 
themselves e, so every trade union leader slowly turns his 
hack on h MacDonald pays a noble tribute (of all men) to 
Lord Curzon great public servant to be emulated by his successors” 
and then at t tly auto from a rich bourgeois. Thomas, secretary 
to the rail i ; it a banquet given by the board of directors 
of the Great West to pay cringing homage to his employers. H. G. 
Wells has « th tl meoction of a new religion,” fawning in his 
intimacy with t God of his own creation, as he willingly abandons 
all concern th t proletariat. Still worse, in Trotsky’s words, is it 
that this “B bootlicking, the lackey point of view, becomes that of 

works Such hope as he sees lies wholly in the small 
nority of d Communists who will stop at nothing short of the 
outright ext of capitalism by force. To what, he asks, do 
England and t re owe their greatness? His answer is in the long 
record of 1 t | police activities down to Boer wars, treatment of 
Ireland and | Dyer’s slaughter of unarmed Hindoos at Amritsan 

Cromwell lel after his own heart. He quotes the exhortation 
to his Purit ruits, “I do not want to deceive you—whatever enemy 
I may be fa [ shall shoot at him with my pistol; if conscience pre- 
vents you ting thus. go serve elsewhere.” The present dav 
Communist throuch the lips of Cromwell.” It is only “puerility 

nd coward tat whatever kind or degree of ruthlessness is 
quired t the mplete mastery of the proletarian state. 

The authe 1s fear of the habits developed in this considerable task. 
Not less str his silence over the vast changes forced upon the 
whole Con t plan not only by the entire peasant class but by indus- 
trial interests that have won increasing concessions. One who ought to 
know (M. k f) has just warned the Communist leaders: 

“We had planned to regulate the peasants’ crops, but the peasants 
have regulated us 

What will ad two of this hard logic reveal to us of Communistic 
theory a la Len Trotsky & Co.? 


Joun GraHamM Brooks. 
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Statistics and Its Methods 


Interest Rates and Stock Speculation. A Study of the Influence of the 
Money Market on the Stock Market. By Ricnarn N. Owens 
and O. Harpy. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 
xiv, 197. $2.00.) 

Whenever an entire book, carrying a title which indicates an im- 
partial study of a question proves to be a piece of controversial litera 
ture, it is exposed to the danger of creating an attitude of irritation in 
the minds of its readers. When the material presented is of a purely 
negative character with no offering of a substitute for the theories 
attacked, this feeling of irritation is apt to be further aggravated by 
a feeling of disappointment. A purely negative discussion of unsound 
theories does, however, have a definite place in progress toward the 
replacement of such sound theories by really sound ones. We may be 
slightly irritated by the misleading subtitle of the book under dis 
cussion, but when we consider that in its very preface it specifically 
disclaims any attempt at other than negative accomplishment, we must 
concede that many methods are allowable in this book which would be 
subject to severe criticism in a book designed to make an impartial 
study, or to accomplish positive rather than negative object. 

Briefly, the authors have cited from a number of high authorities, 
indicating that there exists a wide-spread belief that money rates are 
the dominant factor in causing changes in either stock prices or the 
volume of stock speculation. Then they proceed to combat this theory, 
first through statistical and historical tests, and second through an 
argument that the theory is based on faulty logic. Finally, they 
present an appendix of sixty-one pages in which are gathered the 
statistics upon which the historical argument has been based. 

One of the greatest merits of the book is its brevity. The statement 
of the theory is made in 17 pages; the historical tests are presented in 
94 more pages; and the logical criticism of the theory in 21 pages. 
One cannot help feeling, however, that this very brevity is, in last 
analysis, a definite fault in the treatment of the subject. Possibly 
the fact that the authors felt under obligation to present only one side 
of the case may have justified the omission of a great many relevant 
facts. Unfortunately, in seeking such brevity and in seeking to prove 
their original thesis, the facts omitted have usually been those tending 
to prove the points disputed by the authors. Hence the appearanc: 
of a serious tendency toward a bias in the handling of statistics is 
found throughout the volume. 

Apparently the authors have assumed that all their readers will be 
trained students of economic history thoroughly familiar with the 
other side of the case; but that assumption renders the book a 
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dang rous one ce n the hands of students or the general 
public without ning as to the statistical sins of omission which 
are noticeable t yut the volume Some of these statistical errors 
appear to be 1 sult of careless proof-reading, as for example 
when on page 83, and in on page 86, July of 1910 is given as the 
high point for int t rates during that year, while the table on page 
167 shows the hig nt to have come in October, 1910. 

At other time rrors are of statistical rather than of 
mechanical nature, ously affect the conclusions of the authors 
For example, o1 i5 it is stated of the twenty-six month period 
from November, 1898 December, 1895 simply that money rates were 
low, but that the st k 1 rket had a movement as follows: “Advance 
9 points; decline 7 yints idvance 12 points; decline 13 points.” 
From this the aut oceed to draw the conclusion that steadil; 
low money rates a vy to he accompanied by irregular movements 
of stock prices I one. ites had really been steadily low through 
out that entire twent onth period, or if the period had witnessed 
first a steady ind then a steady rise, the conclusion might be 
justified. Thea i! facts behind the brief statement of the table are, 
however, as 

1. Between > 1893, and June, 1894, money rates declined 
from 4.38 per cent | 1 ent. During that same time industrial 
stock prices cont | to decline into December of 1893, then rose from 
14 to 53 by A f 1894, this being the 9 point rise cited by the 
authors. 

2. In Julv, 189 I s began an unbroken rise and got to 
3.97 per cent \ L895 [wo months after the beginning of this 
rise In money , stocks began to fall and fell to 46 by February, 
1895, this being t i point decline cited by the authors. On this 
particular o Ly be further noted that money rates had risen 
to 3.62 per ‘ nerease of more than 50 per cent of the level 
prevailing in «J 1894, before the decline in the stock market had 
finished. Aft | finished, their total rise was only 0.35 per cent. 

3 In May yf 1895 the money rates fell from the 3.97 per 
cent of April .78 per cent for May and 2.63 per cent for June. 

These were t t rates ever recorded in the United States. By 
the time this dr is finished, stocks had risen to 58, the 12 point 
rise cited by tie i ) 

4. In July of 1895 rates began to rise again very sharply, and by 
December of that year were up to 4.75 per cent, an increase of over 
80 per cent from their level of June. The beginning of the decline of 


stock prices was tly coincident with the beginning of the rise in 
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money rates, and by December industrial stocks were down to 45, this 
being the 13 point decline cited by the authors. 

When this more true analysis is made of the period which is cited as 
un example that money rates and stock prices have no relation to on 
another, it becomes apparent that the treatment given by the authors 
was wholly inadequate. 

Another case in point is to be found when on page 79, October, 1914, 
is cited as an instance in which a great rise in stock prices began 
with money rates decidedly above their average. Then on page 83 
the period from June, 1913, to November, 1915, is cited as one of 
constantly declining rates “interrupted by a temporary sharp rise in 
August of 1914.” Certainly, these two interpretations of the closing 
months of 1914 do not appear consistent. What actually happened 
is so fresh in the minds of most men that every business student will 
be apt to feel that some of the important elements have been left out 
of the picture. Briefly it is this. When the great nations of Europe 
went to war late in July, money rates quickly rose from under + per 
cent to well above 6 per cent, and remained well above 6 per cent, not 
simply through August as indicated by the text, but until the early 
part of November. During all of that period the New York Stock 
Exchange was closed. Just when the extreme low level of stock prices 
would have occurred had the Exchange remained opened, it will never be 
possible to state definitely. In the supporting statistical tables these 
months are left without any price quotations. We do know, however, 
that the Stock Exchange did not open until December, when the money 
rate had declined to 4.35 per cent, which is more than a half a per cent 
below the point fixed as normal by the authors of this book. The 
tirst definite rise of stock prices was seen in January of 1915 after the 
money rate had declined to 3.75 per cent. Here again, the authors 
would have served their readers much better by bringing in the entire 
background rather than merely a single point which satisfied their 
predetermined thesis. 

The last sentence of the preceding paragraph seems to suggest the 
most serious criticism of this study as offered to the public. The 
authors have apparently assumed that unless every time a particular 
thing happens in the business and financial world it is inevitably 
followed at a fairly regular lag by a given effect, there can be no 
worth-while correlation between these two happenings. No great move 
ment of the stock market has ever been the result of any single cause. 
And where a multitude of causes enters into the production of an 
effect, the correlation with any individual cause is bound to be irregular 
both as to time and as to the extent. The authors appear to have 
assumed that the stock market and the money rate can be isolated from 
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all other su , just as one chemical would be isolated 
itionship to the stock market of 
anything v being a cause for variation in either 
ts activity o ilways be studied with due regard 
for other fs tend nfluence the stock market in the same 
direction o1 t ction at any given point. As an 
eceding statement, it would seem to 
have been b lating the effect of high and of low 
noney rat n isolating the effect of rising or 
dec ne mol olly different chapter, to have tested 
of rising bination with an already high level or 
W i low level, and similarly to have 
ed declini irious levels. Failure to do this leaves one 
with the feeling nelusions of this book are based upon 
decided 
Ano r di ibout the book is the failure of the 
authors to rea f those who use the changes of money 
it an ( changes in stock market activity and 
prices, do so n that the changed money rate is in itself 
a cause for a stock market, but because money 
rates are In t lication that other and even more funda- 
men acto better or worse position. For ex 
ample, the a ) the fact that a recovery in the stock 
market begar 1873, while money rates were still 13.85 
per cent, as | ites have no effect upon stock prices. 
If they had « mm in this case, they would have noted 
that the quot 13.85 per cent represented a decline of 3.15 
per cent fron ne in October, 1873, so that in the minds 
of men living tress of that panic it appeared as the omen 
of better thing nore, they should for the sake of accuracy 
have noted that il n stocks did not occur until December 
of 1873 wh t rates were down to 10.15 per cent, or 
decidedly les thirds of their level two months before that 
period, whicl further assurance that the worst of 
the storm had 
Some of th would not be justified if the authors 
had stopped \ ntention of proving that it is foolish 
to rely upo is a faetor which will dominate the stock 
market in spit ig conditions; but as the book progresses 
it becomes n parent that the authors are working 
toward a con y rates are not only not the dominant 
cause, but t d not be considered at all. Therefore, we 


are not , page 112 it is stated, “neither the minor 
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changes in interest rates from day to day, the te rmediate changes 
from season to season, nor the longs r swings from year to year re flect 
themselves in the volume and character of speculative activity.” This 
last statement is a long way from being justified, even on the face of 
the evidence presented, and still further from being justified when we 
consider the great mass of evidence omitted from the discussion of this 
particular book. 

When we enter the chapter on the logic of the conclusion that money 
rates are not dominant in the stock market, quality of treatment 
improves very rapidly. The authors proceed to show that whatever 
period of time or whatever reasonable changes of rates may be taken, 
the differences in the actual costs of borrowing are so small that the 
speculative borrower cannot have his position determined by these 
differences. Here again we get upon the solid ground that money 
rates do not dominate the stock market to the exclusion of other 
factors. But again we find no apparent realization of that fact that 
most speculators base their position in the stock market on money 
rates not because of the high or low cost of money itself, but because 
the rising, falling, high or low money rate means to them a good 
adjustment or a maladjustment in supply or demand for funds which 
may be used in stock speculation. 

As a summary, the authors have well established their original con 
tention that money rates do not dominate stock activities in such a 
way as to overwhelm the effect of other factors. Unfortunately in 
doing so they have drifted into a statement that money rates have no 
effect in this field. Data in support of this statement are so handled 
as to make the book a dangerous one for non-critical readers. It is 
promised in the preface of this study that a companion book on the 
relations of interest rates to general business will soon be issued. It 
is to be hoped that this later volume will be allotted sufficient time and 
effort to cover its subject more adequately. 

Ray Vance. 

New York City. 

Crum, W. L. and Parten, A. C. An introduction to the methods of 

nomic statistics. (Chicago: Shaw. 1925. Pp. xii, 493. #4. 


———_———.. Laboratory problems in economic statistics New Haven 
Harty-Musch Press. 1925. Pp. 73.) 

Day, E. E. Statistical analysis. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 
XXvVil, 459.) 

Gavett,G.I. A first course in statistical method. New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1925. Pp. vii, 358. $8.50.) 

Leven, M. Income in the various states: its sources and distribution, 
1919, 1920 and 1921. (New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 1925. Pp. 806.) 
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Mitts, F. C. and D sport, D. H. A manual of problems and tables 
in statistics, 7 notes on statistical procedure. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 192 Pp. v, 203 

Opet., C. W. Educational statisti New York: Century Co. 1925 
Pp. xvii, 334. $2.50 

Scumeckesier, L. ] | tatistical work of the national government 
Institute for G nment Research, studies in administration. (Balti 
more: Johns Hopk Press. 1925. Pp. xvi, 574. $68.) 

SCHOENFELD, \W \ f rican government cotton crop reports. Re 
printed from the International Cotton Bulletin, July, 1925. (Berlin 
Office of Agricultural Commissioner for Northern Europe, Parlserplatz 
Ga. 1925 Pp. 18 

SurcuiFFe, W.G. / ntary statistical methods. (New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1925. Pp. xvii, 338. $3 

Tscuuprow, A. A. G lbegriffe und Grundprobleme der Korrelations 


theori ( Le ipzig: B. G leubner 1925. Pp. vy, 153. Gm. 6.40.) 


Vance, R. Business and stment forecasting. Second edition, revised 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1925. Pp. xiv, 187. $2.50.) 

In the main this book is little more than a republication, under Harper 
auspices, of the little book published under the same title by the Brook 
mire Economic $ n 1922 \lthough it is over twice the thickness 
of the first edition, 1 xpansion is more apparent than real—having 
been accomplished chiefly by use of heavy paper stock and a font of 
agreeably large ty] Che reviewer can hardly agree, therefore, with the 
author’s statement in his new preface, that the book constitutes ‘‘a 
thorough revision 

With slight alterations, the eight chapter headings foliow the alignment 
used originally. In content too, the first four of them are close counter 
parts to the originals. They contain little that is novel, being intended 
chiefly to supply a back sround to the general reader before proceeding 
to the real lesson withheld for the remaining four chapters. The con 
tents of the first four can readily be pictured from the titles: 1, The 
relation of business statistics to the human element; 2, The use of business 
statistics; 3, Business cycles, secular trends and seasonal variations; 4, 
The possibilty of | ness forecasting—correlation. 

The last of these introductory chapters simply points out for the tired 


business man how inadequate is any theory of unique causation in this 
field and how necessary it is, therefore, to study the interrelationships 
among multiple forces, statistically measured. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to a critique—on the whole a rather fair critique 

of the forecasting methods used by various services. The Babson, 
Harvard, Ayres and original Brookmire theories pass rapidly in review 
before the read: 

At the end of this chapter is given an able presentation of the latest 
revision in the Brookmire barometer of commodity prices. It is now 
reduced to four components: (a) Basie production, (b) Import-export 
ratio, (c) Turnover of bank deposits and (d) Commercial paper rates. 
These are combined with weights of 1, 3, 1, and 2 points respectively, 
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and compiled cumulatively like the earlier barometers, in order to show 
automatically by a downturn or upturn the points where the basic vari 
ables cross their datum lines. Unlike many other protagonists of a theory, 
Mr. Vance anticipates and squarely faces objections to his own. In 
doing so, he brings to his support ordinary economic theory with a more 
unique empirical defense, based upon the successes and failures actually 
encountered in the past by other services, as well as his own. 

Chapter 6 shows how the Brookmire conception has been applied to 
forecasting security prices: (1) industrial stocks, (2) railroad and other 
public utility stocks, and (3) bonds. The reasoning, and perhaps to a 
greater extent the charts showing how the barometers have forecasted 
prices in the past, will be found convincing by the lay reader, for whom 
the book is primarily written. 

Chapters 7 and 8 contain some wholesome counsel as to the uses to 
which forecasts can be put by bankers, manufacturers, and merchants 
Most of it is obvious to anyone who has given any serious thought what 
ever to the problem of business forecasting, and requires no comment 


W. A. Berriper 


INKLER, W. Privatdozent und J'orstand des Institutes fiir Statistik der 
Minderheitsvélker a. d. Universitat .Wien, Statistik. (Leipzig: Quelle 
& Meyer. 1925. Pp. 160. Rm. 1.60. 


rth, stillbirth, and infant mortality statistics for the birth registration 
area of the United States, 1923. Ninth annual report, Bureau of the 
Census. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 60: 


International yearbook of agricultural statistics for 1924-25. Written in 
English and French. (Rome: Institut International d’Agriculture. 1925 
Pp. li, 489. 35 fr.) 


1924. (Wellington: W. A. Skinner, Gov. Printer. 1925. Pp. xxiv, 


212. 3s. 6d.) 


Report on the vital statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand for the year 


Lhe second imternational conference of labour statisticians. (Geneva 
International Labour Office. Studies and reports, series N, no. 8. 1925 
Pp. 80. 30c.) 

Statistical abstract of Peru, 1924. (Lima: Casa Editora La Opinion 
Nacional. 1925. Pp. viii, 163.) 


Statistical abstract of United States, 1924. No. 47 Washington 
Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. xviii, 824. $1.) 


Statistical report on population and buildings for the year 1924-25 


Wellington, N. Z.: W. A. G. Skinner, Gov. Printer. Pp. 52. 1s. 6d.) 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Haupt-und Residenzstadt Budapest. XIII 
Jahrgang, 1921-1924. (Budapest: Kommunal-Statistisches Bureau 
1925. 583.) 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1924-25. (Berlin: Verlag 
f. Politik u. Wirtschaft. 1925. M. 4.) 


Statistical report of the Legislative Bureau of the State of Indiana for the 
year ending September 30, 1924. (Indianapolis: State House. 1925 
Pp. 108.) 
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Davenport, H. J. Non-competing groups. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1925. Pp 
; ; 


0, Cairnes’ doctrine fails to validate a pain theory of relative prices, since (a) 
it deals only with labor-pain, not with pains of “waiting,’ (b) it neglects 
variations in effort due to native traits, and (c) there is competition between mem 
bers of non-competing groups, and absence of competition between many members 


in any one group. 

Evcexen, W. Das Uebertragungspi »blem. Ein Beitrag zur Theorie des inter 
nationalen Handels. Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. Statistik.. Mar Apr., 1925. Pp 
19. Thinks depression in wages must be the source of external debt payments, 
except for unlikely improvements in technique 


Fanno, M. Alfredo Marshall. Annali di Economia, Nov., 1925 Pp. 15 


Fevice, G. ve. Augusto Conti vent’aani dopo la sua morte. Riv. Internaz., Sept. 
1925. Pp. 10 

Fontana, A Enrico di Saint-Simon 1760-182 Riv. di Pol. Econ., Sept.-Oct 
1925. Pp. 12 


Forrman, C. J. Computation of good-will profits Am. Eeon. Rev., Dec. 1925 
Pp. 13 

Fraenket, U. Die zwei wirtschaftspolitischen Wellprobleme. Sehmollers Jahrb.. 
Apr., 1925. Pp. 26. Trusts are dangerous to our social order, since they 
threaten the extinction of the middle-class. The only escape is to give middle 
class employees representation on the boards of management of these combinations 


Goopnur, E. W. Economics as a social philosophy. Internat. Jour. Ethies, Oct., 


1925. Pp. 17. Economie: t study subsidiary to psychology and complimentary 
to ethies. 
Graziani, A. .fdamo Smith. Annali di Economia, Nov., 1925. Pp. 26. The 


permanency of the work of Smith 


Honeccer, H. Der Machtgedanke und das Produktionsproblem. Schmollers Jahrb., 
June, 1925. Pp. 30. Political interference in the economic mechanism (identified 


with Machtpolitik) is always detrimental to the machinery of production 


Kwuicgut, F. H. Marginal productivity. Jour. Pol. Eeon., Oct., 1925. Pp. 8 
Discusses the exhaustiveness of distribution on the basis of marginal productivity 
under conditions where (1) all factors are variable, and (2) some factors are fixed 
assets 

Lenz, F. Die politische Oekonomie und Friedrich List. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Apr., 
1925. Pp. 15. An account of List’s efforts to develop a national trade and 


transport \ em, 


LLLeweL_tyn, K. N. Effect of legal institutions upon economics Am. Econ. Rev., 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 19. 
Loria, A. Davide Ricardo. Annali di Economia, Nov., 1925. Pp. 22 Ricardo 
the greatest of a!l economists 
Gli albori della scienza economica Annali di Economia, Nov., 1925. 
Pp. 16. A listing of some of the more striking advances in economic theory 
before Adam Smith. 


Movtron, H. G. War debis and international trade theory Am. Econ. Rev., 
Dee., 1925. Pp. 17. 

Notz, W. Friedrich List in Amerika. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Apr. and July, 1925. 
Pp. 67, 29. Deals with his editorship of Der Adler of Reading, Pa., his part in 
American politics, in an early railroad venture, and his activities as member of 
the American consular service in Furope. 
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F. Zur Neubegriindung der objektiven Wertlehre. Zeitschr. 
Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, V Band, Heft 1-3, 1925. Pp. 16. Claims that 
Amonn’s objections against his equation of income for static conditions are invalid, 


since they are based on a misunderstanding of statics 


Persons, W. M. Siatistics and economic theory. Rev. Econ. Stat., July, 1925 
Pp. 19. Surveys development of statistical data and technique and their appli 
cation to theory. Concludes statistics will lead to verification or alteration o: 


some theories, but will not settle all theoretical issues 


PrRepoHL, A. Daz Standorteproblem in der Wirtschaftstheorie. Weltwirtsc} 
Archiv, Apr., 1925 Pp. 28. The fundamental law of geographical distribution 
in industry is that “Zwischen dem Vorrat von Produktionsmitteln und dem Bedart 
wird die wirtschaftlich guenstigste Verbindung geschlagen.” 


Sanver, F. Der Gegenstand der reinen Gesellschaftslehre. Archiv f. Sozialwis 
Sozialpolitik, 54 Band, Heft 2. Pp. 94. Considers society as a complex of mutua! 
relations between social acts, each such act comprising an experience of effectively 
expressing one’s desire to influence others 


SCHELTING, A. von “Einfiihrung in die Methodenlehre der Nationalékonomie 
Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 54 Band, Heft 1. Pp.17. A critical review ot 
Richard Kerschaf’s “Einfuehrung in die Methodenlehre der Nationaloekonomie ” 


Smith, T. V. Codperation is an equalitarian sanction. Internat. Jour. Ethics 
Oct.. 1925. Pp. 23. Discusses ethical basis of economic equality. 


Taussic, F. W. and Barger, W. S. American corporations and their executives 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1925. Pp. 51. Analyses results of a questionnaire o1 
incomes of corporation executives. Asks, “Does not the tanti¢me system (of 
manegerial profit-sharing) offer a middle course, combining the advantages of 
corporate organization with the stimulus of individual interest?” 


Veccuio, G. DEI F. Y. Edgeworth e l'economia matematica. Giorn. d. Econ. 
Sept., 1925. Pp. 6. Reflections aroused by perusal of the three volumes of 
Edgeworth’s collected essays originally appearing in 1891-1921. 


Viner, J. The utility concept and welfare economics. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1925 
Pp. 22. A utility theory of welfare is legitimate and practicable, and not 
necessarily individualistic or short-sighted. It is a more accurate theory of 
welfare than is price economics and more likely to be critical of our present 
system. 


Wess, F. X. Neuere Ricardo-Kritik. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, 
V Band, Heft 1-8. Pp. 24. Criticises Ricardo’s critics. 


ZwieDINecK-Stpenuorst, O. von. Macht oder dkonomisches Gesetz. Schmollers 
Jahrb., Apr., 1925. Pp. 20 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 
Braxevey, A. M. The first railroad in New Jersey. Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc., July, 
1925. Pp. 10. An account of the construction and operation of the Camden and 


Amboy railroad, built across the state in the early 30’s to cover the distance 
between Philadelphia and New York. 


Breckenrgipcr, N. C. Early gunpowdermaking in Missouri. Mo. Hist. Rev., Oct., 
1925. Pp. 11. Though pioneers established powder mills, notably during the war 
of 1812, yet the industry declined because of the competition with eastern factories, 
the cutting of prices, and the panic of 1887 
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Crase, L. A. Michigan. Mich. Hist. Mag., Oct., 1925. Pp. 12. A general descrip- 
tion of the state including paragraphs on natural resources, manufacturing, trans 
portation, commerce. 


Coxuin, T. The original Cloverland Trail. Mich. Hist. Mag., July, 1925. Pp. 8 
This old road from Iron River, Michigan, to the Gogebic iron districts was of 
great service in opening up that valuable ore-producing section. 


orpeLL, H. M. Evolution of artificial light. Mich. Hist. Mag., July, 1925. Pp. 19 
Contains pictures of the illuminating devices in the Ford historical collection at 
Dearborn arranged chronologically. 


Dane, E. FE. History of the ranch cattle industry in Oklahoma. Annual Rep 
Amer. Hist. Assoc. for 1920. Published in 1925. Pp. 14. Describes the struggle 
from about 1875 till 1907 between the cattlemen of Oklahoma and the pioneer 
farmers of adjoining states; believes that the strong public sentiment against 
trusts and wealthy monopolists, characteristic of the populistic Southwest, had its 
origin in this struggle over Oklahoma between the ranchmen and would-be settlers 


day, C. Capitalistic and socialistic tendeacies in the Puritan colonies. Annual Rep 
Amer. Hist. Assoc. for 1920. Published in 1925. Pp. 11. “Puritan religious 
doctrines did lend themselves, by their insistence on industry and thrift, to the 
process of saving, which is essential to the accumulation of capital.” The strength 
of the appeal for saving by the spiritual leaders of the people “was derived not 
from ethical or religious doctrines but from the practical needs of a society in 
: colonial environment. Capital was wanted for social ends; its accumulation was 
rigidly governed by precepts and by laws opposing its employment to further 
selfish interests. The spirit of the Puritan colonies was, on the whole, rather 
socialistic than capitalistic.” 

Drranno, L. The grain trade of the Great Lakes. Jour. of Geog., Oct., 1925. Pp. 8 
Discusses the part that grain shipments play in Lake traffic and the vicissitudes 
that the grain trade of the Lakes has undergone, particularly the rise and decline 
of Milwaukee as a wheat shipping port. Includes a map, tables and graphs 


Haron, H. A. The Ford collection at Dearborn. Mich. Hist. Mag., Jan., 1925. Pp 
19. An illustrated article showing progress in transportation by horse-drawn 
vehicles from colonial days to the present. 


Harris, R. B. A pioneer of the Northwest. Hist. Coll. of the Fssex Inst., July, 
1925. Pp. 16. Sketches Manasseh Cutler's negotiations with Congress for the 
purchase of western lands; in the spring of 1788 two parties of settlers (including 
surveyors, boat-builders, smiths, carpenters, farmers, and laborers, forty-eight 
in all) left for the west, and on April 7th began the town of Marietta 


Jenks, W. L. Fort Gratiot Turnpike. Mich. Hist. Mag., April, 1925. Pp. 12 
A national highway connecting Detriot with Lake Huron, secured from the 
federal government by Lewis Cass in 1826-27, and chiefly useful in reaching and 
developing the northern counties of Michigan in the 40°s and 50's. 


Kennricx, B. B. fgrarian discontent in the South, 1880-1900. Rep. Amer. Hist 
Assoc. for 1920. Published in 1925. Pp. 6. Discusses two phases of this dis- 
content: (1) the low social status of the southern farmer in 1890, relative to his 
high status in 1860; (2) his particular economic grievance which was not shared 
by the western farmer, namely, the lien law system which kept him “the lien-law 
slave of the merchant.” 


Kersey, R. W. Description and travel as source material for the history of early 
agriculture in Pennsylvania. Annual Rep. Amer. Hist. Assoc. for 1920. Pub- 
lished in 1925. Pp. 8. An account of soil improvement, wages, and wheat prices 
in Pennsylvania in the last half of the 18th century as gathered from travellers’ 
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Horx, E. La situation financiére en Hongrie. L’Econ. Frang., Sept. 19, 1925 
Pp. 2 

Kuwata. Die Pdachterbewegung in Japan. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 
Aug., 1925 


LirrMaANN, R. German industrial organization since the World War. Quart 
Jour. Econ., Nov., 1925. Pp. 29 


Martinez J. M. El concierto econimico con las Vasconqadas. Rev 
Nacional de Econ., July-Aug., 1925. 


Mercer, A. India’s economic condition Finan. Rev. Rev., Oct.-Dec., 1925. Pp. 8 


Vatkenperc, S. van. Java: the economic geography of « tropical island. Geog 
Oct., 1925. Pp. 21. 


Wrinpaum, zur dlteren englischen Gewerbe- und Handelsgeschichte 
Vierteljahrschr. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 18 Band, Heft 3 and 4. Pp. 34 


Yves-Guyor. Conséquences économiques du réglement des réparations et des dettes 
interalliées. Jour. des Econ., Oct. 15, 1925 Pp. 20 


Conditions of industrial progress Round ‘Table, Dee., 1925 Pp. 22 


Agricultural Economics 


(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Benner, C. I Has rural credit legislation gone far enough and in the right 
direction Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 18 A discussion of the principal 
rencies for providing credit for farmers, with special reference to the inter 


mediate credit problem. 


Bunsert, M. K. 4 method of measuring managerial ability in farming. Jour 
Farm Econ., July, 1925 Pp. 12. A criticism of measures of success in farming, 
nd a suggested index figure for measuring managerial ability 


A. H. and R. E. Wheat and in the Northwest. Jour. Farm 
Feon., Apr., 1925. Pp. 7. An argument favoring maintaining the acreage of 
wheat rather than substituting flax for it. 


Brack. J. D. The role of public agencies in the internal readjustment of the farm 
Jour. Farm Econ., Apr., 1925. Pp. 23. An analysis of the problem of malad 
justments in production; a discussion of readjustments needed, machinery for 
collecting and enalyzing data, and making the readjustments, with suggested ways 
and means of attacking the problem 

Borpica, O. State irrigation and agriculture in the south of Ital Internat. Rev 

the Sci. and Practice of Agri., July-Sept., 1925. Pp. 11. The types and ex 

tent of irrigation projects in Italy. 


ot 


Beek, J. L. An economic and social survey of 102 farms near Wuhu, Anhwei 
China. Pt. 2. Pub. Col. Agr. and Forestry, Univ. of Nanking. Vol. I, no. 7, 
July, 1924. Pp. 28. Principally a study of the factors of successful farming in 
China. Twelve tables are given 


Cance, A. E. Immigrants and American agriculture. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan, 
1925. Pp. 13. An analysis of the problem of immigrant farmers 


Coorer, M. R. and Hawtey, C. R. Cost of producing field crops, 192°. U.S. Dept 
Agr. Cir. 340, May, 1925. Pp. 28. Detailed costs, presented in tabular form and 
discussions, of producing corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, and cotton in 1923. Data 
were from crops and livestock reports, obtained by mail 
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Drepericn, A tionship of production and movement of fruite and 
vegetables in ’ i States to the distribution of New Jersey's produce. N 
J. Dept. Agr. ¢ 8, Apr., 1925. Pp. 82. The commercial aspects of fruit and 
vegetable cro} f t United States in relation to those of New Jersey. Charts 
and tables 

Downir, G. W l flation ruin the farmer and would inflation save him? Jour 
Farm Ecor J 1925 Pp. 18. An argument for solving farmers’ economic 
ills by method er than tampering with the standard of value. 

Enotunp, | The ‘ ization in a constructive agricultural policy. Jour 
Farm Econ., Ju 1925. Pp. 20. A discussion of increased fiscal requirements, 
systems of tax probable results of the present system, and possible im 
provement 

BARON rgricultura en Cataluiia. Rev. Nacional de Econ., Jar 
Feb., 1925. P \ description of the agriculture of Catalufia and con 
parisons with the t ture of all Spain 

F.za, E. V. vr I tura agraria de Espana. Rev. Nacional de Econ., July 
Aug., 1924. Pp. 2 \ plea for adjustments and reforms in agriculture 


Spain, wit 


f factors to be considered. 


Fzexrer, M {a f measures of farmers’ financial eucecse. Jour 
Farm Ec Oct Pp. 15. An analysis of the different methods of 
measuring the I ccess 

Fnuzy, H. A Neb. Exp. Sta. Bull. 208, May, 1925. Pp. 29 \ 
discussion of t nfluence prices of hogs. 

Forster, G. V Fundamen } : of a state agricultural program. Jour. Farm 
Econ., Jan., 1925 Pp. 9 \ discussion of the basic principles in formulating a 
state agric\ tu 

Fox, G. A plat f organized agriculture. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1925 
Pp. 7. Principles and problems to be considered and suggestions for profitable 
farm operat 

Grimes, W. F Some phase of the hard winter wheat growers problem in 
readjustment Jour. Farm Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 24. An analysis of the wheat 
grower’s p! el nd the d needed with special reference to Kansas. Nine 
tables are ent 

Hamm™atr, T. D ng Canadian wheal. U. S. Dept. Com. Trade Inf. Bull 
251, Aug., 1924. Py 23 \ detailed description of the system of marketing 
Canadian wheat, with an account of the development of the system. 

Hresarp, B. H. T/ riff on American dairy products. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 
1925. Pp. 9 The influence f a tariff on dairy products is shown to be of little 
significance 

Hosson, A [he ss agricultural laborer in Italy. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Eco et 25. Pp. 10. The class struggle of the agricultural laborer 
in Italy. 

Houmes, C. I ead justment in the corn belt. Jour. Farm Econ., Apr. 
1925. Pp A 1 w of the elements making a readjustment necessary, 
and a discuss the problems of readjustment in the immediate future and 
the developme f permanent agricultural policy. 

Jrerrerson, L. P e cost of marketing the apple crop of 1923. Mass. Exp. Sta 
Bull. 234, Mar 1925. Pp. 9. An analysis of the marketing costs and methods | 
of sale of ap} Massachusetts. Data were from sixty-five representative 
growers 
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Jesness, O. B. The plan and organization of codperatives. Jour. Farm Econ., 
July, 1925. Pp. 10. A criticism of M. O. Tobriner’s “How Shall Coéperatives 


Be Organized? 


—. Relation of cooperative marketing to the adjustment of agricultural 
production. Jour. Farm Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 15. A statement of organi- 
zation fundamentals, and a consideration of the possibilities and limitations, of 
production control by organizations. 


Kirscu, W. The history and accomplishments of the Wisconsin cheese producers’ 
federation. Wis. Dept. Markets, Nov. 15,1925. Pp. 23. The steps are enumerated 
by which the organization achieved success. 


Lampert, J. C. The metropolis reclamation project. Nev. Exp. Sta. Bull. 107, 
Nov., 1924. Pp. 30. A survey of the present status of farm, home and social 
conditions of the metropolis project. Seventeen tables are given. 


Lee, V. P. The intermediate credit bank. Jour. Farm Econ., Oct., 1925. Pp. 10 
An argument favoring the Intermediate Credit Bank 


Lesrarp, G. H. El problema del credito agricola. Rey. de Econ. Argentina, July, 
1925. Pp 6. The problem is presented, and the elements which should be con 
sidered in its solution are discussed. 


Lowpen, F. O. What we can do for the farmer. World’s Work, Oct., 1925. Pp. 
12. Financial condition of the farmer is deplored and a federal farm board 
suggested as a possible remedy. 


MarTcHENKO. La décadence de l'agricuiture et la décroissance de la population 
en Russie sovietique sous le régime communiste. L’Econ. Frang., July 18, 1925 
Pp. 3. Facts are presented to show recent tendencies toward declining agri 


culture and reduced numbers of people. 


—————. Les essais de socialiser l’agriculture russe. L’Econ. Frang., Oct. 17, 
1825, Pp. 4. The provisions for establishment and operation of groups of families 
for agricultural production in Russia. 


Mase-Dari, E. Carico minimo di mano dopera ¢ agricoltura. Rif. Soc., Sept.-Oct 
1925. Pp. 11. 


Mityer, A. D. and Hauck, C. W. American fruit and produce auctions. U. $8 
Dept. Agr. Bull. 1362, Nov., 1925. Pp. 36. Development, control, and essential 
points in the sale through auctions. 


Miswer, E. G. Farm management problems in the northeastern dairy belt. Jour 
Farm Econ., April, 1925. Pp. 23. A consideration of present systems, and 
problems of farm management confronting the farmer. 


Nourse, E. G. Some economic factors in an American agricultural policy. Jour 
Farm Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 21. An attempt to develop a point of view and a 
line of approach to an agricultural policy. 


Payen, E. La récolte de blé en France et dans le monde. L’Econ. Frang., Oct 
3, 1925. Pp. 2. Total production of crops in France and imports over exports, 
1912 to 1925. World production 1924-5, presented in tabular form and discussed 


———. Le cotin: la production et sa consommation. 1.Econ. Frang., Sept. 
26, 1925. Pp. 2. World’s production and consumption of cotton are tabulated 
by countries. 


Scnack, H. Agrarpolitik ale Wissenschaft. Jahrg. f. Nationalik. u. Statistik, 
Dec., 1923. Pp. 8. An analysis of the object and possibility of an agrarian 
policy. 
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Scuur, W. LD etzgebung der europaischen Staaten vor und nach dem 
Kriege. II. At f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, August, 1925. Pp. 61. A dis- 
cussion of land le tioh, principally during and after the war, in Germany, 
Russia, and sever the smaller countries near Germany. , 

Taytor, H. C. Foreign outposts of the bureau of agricultural economics. Jour. 
Farm Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 4. An account of the beginning of establishing 
a foreign informat service to aid in orderly production and intelligent marketing 


of agricultural products 


Viner, J. The tariff in relation to agriculture. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1925, 
Pp. 9. <A treatment of the general relationships of tariff to agriculture. 


Warker, J. F. The relation of the tariff to the sheep industry. Jour. Farm Econ, 
Jan., 1925. Pp. 12. An argument favoring a greater production of sheep and 
a tariff on wool 


Water, A. G. and Weiss, H. B. Costs and practices of growing alfalfa in New 
Jersey. N. J. Dept. Agr. Cir. 84. Feb., 1925. Pp. 35. Itemized costs and 
details of methods are presented. Tables and charts are used. 


Wenrwein, G. S { land policy as a part of an agricultural program. Jour. 
Farm Econ., July, 1925. Pp. 10. An analysis of land policies as related to the 
expansion of agricultural land 


Wentwortu, E. N. Livestock products and the tariff. Jour. Farm Econ., July, 
1925. Pp. 22 4 consideration of tariffs as affecting volume production, volume 
of commerce, and price levels of livestock products. Twenty charts are shown. 


Wuson, M. L. and Sanprrson, E. D. Farmers’ incomes and standards of living 


Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 17. The relation of farmers’ incomes to 
standards of living discussed from the economic and sociological viewpoints. 
Worxinc, H. Factors influencing price differentials between potato markets. 
Jour. Farm Econ., Oct., 1925. Pp. 22. A technical study of factors influencing 
price differentials between potato markets as typical of price differentials between 


markets in general 


International competition in the production of wheat for export. U.S. Dept. Com., 
Trade Inf. Bull. 210, Mar., 1924, Pp. 25. A statement of the principal changes 
in world wheat movements since the war and relations of such changes to pro- 
duction and trade of wheat grown in the United States. 


Commerce 
Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 
Arnotp, J. China’s post-war trade. Annals, Nov., 1925. Describes China’s im- 
ports and exports since the war, with tables showing the differences in amounts 


and values in 1910 and 1923, also the share of each nationality in China’s carrying 
trade. 


Bunce, A. E. Equivalencia economica argentino-sudamericana. Rev. de Econ. 
Argentina, Nov., 1925. Statistical study showing particularly the position of 
Argentina in South American economic development. 


—_—————. Las relaciones commerciales anglo-argentinas. Rev. de Econ. 
Argentina, Sept., 1925. A brief survey of the commercial relations between 
Great Britain and the Argentine, with tables and charts showing import and 
export statistics 


Hicuens, W. L. The development of our overseas trade. Jour. Inst. Bankers, 
Dec., 1925. Takes up the problems with which Great Britain is confronted in 
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the development of its foreign trade. Concludes with the statement that the 


development of Imperial trade is by far the soundest line of advance 


Simon, E. Uber die dkonomische Bedeutung der Technik im Verkehrswesen 
Zeitschr. f. Verkehrswis., 1925. Concluding installment of a 
economic importance of technique in iransportation 


discussion of the 


Sreece. R. Removing the risk in foreign trade. Am. Rev. Rev., 
Brief account of the American Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit 
change and its functions 


Jan., 1926 


Insurance Ex 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee) 


Bett, R. A hundred years of railway development. Jour. Inst 


fransport., Dec, 
1925. Pp. 12. 


Brown, H. G. Railroad valuation and rate regulation Jour. Pol. Eeon., Oct.. 
1925. Pp. 26. Advocates valuation on reproduction cost basis, the 
increment to be handled by taxation applying to land generally 


unearned 


Carey, H. The making of a master railroad man. Everybody's, Dee., 1925. Py. 7 
Sketch of L. F. Loree, president of Delaware & Hudson Company 


Cuamsers, R. Mexican railways look to bright future. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1925 
Pp. 3. With map. 


Cuapin, E.S. Safety for railroad employees. Annals, Jan. 1926. Pp. 6 


Coox, C. C. Economics of railway labor. Proc. St. Louis Ry. Club, Dec. 18, 1925 
Pp. 10. 


Davis, J. C. The National Transportation act. Proc. St. Louis Ry. Club, Dec 
18, 1925. Pp. 11. 


Dunn, J. H. Train control progress in 1925. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 5 


Epmonps, R. H. Meeting transportation needs in Florida. Am. Rey. Kev., Nov., 
1925. Pp. 4. 


Emmart, J. A. Charges in wages and working conditions of railway employees 
1917-1924. Traffic World, Jan. 16, 1926. Pp. 5. Comparisons reduced to the 
common base of 1919 conditions as to number and hours of employees in each 
class. 


receivers’ bonds increased during 1925 from 10,487 to 18,039 


Foss, C. W. Railways in receivership. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 2. Mileage in 


Fraser, W. H. British and Irish railways have a trying year. Ky. Age, Jan. 2, 


1926. Pp. 3. Traffic and revenues fell off in 1925, while wages and other expenses 
remained high. 


> 


Fritcu, H. F. The motor bus and the railroad. Ry. Age, Nov. 21, 1925. Pp. 4 
Increasing utilization of bus service by steam railways. 

Garrett, G. The railroad apple. Sat. Eve. Post, Oct. 24, 1925. Pp. 4 Popular 
discussion of the idea of charging what the traffic will bear. 


Giorpono, A. Italian lines show great progress. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 2 


Hamuton, W. P. Are forced railroad meraers wise? Ry. Rev, Nov. 14, 1925 
Pp. 5. Writer answers in the negative. 


Howarp, N. D. Construction activities in 1025 show increase Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 
1926. Pp. 9. New railway line in 1925 shown in detail; above ten-year average 
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Howson, E. T. Ra continue improvement programs into 1926. Ry. Age, 
Jan. 2, 1926. Py Estimates railway capital expenditures in 1926 at from 
$750,000,000 to $9 0,000 

Jounson, A. B. Railway development from the manufacturer's viewpoint. Ry 
Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 2, Economic importance of stabilizing railway purchase 

Krazcer, F. W. Freight car orders in 1925. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 10 
Orders were fewer in 1925 than in 1924 and about on a level with 1923. 

L motive rders in 1925. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 8. The 
year 1925 was a poor one for locomotive builders. 

—— Passenae car orders in 1925. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp 
Number ordered in 1925 about normal 

Lavcx, L. G. The American is the aristocrat of railway workers. Trade Winds, 


Oct., 1925. Pp arative railway wages, 1913 to 1924, United States, 
Canada, and 12 foreign countries 


Leicuton, J. H. Total car loadings as a business index. Annalist, Nov. 6, 1925 
1. 

Lone, W. R. South American railways during 1925. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 4 

LorENzZ, M. O lrafit earnings and expenses. Ry. Rev., Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 5 
Summary of railway statistical data up to and including major portion of year 
1925. 

Lruz, J. G mn f thead of last year. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 8 
Improved financia! dition of Canadian railways in 1925. 


Newcoms, H.T. Jhe Potter plan: a critical analysis. Annalist, Jan. 1, 1926. Pp. 2 

Newe tt, H. H. Equipment trusts a desirable investment. Sav. Bank Jour., Dec., 
1925. Pp. 4. 

Newman, W. H. General improvement in Australasia: Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926 
Pp. 4. 

Parameter, J. H. Railways keep ahead of the rising tide of business. Annalist, 
Jan. 8, 1926. Pp. 2. Efficiency accomplishments of railways in U. S. during 1925 

— ——— A review of railway operations in 1925. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926 


Pp. 11. Statistics and charts of railway results in 1925, showing culmination of 
three years of effort toward increased efficiency and improved net income. 


PescHaup, M. 19 t disappointment to France. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 3 
Business slump brought large railway deficits. 

Reraci, F. A. J risultati finanziari della gestione delle ferrovie dello stato. (Turin 
Fratelli Pozzo. 1925. Pp. 103.) A reprint of articles dealing with the Italian 


state railways during the period 1905-1924. 


Rieter, W. Z. Railroads: recent books and neglected problems. Quart. Jour 
Econ., Nov., 1925. Pp. 15. Critical analysis of four recent volumes on the 
railways. 


Rorswer, E. Die Hisenbahnen von Peru in der Jahren 1890-1928. Archiv f. Eisen 
bahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1925. Pp. 5. 


— Die Eisenbahnen von San Salvador, Guatemala und Honduras 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Noy.-Dec., 1925. Pp. 4. Statistics for year 1928. 


Smuicox, L. K. The economics of transportation service. Ry. Age, Dec. 12, 1925 


Pp. 4 
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Siater, J. E. Forecasting railway revenues. Ry. Age, Jan. 9, 1926. Pp. 6. With 
charts showing production and consumption index numbers. 


Srraser, A. The German “Reichsbahn” under the Dawes plan. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 
1926. Pp. 5. Is making good its obligations, and will continue if business 
improves. 


Sterit, D. A. 1925 supply and equipment costs show marked stability. Ry. Age, 
Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 8. With charts and statistical tables 


Taxakc, J. Development of transportation in Japan. Annals, Nov., 1925. Pp. 8 


Travumsower, H. R. Railroad abandonments and their relation to highway trans 
portation. Public Roads, U. S. Dept. Agr., Oct., 1925. Pp. 5. Concludes that 
only a small proportion of abandonments are due to motor competition 


Wane, C.C. The Chinese eastern railway. Annals, Nov., 1925. Pp. 18 

Wasintynski, A. Polish railways improve steadily. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 2 

Commonwealth railways of Australia. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 80, 1925. Pp. 14 
With map and illustrations. 


Die Deli-Eisenbahn auf Sumatra. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1925. Pp. 9. 
With map and statistical tables. 


Die finanziellen Ergebnisse der vier grossen englischen Etsenbahngesellschaften, 1928 
und 1924. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1925. Pp. 49. Statistics for each 
of the four amalgamated British systems. 


Indian railways going forward. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 2. 


Die italienischen Staatsbahnen, 1919 und 1920. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dee., 
1925. Pp. 10. 


The New South Wales government railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Nov. 6, 1025 
Pp. 32, With map, statistical tables, and illustrations. 


The New Zealand government railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Dec. 11, 1925. Pp. 14. 
With map and illustrations 


Die Niederlandischen Eisenbahnen im Jahr 1924. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.- 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 16. 


The Queensland government railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Nov. 13, 1925. Pp. 17 
Illustrated, and with map and statistics. 


Railway rates in Denmark. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 30, 1925. Pp. 4 
Railway rates in France. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 28, 1925. Pp. 3 
Railway rates in Norway. Ry. Gaz. (London), Nov. 13, 1925. Pp. 3 
Railway rates in Sweden. Ry. Gaz. (London), Nov. 6, 1925. Pp. 3 


Die Siamesischen Staatseisenbahnen im Rechnungsjahr vom 1 April 1922 bis $1 
Marz 1928. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1925. Pp. 5 


The South Australian government railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Nov. 20, 1925. Pp 
18. With map, statistical tables, and illustrations. 


The Tasmanian government railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Nov. 27, 1925. Pp. 5. 
Illustrated, and with map. 


The Western Australian government railways. Ry. Gaz (London), Dec. 4, 1925 
Pp. 16. With map, statistics, and illustrations. 


Yale University survey of transportation. Ry. Age, Nov. 28, 1925. Pp. 2. 
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Public Utilities 
by Charles S. Morgan) 


f utilities serving municipalities. Nat 
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te ting comments on how state regulation is 


sy in public utility rate making. IV. Re 

Nat. Munic. Rev., Dee., 1925. Pp. 5 
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property, and not the original cost of it, of which the owner may not be deprived 
without due process of law,’ ” “if....not an argument against actual prudent in 


vestment, .... is wholly equivocal and the Supreme Court should repudiate it.” 


Hassrouck, H. C. When should depreciation be deducted to find the rate-making 
value of public utilities. Cornell Law Quart., June, 1925. Pp. 16. Deduction 
of “accrued depreciation” from a “cost” base is a proper accounting process and 
fair if ‘earnings have been sufficient to pay a fair return and to accumulate 
reserves for future retirement loss; but only “observed depreciation” may fairly be 
deducted from a “value” basis. 


Hoover, H. Why the public interest requires state rather than federal regulation 
of electric public utilities. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., Nov., 1925, Commerce 
Reports, Oct. 26, 1925. Pp. 4, 3. The states are fully capable of the task of 
regulating the electric industry and can do so more effectively than the federal 
government. 


Hurrman, R. Buses declared common carriers in seven more states. Bus Trans., 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 4. A survey of the regulation to which bus operations are sub- 
ject 

Jackson, C. D. The public necessity for state commission regulation of public 
utilities. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., Nov., 1925. Pp. 4. How state regulation 
has stabilized and improved the utility business. 


Jones, P. C. A uniform structure for eleetric rates. Elec. World, Nov. 14, 1925. 
P. 1. A method of fairly applying capacity, energy and customer charges to all 
classes of service. 


Mattsiz, W. H. Valuation problems and policies. Aera, Nov., 1925, Elec. Ry. 
Jour., Oct. 10, 1925. Pp. 6,2. A summary of the position of many companies on 
fair value, going value and depreciation. 


McKee, K. L. Some facts about bus operation by electric railways. Aera, Nov., 
1925. Pp. 8. A valuable summary of bus operating practices and accomplish- 
ments to date. 


Osrrte, W. E. Regulating public utility rates. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1925. P. 1. 


Purcett, T. V. Rates for industrial gas. Gas Age-Record, Oct. 3, 1925. Pp. & 
A suggestive presentation of factors entering into gas rates, with emphasis on 
the allocation of overhead costs in such manner as to stimulate new business. 


Ricuey, A. S. Electric railway costs and fares continue stable in 125. Elec. Ry 
Jour., Jan, 2, 1926. Pp. 3. Tabular and graphic presentation of indexes of 
electric railway construction, maintenance and operating costs, wages and fares, 
yearly, 1913 to 1925, and monthly since 1920. 


Ross, R. Monopoly price and public utilities. Stone & Webster Jour., Oct., 1925. 
Pp. 20. A noteworthy attempt to get away from the too static traditional con 
ception of monopoly. “With many monopolies requiring large capital and sus- 
ceptible to great expansion, there is a logical tendency away from excessive prices 
and excessive rate of income return because in the downward tendency lies the 
greatest material good of the owners of the property.” 


Stevens, R. P. Electric railway financing. Elec. Ry. Jour., Oct. 10, 1925. P. 1. 
During the past decade the electric railway industry has earned only a small 
margin over its fixed charges. Voluntary reorganization looking to the reduction 
of fixed charges is to be preferred over drifting along to something more serious 
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Srorre.L, T. H Late eve ments in interurban freight. Elec. Ry. Jour., Oct 
10, 1925. P. J. I an railways are giving a very considerably expanded 
speci alized ty freignt ervice 

Wurman, M. English using legislation. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., 
Oct., 1925. Pp. 5. Rigid rent control, instituted in 1915 and somewhat relaxed 
in 1920, has, with other factors, led to a serious housing situation, now partially 


alleviated by a 


Wher, R. F. Telephon e-~making principles. Telephony, Oct. 24, 1925. Pp. 4 
A valuable discu f the problem of telephone rate-making. 

WriuiaMs, N. W } interatate huses be regulated by the states. Bus. Trans 
Nov., 1925. Pp. 2. States can and should develop joint regulatory practice and 


avoid the retarding effect of putting interstate bus operation under I. C. C 
jurisdiction 


Younes, O. D. Advant 1 New England power pool. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc 
Bull., Dec., 1925. Pp. 8. State lines should be disregarded so that the maximum 
advantage of New Eng ls power resources can be obtained. 

Bus operation by elect vilways broke all records in 1925. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan 
2, 1926. Pp. 8. Thir per cent of electric railways now operate buses, 
carrying some 800 1 on passengers as against 16 billions by rail. Extensive 
statistics. 

Cincinnati adopts 1 franchis Elec. Rr. Jour., Nov. 7, 1925. Pp. 4. Digest of 
this important ne e e-at t franchise and history of its enactment. 

Issues of merit easy Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 2, 1926. Many electric railways 
are in the position of | ng more for borrowed capital than the return they can 
earn on it. “It I that most electric railways are badly financed as 
regards the proport the led debt to the fair value of the property. 
The thing to do t he € 

Maine Commission fica f 955-mile bus system. Aera, Oct., 1925. 
Pp. 12. A signif t decision protecting present transportation agencies furn- 
ishing adequate from competition of newcomers; extensive list of similar 
decisions in oth 

Pittsburgh Railway pany esentation for Coffin award. Aera, Nov., 1925, 
Elec. Ry. Jour., Oct. 17, 1925. Pp. 68, 20. Interesting account of how this com- 
pany, freed from receivership in February 1, 1924, with the codperation of com- 
munities served, has raised itself to a new plane of effective public service. 

Receiverships reduced in Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 2, 1926. Pp. 3. List of 
present receivershi} nd nual statistics, 1909-1925. 

Regulation, contr ition, ovnership—the demand of labor for a part in 
operation. Comm. & Finan. Chron., Nov. 7, 1925. Pp. 2. “Regulation....is a 
myth In order to regulate we seek to control....Control is a myth, also.. 
What we actually nplisl is a form of interference It is obvious thet 
control or regulati« t possible without operation.” 


Report of the executive secretary. Aera, Oct., 1925. Pp. 29. A summary of the 
activities of headquarters staff of American Electric Railway Association and 
extensive list of the Association’s compilations and bulletins. 
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Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson) 


Batuintiwze, A. A. Taxable income. Jour. Accountancy, Nov., 1925. Pp. 61 
Remarks on paper by George O. May in issue of preceding month. 


Bennett, R. J. Preliminary training for the field of public accounting. Pace 
Student, Sept., 1925. Pp. 3. 


Bovrozois, S. S. The oleomargarine industry. Jour. Accountancy, Nov., 1925. Pp. 
12. Covers accounting practice in a corporation of medium size, manufacturing 
oleomargarine from vegetable compounds. 


Bravwstein, R. Real estate first mortgage bonds and certificates. Pace Student, 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 5. 


~ 


‘ovrncton, J. H. The accountant and the law. Jour. Accountancy, Oct., 1925. 
Pp. 9. “So the public accountant, preparing an audit and report, the truth and 
soundness of which must rest upon a foundation of demonstrable facts, or con- 
ducting a hearing in which the result of his examination and accounting picture 
is to be determined by the probative value of the facts upon which the result has 
been reached, should have a fair knowledge of the general principles of the law.” 


Ducker, H. L. By-products, co-products and joint products. Jour. Accountancy, 
Oct., 1925. Pp. 19. Definitions and accounting methods. 


Finney, H. A. Answers to American Institute of Accountants examination on 
accounting theory and practice. Part 2. Jour. Accountancy, Oct., 1925. Pp. 4. 


Finney, H. A. and Baumann, H. P. Analysis of statements. Jour. Accountancy, 
Nov., 1925. Pp. 12. 


Frrz-Geratp, R. The accountant’s legal, moral and financial responsibility. Pace 
Student, Aug., 1925. Pp. 3. 


——————. The accountant's legal, moral and financial responsibility. Pace 
Student, Sept., 1925. Pp. 3. Continuation and conclusion of article in August 
issue. 


Girson, H. L. Insurance accounting. Pace Student, Aug., 1925. Pp. 3. Dis 
cusses general principles. 


Hacren, H. T. Accounting features in the dye-making industry. Pace Student, 
Aug., 1925. Pp. 6. 


Korner, J. G. The board of tac appeals and the certified public accountants 
Jour. Accountancy, Nov., 1925. Pp. 8. “Nothing could present a more helpless 
picture than a certified public accountant attempting to present a real tax case 
without the assistance of a lawyer, or a lawyer attempting to present a tax case 
which he had attempted to prepare without the advice and assistance of a 
certified public accountant.” 


May, G. O. Tarable income and accounting bases for determining it. Jour. 
Accountancy, Oct., 1925. Pp. 19. “We may now, I hope, look forward to rates 
that will be lower and more stable than in recent years with a resulting reduction 
of the temptation to taxpayers to allow their accounting methods to be influenced 
by tax considerations.” “The bureau should carry out the obvious intent of the 
law and adopt a broad policy towards taxpayers’ accounting methods, which will 
make the law less burdensome in procedure as well as in amount.” 


Niven, J. B. Report of the president of the American Institute of Accountants. 
Jour. Accountancy, Oct., 1925. Pp. 7. 
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Petron, C. L. Ope es and records of a dairy products organization. 
Pace Student, Se] Py 

riornton, F. W ! Jour. Accountancy, Nov., 1925. Pp, 8. Interesting 
article on the merit different classes 

Wiutetr, G. Perso f nal relations of the accountant. Pace Student, 


Dec., 1925 Pp 


susiness Management 


Brown, G. ¢ Reorgar ion of a small factory. Am. Fed., Oct., 1925. Pp. ai. 

Hinman, A. G. Scien ute merchandising—the professional ideal. Jour. 
Land and Public Ut Econ., Oct., 1925 

Suaw, C. E. and Ker, J. S The training of salesmen. Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct., 
1925. Pp. 2. 

Tavussic, F. W. and Barke! VW {merican corporations and their executives. 
Quart. Jour. Econ., N 1925. Pp. 51 

S. E. and Freeranp, W. E. Better management pays in tertiles. 
Manag. and Adn Oct., 192 Pp. 4 

Wynne-Roserts, R. O. Economics in water-works engineering. Jour. Am. Water 
Works Assoc., Sept., 19 Pp. 9 

Labor and Labor Organizations 
Abstracts by Selig Perlman) 

Anperson, M. A I Am. Fed., Sept. 1925. Pp. 7. “Various state 
studies made by the Wome Bureau indicate that the great majority of working 
women live at hom vith relatives Because of the problems always present 
with the women, w necessitate their doing a large share of housework, it is 
obvious that the te orkday is of greater importance to them than to 


the men.” 


Burrarp, W. I Lat nd wages in Europe. Stone & Webster Jour., Sept., 1925. 
Pp. 20. The Europear vy scale of wages may tend to create an increased factor 
of international competition, especially with the United States. However, the 
prevalence of the eight hour day may modify this advantage. In England one of 
the chief causes of unemployment is the increase of potential workers; population 
continues to increa 1 emigration has failed to equal expectations. German 
wages are outstand yw; but production costs are high and will be higher, 
owing to the Dawes ] I'he German worker is the only one who does not seem 
to have lost in effi y since the war. French employment has been steady; 
and, in general, w ave adjusted themselves to the cost of living. Italian 
industrial conditio1 ire greatly improved, some industries suffering from a 
scarcity of labor [talian cotton mills equipped with American automatic 
machinery, and having but slightly higher raw material costs, are paying wages 
of about twelve to fifteen lire per day, or one-fifth to one-sixth of American 
wages. Labor conditions in post-war Czechoslovakia have shown marked im- 
provement. There wages are extremely low; but employers contribute to the main- 
tenance of labor councils and pay one-half of the insurance premiums. Norway 
and Denmark have recently experienced labor difficulties, partly owing to Com- 


munist activities 


Davis, J. J. Unemployment as a result of overdevelopment of industry. Mo. 
Lab. Rev., Oct., 1925. Pp. 5. The greatest source of unemployment in this 
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country is the overdevelopment of industry. 14.5 per cent of the shoe factories 
employing 60.4 per cent of the workers now produce 65.6 of the product, and 
could, with steady work 300 days a year, produce all the boots and shoes we need 
\ law permitting industrial combination, yet guaranteeing reasonable prices to 
the consumer, would help remedy this situation 

In favor of the new selective immigration law, and would make it even more 
selective. 


Lroros, J. B. Les gréves depuis 'e ler aoiit. Jour. des Econ., Oct. 15, 1925. Pp 
14. The English coal industry could be reorganized, provided the country could 
rid itself of the miners’ propaganda. Solution depends upon elimination of the 
extremists and non-intervention of the government. It has previously been true 
in France that the striker “has all to gain and nothing to lose.” They should 
be convinced that they “have nothing to gain and all to lose.” ‘The solution hangs 
on the question, “Have the unions the right of engaging in private warfare?” 


MacGut, H. G. The child in industry. Lab. Gazette (Canada), Oct., 1925. Pp. 7 
Such regulatory laws as exist, fail to express any genuine policy in Canada; and 
their purpose is commonly defeated by exemption clauses. Large numbers of 
children are drawn into industry during business depression, thus aggravating 
the unemployment problem. ‘No industry has a legitimate right to exist if it 
cannot survive except by exploiting children. There is a genuine need for the 
adoption of minimum standards in the regulation of child labor, similar to those 
known as the ‘White House standards.’ ” 


Pertman, S. German trade unionism. Am. Fed., Oct., 1925. Pp. 6. “In the 
new chapter of their history....the German labor movement draws very close to 
the American Federation of Labor While German and American trede unions 
have to work under different conditions—the German political constitution pro 
viding greater scope to legislative action than our American Constitution—the 
two movements have in common their good sense, their aversion to utopias, Russian 
and other, their insistence on stcbility in labor organization and their conviction 
that nothing should be permitted to find a place in the labor movement which, 
no matter under what name, endangers the union organization or weakens its 
strength.” 


Rosseru1, C. Miti liberistici o miti sindacali? Riv. Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1925. Pp. 18 
The author returns to the radical labor position which Prato had attacked 


Rowan, J. A. Trade-union movement and wages in Brazil. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 
1925. Pp. 11. As Brazil is largely an agricultural nation, but few labor 
organizations exist. Such unions as exist are in the cities, as Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulos and Santos. Their primary objects seem to be to protect their members in 
time of sickness and to provide professional services which would otherwise be 
unavailable. Because tropical conditions reduce the intensity of competition and 
make living conditions easy, there is little need for strikes. Consequently, not 
all organizations have power to call strikes. 


Srovserc, B, The predicament of American labor. Nation, Sept. 30, 1925. Pp. 4 
The new unionism, which is rapidly passing from a fashion to a major strategy 
of American labor, must be judged first on the score of its infusion of a new 
morale and only secondarily on the score of its specific contribution. At the 
present time, labor is relatively weak, vitally endangered economically and torn 
by factional strife. The Gompers era, which laid the foundations of American 
labor, was one of guerrilla warfare from which the “intellectual” was excluded. 
Labor's own intellectual resources have been drawn into other fields with the 
result that “American labor has grown up during the last half-century into one 
of the most naive of all labor movements, trying to function in the most industrial 
of all countries. The new unionism can develop into the receiver of our bankrupt 


| 
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labor movement only it shifts toward the left.... It must....become an instru- 
ment to raise labor’s standard of living, organize the unorganized and abolish 
jurisdictional dispute 

Turmann, M. Trade union investment funds in Belgium, France, Germany and 
Spain. Intern. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1925. Pp. 14 The trade union investment 
fund scheme provides for the purchase by collective workers of a few shares in 


their business to the end that they may be represented at directors’ meetings. 
“The programn f the movement comprises four points....crusade, control, co 
ownership and co-manage nt.” The Belgium societies have devoted themselves 
to mining and metallurgical concerns, insurance companies and banks. In 
France, the movement has been successful among the Paris bank clerks, and in the 


railroads. Similar experiments are being made in Germany and Spain. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Bertin, G. E Vépargne de France et d’étranger. L’Econ. Frang., Oct. 
24, 1925. Pp. 2. | nt the condition of the Caisse d’Epargne de Paris 
and on that of i itions in various other countries of Europe. 

Casiati, A. II ritorn Annali di Econ., Nov., 1925. Pp. 94. Return to a 
gold standard is a condition, not a consequence, of a healthful course of business 

L’ lu régime bancaire en Belgique. Rev. de l'Inst. de 
Sociologie, Mar.-May, 1925. Pp. 78 

Erepta, G. La circolazione bancaria—ordinamenti e risanamento. Riv. di Pol. 
Econ., Sept.-Oct., 1925. Pp. 9 


Gray, E.G. The human factor in banking. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Oct., 1925. Pp. 9. 
Deals with the selection and training of men for a banking career. 


Liversepcr, A. J. Gold: in the Great War and since. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 
Oct., 1925. Pp. 27. Gold holdings of principal central banks of the world 
between 1911 and 1925 are charted 


MacKenziz, K. The centenary of a banking crisis. Scottish Bankers Mag., Oct., 
1925. Pp. 5. Reca banking crisis of 1825 in England, and reviews banking 
developments since tl 

Pierson, L. E. Fifty yeare of American banking. Bankers Mag., Oct., 1925. Pp. 6 
Outlines services of banking to American business during last fifty years 

Scuumpeter, J. Kreditkontrolle. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Aug., 1925 
Pp. 40. A careful analysis of plans for the control of credit. The direction of 
these ideas, especially the Keynes plan, is toward a preparation to be taken 
seriously for a socialism, likewise to be taken seriously. 

Westerrieip, R. B. The branch bank crisis in California. Annalist, Sept. 25, 1925. 
P. 1. Describes contest between bankers favoring restriction and those favoring 


extension of branch banking system. 
California branch banking va. unit banking. Annalist, Oct. 28, 1925 
P. 1. Explains the reasons for the success in the development of branch banking 


in California 


Weyrorrn, W. O. The retirement of national bank notes. Jour. Pol. Ecor., Oct., 
1925. Pp. 19. A study of the progress of retirement of national bank notes since 
the Federal Reserve act, the factors interfering with retirement, and the probable 
future course of retirement 
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Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1924. Bankers’ Mag 
(London), Oct., 1925. Pp. 18. Shows proportion of cash to callable liabilities 
over a period of approximately 15 to 20 years. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Harrarp, R. H. Tax exempt securities. Cal. Tax Digest, Oct., 1925. Pp. 5. The 


rapid increase in the issue of these securities is making the financing of any sort 
of private enterprise increasingly difficult. 


Bunce, A. E. Los impuestos internos en la nacion y las provincias. Rev. de Econ. 
Argentina, Aug., 1925. Pp. 6. Lack of uniformity in internal taxes is checking 
the development of commerce and industry. 


Craais, R. W. Removing inheritance tar difficulties in Canada. Bull. Nat. Tax. 
Assoc., Oct., 1925. Pp. 5. Though the federal government has not entered the 
field, Canada suffers from multiplicity of taxation in the case of the provinces 


Dento, F. W. An argument in favor of the repeal of the federal estate tax. Econ. 
World, Nov. 7, 1925. Pp. 3. Emphasizes small yield and adequacy of other 
sources of revenue. 


Empou, A. pa. Teoria generale della traslazione delle imposte. 


Riv. Intern., Aug., 
Sept., 1925. Pp. 12, 17. 


Enoiunpb, E. The trend of real estate taxation in Kansas, 1910-1928. Jour. Land 
and Publie Utility Econ., Oct., 1925. Pp. 15. The increase has been due largely 
to greater expenditures for education and for highways. 


Faust, M. L. County deposits used to finance speculative banks. Nat. Mun. Rev., 
Jan., 1926. Pp. 7. Tells the story of the recent failure of the Carnegie Trust 
Company. 

Haic, R. M. Recent books on tavation and finance. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1925 


Pp. 12. Differences of opinion as to the effects of taxation show the need of 
more attention to this field. 


Haristoy, J. La perception de limpét sur le revenu “a la source” dans les Etats 
Unis de Amérique du Nord. Rev. Sci. et Légis. Finan., July, Aug., Sept., 1925 
Pp. 88. Encouraged by British experience, the earlier laws made extensive use 
of the principle of stoppage at source. Because of the many difficulties en- 
countered, however, the law of 1917 largely gave up this method in favor of in 
formation at source. 


Jkze, G. La date de remboursement dans les emprunts publics d’Etat. Rey. Sci 
et Légis. Finan., July, Aug., Sept., 1925. Pp. 50. Studies the various methods 
used in providing means of amortization. 


Korner, J. G. The United States Board of Tax Appeals. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour, 
Oct., 1925. Pp. 3. The chairman of the board describes its methods of pro 


cedure and appeals to the legal profession generally to devote more study tv 
taxation. 


Lovexs, W. N. Increments in land values in Philadelphia. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Econ., Oct., 1925. Pp. 9. A study of unimproved land values, after 
making allowances for taxes, interest and changes in price levels, discloses a 
decrement rather than an increment. 


Macponatp, A. F. The American subsidy system. Nat. Mun. Rev., Nov., 1925 
Pp. 10. Though the present system of federal aid to the states began with the 
Morrill act of 1862, its rapid expansion has only taken place in the last decade 
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MARTCHENKO Le ] es du paysan russe L. Econ. Franc., Sept. 12, 1925. Pp. 2 
rhe Russian peasant, bearing a heavier burden of taxation than in 1913, is justified 


in his loud com] 


MARTIN E. M Illinois 6: towards a modern tar system. Nat. Mun. Rey., 
Oct., 1925. Pp. 3. Acceptance by the voters of a constitutional amendment in 
November, 1926, wi e the legislature power to classify intangible personalty. 


Mvussati, J. Mussolini and the inheritance tar, Cal. Tax Digest, Oct., 1925. Pp. 4. 
Mussolini has been able, because of Italy’s improved finances, to abolish the direct 
inheritance tax and t wer the rates on collaterals. 


Pace, T. W. Inheritance taxation in America. Am. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1925. Pp. 7 


Paints out the evils and makes specific recommendations for reforms. 

= Our cha inheritance tares. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 1925. 
Pp. 3. Urges the repeal of the federal tax and greater uniformity among the 
states 

Pierson, S. Inheritai aws and insurance. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., Nov., 
1925. Pp. 4. In t ence of specific legislation, the courts are practically 
unanimous in holding insurance payable to a specified beneficiary, and not to 
the estate, non-taxat 

Proven, H. M Cu ng Une Sams expense bills. Cal. Tax Digest, Oct., 1925. 
Pp. 3. A member of Pt lent Taft's efficiency commission points out where 


economies are po 


Russett, J. H. A hindrance to tax reform in Virginia. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 7. Sectionalism, which divides the urban East from the rural 
West, has so far prevented the passage of reform measures. 

ScrucHam, J. G. Why Nevada repealed its inheritance tar law. Cal. Tax Digest, 
Oet.. 1936. F. 1 The governor of Nevada states that it was done to attract 
capital, a hope already being realized. 

Vanpeckirr, R. A. O% ip of state and federal income, inheritance and estate 
taxes. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 1925. Pp. 11. Summarizes the practice of 
the various state i points out the dangers in the situation. 

Wickawa, T. Source f revenue in Japan. Annals, Nov., 1925. Pp. 7. An 
unusually large t comes from government monopolies and industries, both 
in the case of nat ind local governments 

Witcox, C. The Sena id the surtaxes. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Dec., 1925. Pp. 
4. Because of the sn number of senators whose constituents pay much in 


surtaxes, the author does not look for any substantial reduction in these rates. 


Taxation of Philippine bonds I. B. A. of A. Bull, Sept. 28, 1925. Pp. 5. The 
Attorney General of the United States disagrees with Wisconsin in her contention 
that the income from these bonds is taxable because exemption in the act of 
Congress is granted to the bonds and not specifically to interest on the bonds. 


Population 
Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 
Bunte, H. Notes statistique sur la démographie des colonies francaises. Metron, 
vol. IV, nos. 3 and 4. Pp. 101. A survey of the available statistics of population, 
marriages, deaths and births. These are inadequate and defective, particularly 


in the newer colo 
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LinpeLor, E. Les communes suedoises rurales de la Finlande. Metron, vol. IV, 
nos. 3 and 4. Pp. 14. Vital statistics and growth of population. 


Prato, G. La fortuna di Malthus. Annali di Econ., Nov., 1925. Pp. 17 


SAVORGNAN, F. La fecondita della aristocrazi¢ Metron, vol IV, nos. 3 and + 
Pp. 18. 


Insurance 
(Abstracts by F. E. Wolfe) 


Horrman, F. L. Eight years of federal compensation experience. Econ. World, 
Sept. 19, 1925. Reprinted from The Spectator, Sept. 10, 1925. Pp. 2. Increased 


cost of living alone makes the present benefits ludicrously inadequate to the 
needs of injured employees. 


Jona, C. L’assicurazione obbligatoria contro il rischio di malattia e la legislazione 
vigente nelle nuove provincie. Rif. Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1925. Pp. 238. A con- 
sideration of problems arising from the fact that while, in Italy, insurance against 
sickness has been voluntary, insurance in the recently annexed provinces has been 
compulsory. 


Jost, W. Die Lebensversicherung im Dienste der Engenheimbestrebung. TZeitschr. 
f. Schweiz. Statistik u. Volkswirtsch., Heft 2 and 3, 61 Jahrgang. 


Kinostey, G. Workmen's compensation insurance. Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct., 1925. 
Pp. 5. The New York law is today the most liberal compensation act in the 
country in every one of its various benefits. 


Marsu, A. R. The place of insurance in the national economy of the United States. 
Econ. World, Oct. 17, 1925. Reprinted from Annalist, Sept. 4, 1925. Pp. 2. 
Estimates that the national insurance fund or assets equal 4 per cent of national 
wealth. 


May, W. T. Extra risks in connection with life insurance. Econ. World, Sept. 12, 
1925. Pp. 2. Restates grounds for rating up life risks, and summarizes some 
results of recent American medico-actuarial investigation of standard lives. 


Mean, F. B. Life insurance without medical examination. Econ. World, Oct. 24, 
1925. Pp. 3. Shows results experienced by one company with non-medical, and 
considers that in the long run extra mortality will about consume savings in 
examination fees and administrative expenses. 


Picarp, R. L’assurance chémage dans les législations contemporaines. Rey. des 
Etudes Coép., July-Sept., 1925. 


Rowan, J. A. Old-age and disability retirement law for railway employees in 
Brazil. Mo. Lab. Rev., Dec., 1925. Pp. 4. States resources and benefits under 
a contributory pension and disability fund for railroad employees 


The experience of a large approved society with national health insurance in Great 
Britain. Econ. World, Oct. 31, 1925. Reprinted from Insurance Record (Lon 
don), Oct. 14, 1925. Pp. 2. Claims experience shows that correct rate of con 
tribution for women has not yet been enforced. 


Unemployment insurance in the Chicago men’s clothing industry. Lab. Gaz. 
(Canada), Sept., 1925. 
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Statistics 
Abstracts by Harry Jerome) 


Axe, E. W. and Fiiyy, H. M. An index of general business conditions in Germany 
1898-1914. Rev. Econ. Stat., Oct., 1925. Pp. 19. 


Croxton, F. E. An apparatus to assist in the calculation of the standard deviation 
of a grouped frequency distribution. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1925. Pp. 5 


Davies, G. R. The logarithmic curve of distribution. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1925. Pp. 14. Methods of fitting logarithmic normal curves to skewed distri 
butions by computation and by graphic methods. 


Dessmurr, J. Progression des impéts en France et en divers pays. Bull. Stat. 
Gén. de la France, July, 1925. Pp. 27. Revenues 1913 to 1924. 


Farxner, H. O. Variation and correlation within the credit structure. Jour. Am 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1925, Pp. 26. Frequency distributions of loans and deposits 
of a selected sample of the smaller banks are statistically analysed, and reveal 
marked regional and chronological diversities, also certain significant uniformities. 


Foss, C. W. The statistical defects of car loading figures. Annalist, Oct. 16, 1925 
Pp. 2. Because of smaller tonnage per car and frequent duplications of the 
less-than-car load shipments, the statistics of car loadings may be misleading. 


Faickey, E. Bank clearings outside New York City. Rev. Econ. Stat., Oct., 1925. 
Pp. 11. A monthly index of clearings in seven selected cities, 1875-1919, cor- 
rected for trend and seasonal variation. 


Hutt, C. L. An automatic correlation calculating machine. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Dec., 1925. Pp. 10. Professor Hull has developed a machine which performs 
and gives summated results of addition, squaring, and cross-multiplication of 
individual readings, and hence furnishes all the quantities needed for the 
Pearson coefficient of correlation formula. A correlation bureau is suggested. 


Juurm, A. Sur une statistique internationale de la production dans les industries 
soumises aux droits d’accises. Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, Gct., 1925. Pp. 19. 
Except possibly for a small list of commodities, comparable internationa! 
statistics of production cannot be based upon the statistics incidental to the 
administration of excises 

Keiiey, T. L. Measures of correlation determined from groups of varying homo 
geneity. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1925. Pp. 10. Derives coefficients free of 
the assumption that the standard deviations of the populations compared by means 
of such coefficients are equal in their real significance. 


Norettinc, H. A general mathematical theory of depreciation. Jour. Am. Stat 
Assoc., Sept., 1925. Pp. 14. Develops, by use of the calculus, depreciation 
formulas designed to avoid the inaccuracies of the usual methods. 


Purrra, G. The theory of statistical relations with special reference to cyclical 
series. Metron, vol. IV, nos. 3 and 4 Pp. 175. Reviews Gini’s theories of dis- 
similarity, connection and concordance, and applies them to different types of 
series. 

PresiscH, R. Anotaciones a la estadistica nacional, Rev. de Econ. Argentina, 
Aug., 1925. Pp. 20. Scope and deficiencies of the national statistics of Argentina 
with suggestions of improvements, 


Reep, L. J. A form of saturation curve. Jour. Am, Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1925. Pp 
7. Presents an equation for curves which approach a limit which is itself 4 
variable, such as the curve for the number of automobiles which a population 
ean absorb. 
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Royor, E. Essai statistique sur la valeur du franc. Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, 
July-Sept., 1925. Pp. 22. 


Scunuutrz, H. Statistical law of demand. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct. and Dec., 1925. 
Pp. 24, 61. Compares methods of link-relatives and of trend-ratios for deter- 
mining the sugar demand curve at different dates and its elasticity at different 
prices. Data are crude for per capita U. S. consumption and for deflated New 
York prices. Finds his “statistical law” makes possible an 


estimate of the 
demand schedule of economic theory. 


Sumras, G. F. A statistical study of India’s population. Metron, vol. IV, nos 
8 and 4. Pp. 15. Methods and results of 1921 census. 


Sniper, J. L.. A weekly commodity price inder. Rev. Econ. Stat., Oct., 1925. Pp. 
1. This index, for use in Harvard economic Service, is of the weighted-aggregate 
type and represents 48 series. 


Snyper, C. Influence of interest rate on the business cycle Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 
1925. Pp. 16. 


- . The revised index of the volume of trade. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept., 1925. Pp. 9. Complete data by months for revised index, 1919 to April 
1925, for total and constituents. When in trough of depression, business is 
ceeding at about 90 per cent of its normal rate of growth.” 


pro- 


Workinc, H. Factors influencing price differentials between potato markets. 
Jour. Farm Econ., Oct., 1925. Pp. 22. Gives an isograph, or chart, of equal 
price lines for the country, and investigates the changes in the New York-Twin 
City differential as a function of the price level and freight rates. 

American Statistical Association: digest of papers on the measurement of seasonal 


variations. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1925. Pp. 9. Particular 
to changing seasonal variation. 


attention 


American Statistical Association: digests of papers on (1) ways of using recorded 
data to estimate future trends; and (2) forecasting city populations with special 
reference to New York City. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1925. Pp. 8 


DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued the Report of 
the Grain Futures Administration for the year ending June 30, 1925. This 
document contains 26 tables and 5 figures as well as a dozen pages of text 
discussion of the data relative to future trading operations. This material 
is of a sort never available until a government agency was given authority 
to require traders to report on their transactions, and is invaluable to anyone 
wishing an adequate factual basis for study of actual future trading 
operations. In view of its importance it has been assigned for review in con 
junction with volume VI of the Federal Trade Commission’s report on the 
grain trade, which likewise deals with future trading. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has issued a brief sum- 
mary on the Anthracite Coal Situation, as of December 1, 1925. A con 
venient memorandum in regard to the various negotiations is included. 


Department Bulletin No. 1317 (June, 1925) of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture deals with the Retail Marketing of Meats, including 
agencies of distribution, methods of merchandising, and operating expenses 
and profits, by Herbert C. Marshall (Washington, pp. 86). Bulletin 1351 
of the Department is entitled What Makes the Price of Oats, by Hugh B 
Killough (Washington, September, 1925, pp. 40). Bulletin 1382, entitled 
The Relation between the Ability to Pay and the Standard of Living among 
Farmers, by E. L. Kirkpatrick and J. T. Sanders, is a socio-economic 
study of 861 white farm families of Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas 
(January, 1926, pp. 32) 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture has issued in mimeographed form a preliminary report on 
The New England Dairy Market (July, 1925, pp. 59). This contains maps 
showing the sale of farm milk by counties in 1909 and 1910, distribution of 
milk cows in 1924, value of New England dairy products by counties in 


1919, sources of railroad milk for Boston markets, and codperative dairy 
plants of New England 

The Massachusetts A ltural College, Amherst, Massachusetts, has 
issued a bulletin on Agricultural Coiperation in Massachusetts, by Robert 
J. McFall (pp 

The United States Tariff Commission hes publisl Part 2 on the Costs 
of Producing Su his relates to cond‘v.ou: in Ohio (Washington, 
Supt. Does., 1925, pp. 68, 10c.). Also, Tops and Yarns of Wool or Hair 
in Tariff Information Surveys (1925, pp. 64, 10c.); a report to the President 


of the United States on Live Bobwhite Quail (pp. 8); and Broad-Silk Manu 
facture and the V'ariff (1926, pp. 461, 60c.). 

Publication of the Hearings before the House Committee to Inquire into 
the Operations, Policies and Affairs of the United States Shipping Board 
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and the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation has been extended in 
Parts 4and 5. Part 4 represents the testimony taken in Europe (pp. 2445 
3662). Part 5 (pp. 3563-4709) includes testimony taken in the United 
States. Exhibits presented at these hearings cover a series of volumes 
pp. 1-5916). There is also an index to the testimony and exhibits (pp. 
140). 

The Annual Report of the Federal Trade Commission for the year ended 
June 80, 1925 contains a detailed report on the work of the several divisions 
of the Commission, including the legal, economic and export trade divisions 
(Washington, Supt. of Docs., pp. 257, 20c.). 


A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission transmitting 
a report of the Commission on Codperation in Foreign Countries, prepared 
November 29, 1924, has just appeared in print. This deals with consumers’, 
agricultural, codperative credit societies, cojperative banks, women and the 
cobperative movement, and codperative law (Washington, pp. 202, 25c.). 


Among the large number of reports received from the Federal Department 
of Commerce, the following are to be noted: Trade Promotion Series, No. 
16, Railways of Merico, by W. Rodney Long. This contains technical, 
financial and. historical information on railways in Mexico (Washington, 
pp. 220 and maps, 35c.). No. 23, Rubber Production in the Amazon Valley 
(pp. 869 and maps, 65c.). No. 25, Peru; a Commercial and Industrial 
Handbook, by W. E. Dunn (pp. 530, $1.25), is a comprehensive description 
of the resources and commercial activities of Peru. 


In the Trade Information Series: Bulletin No. 370. Installment Sales in 
Foreign Law, I. British Empire and Latin America, compiled by G. Everett 
(pp. 65, 10c.); No. 371, The Lead Industry, II. Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
by R. M. Santmyers (pp. 62, 10c.); No. 372, Fertilizers, Some New Factors 
in Domestic Fertilizer Production and Trade, by H. A. Curtis (pp. 24, 
10c.); No. 373, International Trade in 1924, by J. J. Kral (pp. 69, 10c.); 
No. 374, European Markeis for Furniture (pp. 53, 10c.); No. 375, Pro 
testing Drafts in the United Kingdom, Irish Free State and Canada (pp. 
31, 10c.); No. 376, Installment Sales in Foreign Law, II. Continental 
Europe, North Africa and Asia (pp. 56, 10c.); No. 377. Trading with 
Malaysia, by F. R. Eldridge (pp. 21, 10c.); No. 378, Forest Resources of 
Stheria, by B. Baievsky (pp. 39, 1¢ Mo. 379, Selling in Bra~!, bv M. A 
Cremer (pp. 38, 10c.); No. 380, The Merican Market for United States 
Foodstuffs, by L. A. Wheeler (pp. 28, 10c.); No. 381, Travel Routes and 
Costs in South America, by R. S. Smith (pp. 21, 10c.); No. 382, Invest 
ments in Latin America, IJ. Cruguay and Parsquay, by F. M. Halsey (pp 
61, 10c.); No. 383, Machinery Markets of Brazil, by M. A. Cremer (pp. 
34, 10c.); No. 484, Argentine Markets for United States Goods, compiled 
by M. A. Phoebus (pp. 45, 10c.). 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued its Statistical Summary 
No. 5 dealing with Statistics of Railways of Class I (1916-1924). This 
contains tables of investment and income account, fixed charges and 
dividends, employees and their compensation, and traffic statistics, equip- 
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ment in service, locomotive, train and car-miles, distribution of railway 
operating revenues, and taxes (Washington, September, 1925). Bulletin 
No. 9 by this Bureau is a further study of commodity prices in their re 
lation to transportation costs and deals with Cotton. According to the 
summary, fluctuations in prices paid cotton growers are many times the 
freight rate to consuming markets; the fluctuations not only exceed the 
freight rates but are very irregular. Freight rates, apparently, are not the 
important factors in establishing the prices paid to growers. Bulletin No 
10 in this same series deals with Oranges. Here again it is concluded that 


freight rates are not responsible for fluctuations in prices. 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins 
No. 391, Decisions of Courts Affecting Labor, 1923-1924, by L. D. Clark 


and S. J. Tracy (August, 1925, pp. 551, 70c.). 

No. 393, T'rade Agreements, 1923 and 1924, compiled by E. L. Whitney 
(September, 1925, pp. 128, 15c.). 

No. 394, Wages and Hours of Labor in Metalliferous Mines, 192) 
(August, 1925, pp. 34, 10c.). 

No. 396, Retail Prices, 1890 to 1924 (October, 1925, pp. 237, 30c.). 

No. 399, Labor Relations in the Lace and Lace-Curtain Industries in the 
United States, by G. L. Palmer (November, 1925, pp. 78, 15c.). 


The Children’s Bureau of the federal Department of Labor has prepared 
a convenient pamphlet of References on Child Labor and Minors in In 
dustry, 1916-1924, compiled by Laura A. Thompson (Washington, Bureau 
Publication No. 147, 1925, pp. 153, 20c.). 

Bulletin No. 49 of the Women’s Bureau of the federal Department of 
Labor is a brief summary entitled Women Workers and Family Support, a 
study made by students in the economic course at the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School under the direction of Professor Amy Hewes (Washington, 1925, 
pp. 10). 

The Report of the United States Railroad Labor Board, April 15, 1920 to 
December 31, 1925, presents a convenient summary of previous legislation 
covering adjustment of railway labor disputes (pp. 10). The Railroad 


Labor Board has also prepared a cumulative index of decisions to January 
1, 1925 (pp. 188) 


Public Finance 


The Annual Report of the State Taz Commission of New York, 1924 
(Albany, 1925, pp. 533) contains an extended table (p. 84) showing the 
New York state tax system as of July 1, 1925. This exhibit shows the 
basis of tax, measure of tax, rate of tax, administration of tax and ad- 
ministrative details 
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The United States Internal Revenue Bureau has compiled Statistics of 
Income from the Returns of Net Incomes for 1923. This includes the 
statistics from federal estate tax returns and federal gift tax returns 
(Washington, 1925, pp. 245). 


The Bureau of the Census has issued its annual volume showing the 
Financial Statistics of States for 1923 (Washington, pp. 147). 


The Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the New York Tax Reform Associ- 
ation for 1925 contains a brief summary of the changes in consolidation of 
state departments, inheritance tax changes and rural assessment methods. 
It is stated that classification is gaining over net income tax theory. 
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Latimer, M. W., 302 Fairfax Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Lee, M. C. C., Hartley Hall, Columbia Univ., New York City 
Leven, M., 118 Bascom Place, Madison, Wis. 

Lorentzen, E. C., 1056 Barbara PI., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Love, R. A., 318 W. 115th St., New York City. 

McConagha, W. A., 311 Commerce Bldg., Univ. of HL, Urbana, Il 
Macdonald, E. S., 118 Highland St., Hyde Park, Mass 

McDougall, J. L., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

MacFadden, F. A. R., Box 95, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

McLean, S. J., Board of Railway Commissioners, Ottawa, Canada. 
MacMillin, F. N., Municipal Ref. Lib., City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis 
McQueen, R., Univ. of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Mace, A. G., Lexington, Ine. 

Mack, R. H., 4930 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Magee, M. A., Faculty Exchange, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il 
Mallery, O. T., 9006 Crifeld St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marshall, H. L., Canton Christian College, Canton, China 

Martin, R. F. R., 1724 I St., Washington, D. C. 

Marvin, D. M., Foreign Trade Dept., Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Canada. 
Mearns, L. A. C., 390 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Mitch, G. F., 124 Miles St., State College, Pa. 

Murray, J. J., 525 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Myers, E. D., 27 Woodbridge St., South Hadley, Mass. 

Nelson, E. E., American Board Mission, Peking, China. 

Nich, S. W. H., Missions Bldg., 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Rd., Shanghai, China 
Ottman, F. R., 44 Lenox Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Peck, M., 93 Josephine Ave., W. Somerville, Mass. 

Pendergast, R. B., 7 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pettee, E., 712 Cattell St., Easton, Pa. 

Prentiss, M. A., Johnson Hall, 411 W. ll6th St., New York City. 
Rezneck, S., Prendfit Bldg., Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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Scammell, J. C., 525 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Schnitzer, B., 310 W. 86th St., New York City. 

Selekman, B. M., 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 

Shaffner, F. I., Brasenose Coll., Oxford Univ., Oxford, England. 
Shaw, K. W., Livingston Hall, Columbia Univ., New York City. 
Shere, L., 407 Tompkins Hall, Columbia Univ., New York Cit) 
Shoup, C., 531 W. 122nd St., New York City. 

Shultz, W. J., 118 Post Ave., New York City. 

Silverman, A. G., 15 Florence St., Boston, Mass. 
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Slater, J. E., 501 Pennsylvania Ave., Urbana, II 
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Villegas, D. C., 128 Boston Ave., W., Medford, Mass. 


Voegelin, E., Rockefe r Memorial, 61 Broadway, New York City. 

Voorhies, F. C., Coll. « Acric., Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 
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Western, J., Mode Cemetery Co., N. Chicago, Il. 

Wilson, E. F., J. G. White Manag. Corp., 33 Liberty St., New York City. 
Wilson, F. M., 1141 M borough St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Publishers’ Weekly for January 2, 1926, states that the London 


School of Economics has entered upon an extended bibliography of economic 
literature. The librarian, Mr. B. W. Headicar, estimates that this com- 
pilation will include 750,000 books, pamphlets, ete., and that the work will 
demand the services of several experts for a period of three years. The 
work will be in two large volumes of 1,000 pages each; and it is estimated 
that it will cost £10,000 


The Babson Institute reports that its big relief map of the United 
States and Canada (scale four miles to the inch) is now under construction 
and is open to inspection at any time during business hours by those 
interested in economic ge ography. 


The first issue of a new monthly magazine entitled Industrial Psychology 
appeared in January, 1926 (Hamilton, New York, $5.00 per annum). 


As a substitute for Greater New York, a weekly published by the Mer 
chants’ Association of New York, this organization will issue a new publi 
cation entitled Digest 


The first number of Social Science, a quarterly published by Pi Gamma 
Mu, the national social science honor society, appeared in November, 1925 
(1414 East Fourth Avenue, Winfield, Kansas, $2.00 per annum). 


The Californa Taxation Improvement Association is publishing a monthly 
entitled California Tax Digest (641 Pacific Mutual Building, Los Angeles, 
California). 


The Canterbury Chamber of Commerce, Christchurch, New Zealand, in 
conjunction with the economics department of the Canterbury College 
University, is issuing monthly bulletins concerning the economic problems 
of the Dominion of New Zealand. Bulletins no. 6, 7, and 8 deal with 
“The Public Debt of New Zealand’; Bulletin no. 9, with “The Restoration 
of the Gold Standard’’; and Bulletin no. 10, with “The Trend of Business 
in New Zealand.” 


Beginning January 1, 1926, the European Economic and Political Survey 


will publish a chronicle of current European events which are of political 
or economic importance (10 rue de l’Elysée, Paris). 


Nachschlagebuch der Nachschlagewerke fuer die Wirtschaftsprazis, 
published by Welt-Wirtschafts-Archiv (Hamburg, Germany, 1925; 91 
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pages and two appendices of 95 pages together) is a bibliography of part 
of the economic directories, year-books, trade publications and periodicals 
published all over the world. It intends to enable economists and business 
men to ascertain quickly which publication fits best the needs of a special 
study. In view of the rapidly rising number of economic publications 
printed in all languages, a systematically arranged list of these publications 
is desirable, which the Nachschlagebuch gives, although in an incomplete 
manner. The book contains only those publications which at present are 
available in the Hamburg library of the Melt-Wirtschafts-Archiv. The 
editor hopes, however, that in later editions he will be able to expand 
largely the literature indexed in the book, and would appreciate any assist 
ance in performing this task. The book is printed in the German language 
and mentions especially German publications, but also so many of other 
languages that it assumes an international character. Appendix I gives 
a systematically arranged list of economic periodicals from all countries, 
while Appendix II describes the history and present organization of the 
Welt-Wirtschafts-Archiv in Hamburg. 


The College of Business Administration of the University of Nebraska 
has published a convenient little pamphlet, What to Read on Business 
(Lincoln, Nebraska, pp. 45). 


The International Live Stock Exposition has created a department of 
live stock economics under the directorship of Dr. Tage U. H. Ellinger. 


Professor J. S. Nicholson retired last September from the chair of 
political economy in the University of Edinburgh. He has been in the 
University since 1880. 


The Bureau of Savings Research has been organized by savings banking 
interests. Its purpose is to study the development of savings and the 
problems of savings banking. Dr. W. H. Steiner is director of the Bureau, 
with offices at 11 East 36th Street, New York City. Associated with him 
are three bankers, O. C. Lester, J. E. Baker and W. E. Hallett—dealing 
respectively with savings development, investments, and method and 
accounting. The Advisory Council of the Bureau is composed of the 
following economists: H. P. Willis, H. G. Moulton, W. F. Gephart, W. C. 
Mitchell, and G. E. Roberts; and the Advisory Board of the following 
bankers: H. P. Gifford, A. E. Adams, J. M. Willcox, R. R. Frazier, and 
J. H. Puelicher. 


A nation-wide study of the forest tax problem in relation to reforestation 
has been launched by the federal Forest Service under the directorship of 
Professor Fred R. Fairchild of Yale University. 

At the annual business meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, December 30, 1925, Thomas L. Chadbourne, New York City, 


was re-elected president and John B. Andrews, secretary. E. M. House, 
New York City, was elected a vice-president. 


At the last annual meeting of the National Tax Association, Mr. George 
Vaughan of Little Rock, Arkansas, was elected president. 
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The following awards have been made in the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
contest of 1925: Class A, first prize of $1,000 to William J. Shultz, 
Columbia College, 1922, for a study entitled “The Taxation of Inheritance” ; 
second prize of $500 to Earl B. Schwulst, Harvard College, 1919, for a study 


entitled “Extending Bank Credit in Texas’; honorable mention to Arthur 


F. Lucas, Bates College, 1920, for a study entitled “The Legal Minimum 
Wage in Massachusetts In Class B, first prize of $300 to Richard P 
Cromwell, Harvard Colle 1925, for a study entitled “‘The Theory of 
International ( 1 Movements”; second prize of #200 to Alexandre 
Chalufour, Harvard College, 1925, for a study entitled “Investment Bank 
ing in France’’; | le mention to William Earle Stillwell, Jr., Harvard 
College, 1925, for a study entitled “The Industrial Background of Modern 
China.”’ 

$5,000 a year f ears has been made available by the American 


Council of Learned S for the purpose of aiding scholars in research 
in the humanistic and social sciences. The chairman of the committee is 


Professor Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


The department of research of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, Massachusetts, will receive applications for three paid 
fellowships to be filed before May 1. The fellowships carry a stipend of 
$500. 


The Graduate School of Yale University offers fellowships under the 


Sterling Foundation for Research in the Humanistic Stadies and the 
Natural Sciences. Application should be made to the dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

The Tufts College Braker Teaching Fellowships in Commerce and 
l‘inance have been increased from four to eight in number. Each fellow 
ship carries an annual stipend of $1,000, with a requirement for half time 


teaching. 

Five Strathcona Memorial Fellowships in Transportation of $1,000 each 
ire to be filled by the Graduate School of Yale University. Application 
should be made by April 1 to the dean of the Graduate School. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, offers 21 appointments to 
fellowships, gradua issistantships and scholarships in commerce and 
economics for the academic year 1926-27. Application should be filed by 
April 1, 1926, with the Committee on Graduate Work, Commerce Building, 


E.vanston, Illin 


The Graduate School of New York University announces fellowships 
ind scholarships available for the coming year, ranging in value from sums 
covering the cost of tuition to $1,000. Applications should be filed by 
{pril 1, 1926, addressing Acting Dean A. L. Bouton, New York University 


Graduate School, Washington Square East, New York City. 


The Society of Industrial Engineers will hold its thirteenth national 
onyention in Philadelphia on June 16, 17 and 18 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
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1926 | Notes 2053 
Hotel. The papers and discussions will deal with practical methods for 
eliminating waste. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Professor James P. Adams of Brown University was chosen chairman of 
the Board of Arbitration in a dispute between the United Electric Railways 
Company and the Street Carmen’s Union. The award was handed down on 
July 1. 


Mr. R. R. Aurner has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor 
in business administration of the University of Wisconsin. 


Professor Ralph E. Badger of Brown University is doing special work 
in inheritance taxes and investments through his association with Bedell 
& Company of Providence. 


Professor William A. Berridge is on half time at Brown University 
while associated with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company as 
economist. 


Mr. Neil H. Borden, assistant dean and formerly instructor in business 
policy at the Harvard University Graduate Schcol of Business Adminis 
tration, has been appointed assistant professor of advertising. 


Professor Ezra Bowen, head of the department of economics at Lafayette 
College is spending his sabbatical year in research at Columbia University 
under the direction of Professor Seligman. 


Dr. Paul F. Brissenden of Columbia University will give courses in 
economics, with special emphasis on trade unionism, during the summer 
session of the University of Southern California, June 28 to August 6. 


Dr. C. E. Brooks, formerly associate professor of economics at the 
University of California, is this year giving a course in insurance at the 
University of Wisconsin. He is also a consulting actuary, with head- 
quarters in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Professor Phillip M. Brown of the economics department at Stanford 
University has joined the faculty of Brown University. 

Mr. Theodore H. Brown has been appointed research supervisor at 
Harvard University. 


Mr. L. A. Bryan, formerly professor of business administration at 
Southwestern College, has accepted a similar position at Syracuse Uni 
versity. 

Mr. Malcolm H. Bryan, University of Illinois, is an assistant professor 
in economics at the University of Georgia. 


Mr. G. F. Cadisch, formerly in the federal Department of Agriculture, 
has been appointed instructor in banking at the University of Maryland. 

Mr. A. L. Carlson, formerly professor of business administration in 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, is now professor in 


i 
| 
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business law at tl Marquette University College of Business Adminis 
tration. 


Mr. D. D. Ca |, dean of the School of Commerce, University of North 
Carolina, has r tly returned from a year’s absence on the Kenan 
Foundation. He studied economic conditions in Europe, visiting England, 
France, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Germany. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, director of the Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
and dean of the Graduate School, University of Pittsburgh, has accepted 
a position as prof - of education at the University of Chicago. He is 
continuing his direction of the work at the Bureau by visiting it once in 


two weeks. 


Mr. Connell Clifford has returned to his work in accounting and economic 
theory in the department of economics at Stanford University after a year’s 
leave of absence spent in the field inspection service of the income tax unit. 


Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin will conduct 
a course of lectures and discussions for graduate students in law at the 
summer session of the Yale University Law School, June 24 to July 31, on 
the subject of legal and economic foundations of capitalism. 


Mr. William T. Cross has recently joined the staff of the Bank of Italy 
at San Francisco as assistant vice-president. He was formerly connected 
with the Chicago Trust Company, in which position he orignated the 
Chicago Trust Company Prizes for Business Research. 


Dr. Wallace McCook Cunningham, professor of finance at the College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed dean of that college, succeeding Dr. D. Walter 
Morton. 


Professor Clive Day has been acting chairman of the department of 
economics, sociology and government at Yale University during Professor 
Fairchild’s leave for the first term. 


Dr. Herbert M. Diamond, formerly of New York University, has been 
appointed dean of the School of Business Administration at the University 


of Maryland. 
Professor Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago delivered a 
series of four lectures at Amherst College during the week of February 15 


on the recent movement of real wages and on the family allowance system. 


Mr. H. B. Eversole is teaching auditing at the University of Kentucky. 
He was formerly at the University of Illinois. 


Mr. Arthur S. Faubel is now associate professor of economics at New 
York University. 

Mr. D. E. Favyille is now associate professor in business administration 
at the University of Oregon. 


Mr. D. R. Fellows has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor 
in business administration at the University of Wisconsin. 
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Mr. Maxwell Ferguson, formerly on the faculty of St. Lawrence College, 
New York, is now professor of economics at the Florida State College. 


Mr. George Filipetti has been promoted to assistant professor of business 
administration at the Columbia University School of Business. 


Mr. Allen B. Forsberg has left the faculty of the School of Commerce and 
Administration at the University of Chicago to accept the position of 
professor of industrial relations at Michigan State College. 


Mr. Arthur L. Funk, formerly instructor in Pennsylvania State College, 
is now associate professor in business administration at Marquette 
University. 

Mr. L. P. Gabbard has been appointed associate professor in agricultural 
economics at the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Guy Greer has resigned from the Institute of Economics to join the 
staff of the Gallatin Institute of Applied Economics. 


Mr. H. C. Hawkins has joined the teaching staff of the University of 
Oregon as professor of foreign trade. 


Mr. Charles O. Heath, formerly of Clark University, is now assistant 
professor of economics at Pennsylvania State College. 


Mr. Milton S. Heath has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
at the University of North Carolina. 


Mr. Lloyd D. Herrold has been advanced to the rank of associate professor 
in advertising at Northwestern University. 

Mr. A. G. Hinman, formerly assistant professor of advertising and 
management at the University of Nebraska, is now at Northwestern 
University. He is assistant professor in land economics and research 
associate in the Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public 
Utilities. 

Mr. N. J. Hoffman, formerly professor of finance at Drake University, 
is associate professor at the Marquette University College of Business 
Administration. 

Professor G. E. Jackson of the University of Toronto has been appointed 
director of the course in commerce and finance. 


Mr. Charles L. James of the business administration course at the 
University of Wisconsin has been promoted to an associate professorship. 


Mr. C. L. Jamison has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Harry Jerome, who for two years has been conducting studies 
in the effect of immigration restriction on the mechanization of industry 
under the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic Research, is back 
at the University of Wisconsin in charge of the work in statistics. He has 
been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Notes Marc} 


Dr. Dexter M. K rmerly of the University of Denver and Corne!! 
University, has ippointed associate professor in economics at tl, 
University of N h Carolina 

Professor Edw Walter Kemmerer of Princeton University was absent 
from December 1925 to the middle of January 1926, going to Poland at th 
request of the I h Government to advise that Government with regard 
to the maintenance of the value of its monetary unit, the cloty. 

Mr. H. S. Kenagy, director of sales research for the Proctor & Gambk 


‘tor at the University of Cincinnati, has resigned to 
join the staff of Armor & Company. 


Company and instru 


Mr. J. L. Kolb the University of Wisconsin has been promoted to a 


full professorsh p in rural sociology. 


Mr. W. E. Lagerquist, professor of finance at the Northwestern Uni 
versity School of Commerce, has been granted a year’s leave of absence, 
during which time he will be associated with the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company of New York City. 


Mr. D. D. Lescohier of the University of Wisconsin has been promoted 
to the rank of full professor 


Mr. Howard T. Lewis, formerly dean of the College of Business Ad 


ministration at the University of Iowa, has assumed a similar position at the 


University of Washington 


Dean Isadore Los formerly of the University of Missouri, has been 
appointed dean of the School of Commerce and Finance at Washington 


University, succeeding Dean Leverett S. Lyon. 


Professor R. H. Loomis, who has charge of the courses in finance at the 


College of Busin Administration at Boston University, has become a 
partner in the firm of Shaw, Loomis & Sayles, to engage in the business of 


investment counse! 
Mr. P. E. McNall has been promoted to a full professorship in agricul! 
tural economics at the University of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Stacy M 1 the Brockings Graduate School of Economies and 
Government, ha ppointed assistant professor of economics at Cornel! 
University. 


Professor . M tr, head of the department of economics and 
‘iology at 7 College, has been elected treasurer of the American 
Association of Un ty Professors. Professor Mayer has also recently 
been elected a Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 


Science. 


Mr. Raymond B. Miller has resigned from his position as associate 
professor of ecor es at the University of South Carolina to accept the 
position of associate professor of economics at Northwestern University 
and to pursue at the same time graduate work at Harvard University. 
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Dr. Sidney L. Miller, formerly assistant professor of economics at th: 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed professor of railway tran: 
portation at the University of Iowa. 


Mr. H. W. Moule is an instructor in economic geography at Lafayette 
College. 

Professor Bruce D. Mudgett, head of the work in statistics at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, is in Europe on sabbatical leave. 


Mr. Walter F. Muhlbach, formerly instructor in the department of eco 
nomics and business administration at Ohio Wesleyan University is now 
comptroller of the Remmers-Graham Company of Cincinnati. 


Mr. Earl E. Muntz, formerly of Pennsylvania State College, has been 
appointed assistant professor of economics at New York University. 


Mr. Richard N. Owen, who was assistant professor of economics at 
Washington University, is now associate professor at Emory University. 


Mr. Selig Perlman has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. J. Freeman Pyle of the School of Commerce and Administration at 
the University of Chicago is now dean of the College of Business Adminis 
tration at Marquette University. 


Mr. H. H. Riddle has resigned his duties at the Treasury Department 
in order to join the economic staff of the Agent General for Reparation 
Payments in Berlin. 

Mr. Hugh L. Riordan, formerly of the Imperial University in Tokio, 
has become associate professor in economics at Marquctte University. 


Mr. Robert G. Rodkey, formerly professor in the economics department 
of the College of Literature, Arts and Letters, is now associate professor 
of bank management in the School of Business Administration at the 
University of Michigan. 

Professor W. A. Scott, who spent a semester on leave of absence in 
Europe, has resumed his work as director of the course in commerce at th 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Leo A. Schmidt, formerly in charge of accounting at Washington 
State College, is professor of accounting in the College of Busisness Ad 
ministration at Marquette University. 


Dr. Joseph L. Snider of the Harvard Committee on Economic Resear 
has been appointed assistant professor of business statistics in the Graduat 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University. 


Dr. George W. Stocking, formerly assistant professor of economics at 
Dartmouth College, has been since last September an associate professo1 
of economics at the University of Texas. 

Mr. Henry W. Sweeney has resigned his position with the University of 
Pittsburgh and is a practising public accountant with Price, Waterhous: 
& Company of New York City. 
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The 


American Economic Review 
VOL. XVI JUNE, 1926 
INTEREST COST AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 
Introduction 


In the December number of the American Economic Review, Mr. 
Carl Snyder, discussing the interest rate in relation to the business 
cyele, made a very able argument to support the theory that the 
interest cost’ of doing business is a relatively unimportant factor 
in the evele. T actual cost of money to merchants and manu- 
facturers,” savs Mr. Snyder, “is not in itself a decisive factor in the 
business cycle. .... High money rates seem rather the s lae or 
aftermath of business expansion and speculative activity, not, as a rule, 
in evidence until some time after the decline alike in business and in 
speculation has begun.” 

A part of his cogent reasoning is stated in the following: “To sum 
up, then, we see that the great bulk of loanable funds in the United 
States is put out at more or less stable rates of interest, that is, 
stable in the sense that, as a rule, the rates vary slowly over a series 
of years and show little of the cyclical type of fluctuation. In turn, 
likewise, the bulk of bank funds are loaned at rates of interest which 
vary within rather narrow limits. The rates which vary widely affect 
a relatively small portion of funds loaned, and the extremely variable 
rates an extremely small portion.” 

It seems a fair statement of Mr. Snyder’s position to say that the 
rates on the bulk of loans are quite stable and that what fluctuation 
there is in these rates comes about “slow 1\ and in r sponse to influences 
which have little to do, relatively, with the trade cycle or what we call 
‘business.’ * Apparently, when speaking of the trade cycle or what 


we call “business,” he means the physical volume of trade. In 


relation to this trade ecvele, he states, there would be very little 


‘Interest cost is the charge in payment for the use of borrowed money. Naturally, 
it bears a percentage ratio to the amount of money borrowed, which ratio is the 
rate of interest. The interest rate and the loan are the two factors of interest 
cost. The trend of the ratio of gross income (most of which is interest cost to 
borrowers) to earning assets indicates the changes in the rate of interest cost or 
approximately the rate of interest charged by banks. 

"AmeERICAN Economic Review, XV, pp. 697-98, 

‘Tbid., p. 690. 

*Ibid., p. 690. 


